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“BE fascinating waltzes that make you forget 
care just want todance on andon. 

-Musie that inspires you to dance your very 

best—-the perfect playing of bands and orches- 4 

tras renowned for their splendid dance music. 


As enjoyable with a Victrola as though you “4 
actually hired the entire band or orchestra itself. 


Loud fad clear enough for a whole roomful of 
-dancets—and yet easily adaptable when only a 
few couples:(or even one!) want a quiet little 2 
= dance all their own, 4 
Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 
: > Any Victor dealer will gladly play the newest Victor Dance 
 Retords and demonstrate she Victrola. 
Vietor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Notice.’ Yictor Records and Victor 
. in the processes of manufacture, and theit use, 
Vietor Records demonstrated et all dealers on the lst of each month 


XVII, $275 ~ 
ictrola ¢ electric, $332.50 
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Basil King 

The Abolishing o of Death 

Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 
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The Story I Can’t Write 


Photograph-Portrait by Lejaren A. Hiller 
Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 
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The Crimson Tide 
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The Stage To-day 
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Illustrated by Lee Conrey 
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Next Month 


EN years ago, this man was 

a lumber salesman (and a 
mighty good salesman, too) along 
the Pacific coast. To-day, he is 
recognized as one of the five 
American novelists, and as 
the best teller of a short 
story in the field. 


I. is Peter B. Kyne, 

author of ‘“‘The Val- 
ley of the Giants,” “Cappy 
Ricks,” “Webster—Man’s 
Man,” “The Three God- 
fathers,” “The Parson of 
Panamint,”’ and a dozen 
other works you’d recog- 
nize immediately. 

And since Peter B. Kyne 
is so commanding a figure 
in the literature of our time, 
there is one magazine—and 
only one magazine—worthy 


of the honor of publishing his writings. Hereafter it will 
be a feature of CosMoPOLITAN—a feature we are mighty 
proud to announce. Read Private Cappy Ricks, K. C., 
in the August issue. It’s the first of the new stories by 
Peter B. Kyne. 


|B yew the idea of a story called The Town Where 
Nothing Ever Happened stir your imagination? 
It is by that talented young woman, Dana Gatlin, and 
it is just about as unusual a story as we’ve ever read. 


UPERT HUGHES calls his next story Chicken- 
feed. It’s worth a world of money. 


A story by Frank R. Adams, who wrote 
“The Last Adventure” and “It Never Can Happen 
Again.” It’s called Anybody’s Man. You may think 
you can guess what it’s about, but you’re wrong. But 
you'll say at the end: ‘‘Well, I’m glad he wrote that 
story. Anybody else would have spoiled it.” 


More than a Million Copies 
Each Issue 


Writam Hearst, President 


$2.00 A YEAR 


Jossrn A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Postage, 50 CENTS EXTRA; FoR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA 


— 
W. G. Lanepon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


25 CENTS A COPY 


Rar Lona, Vice-President 


Pablished gyn at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 


September 8, » at the 


Post= 
class matter at the Post-Oifiee at Atlanta, Ga.; 


» New York, N. ¥.. under the Act of March 8, oe Application for eee as second- 
Boston, Mass.; Chieago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Oal.; Franciseo, Oal. 


wees cannot vegin subscriptions a with | back numbers. Unless otherwise directed, we pad all subscri sige with the current 


en sending in your one 


Cosmopolitan, 


ing a request for a c.ange of address, 
changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


119 West 40th Street, 


issue. 
please give us four weeks’ notice. If you wish your 


New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGA! 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
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 binccmedig a whole lot in 
how you begin your day. 

An easy, leisurely start with 
a little time to linger over 
breakfast means much to the 
man of the house. He gets 
off to business feeling right. 

And it means just as much 
to the woman who stays at 
home! A good alarm clock 
helps them both. 

Westclox alarms are re- 
sponsible for thousands of 


Western Clock Co. 


Westclox 


well-ordered, smooth-running 
homes. 


Often several Westclox alarms 
are used in different rooms of the 


house: Westclox make ideal house- ~ 


hold timekeepers wherever good 
timekeepers are needed. 


That’s why clocks of the Big. 


Ben family are favorites with so 
many families today. 

All Westclox alarms have. the 
same good construction that made 
Big Ben famous. It is built into 
every clock that wears the Westclox 
quality mark on its dial and tag. 


- makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S. A. 


| | 
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Schools for Boys 


Kiskiminetas 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


School for Boys | Purpose: The individual development of a boy's 


character and scholarship for the work of the 
world in college, scientific school, business or 


Teste “ Kiski’’ national service. 
In the high, healthful country of Western Pennsylvania “ Kiski’’ lets a 
boy grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overloo ing the Each boy is taught how to study. 


r School Life: High standard of social and moral 
college or technical schools. aculty of 13 cond, carefully A 

= le, 7 and recreation an Tl roduce soun 1es, 
expert teachers keeps in close personal touch capable minds and cheerful dispositions, For 
with boys. Small classes. Fine moral tone catalog, address 
throughout the school. High athletic spirit Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 

g 
and strong competitive teams. Several foot- 
ball and baseball fields. Tennis, golf course. 


New Gymnasium with swimming pool and HOW SCHOOL 
(ENDOWED) 


bowling alleys. School owns its own farm 
and coal mine. Rate $700. Catalog, address 

, A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Box 814, Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Thorough Preparation for College 


Military Drill 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. - Healthful coun- 
try life. Beautiful lakes, All athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated 
Rev. J. H. Mciensie, L. H. D., Rector 


Box 212, Howe, Indiana 


ASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 

h preparation for college or business life. 

Small eff Individual attention. Athletics. 
Gymnasium; “athletic field; 

on 

Recreation Bldg. and Crew. ete navy outfit for the 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


he Box C, Billerica, Mass. school crew 
cademy | =k. 


00 
| THE SCHOOL 
ON BUZZARDS BAY ‘ 
That Understands Boys ine preparation 
in New England offering elementary oaval if ‘ aminations. Catalogs on E 
training in addition to preparatory school work | OT only how to teach them, but how to de- . request. Director, 
A Summer Cruise to France velop the best that is in them. Thorough BF eg eT 
endowed rearing bor | comprehension; capable instruction; clean, 
18 for all snappy athletics; bright, sunny classrooms, 
in, on Cape Manly boys who make wholesome companions, 
ice cruises on beautiful Buzzards Bay A private bathing beach; the advantages of the 
CAMP CLEVELAND country, yet convenient to Boston. 
On School Grounds Summer Term. All these things make Powder Point the desirable 
Naval training and recreation, July 1 w scnool for desirable boys. Upper and lower schools. P 
| | Write for catalog. Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., 
For ilustrated Catalog address Headmaster, 71 King Caesar Road, Daxbary, Mass. 
WALTER HUSTON LILLARD, A.M. = 1 
| es Ir 
LP owder P oint School “Irving” country. 83rd_year. 28 years under 
present Head Master. New site and buildings, 
m epares for all colleges and technical schools. a 
Inaividua as well as instruction. 
} includes Athletic Field, G ing i 
a J. M, FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 915 : 
\ E 
W heel | 
FFERS to boys 
ot a t 
A Disease Resisting Physique developed by sleeping on screened porches the pina sc oak oul 
the year round, and by all forms of athletics and water sports. classes, — a 
A well Trained Mind made alert by a strong body and equipped for 
all emergencies, by a college bred faculty. dividual needs. 
A Strong Will acquired by learn: ing how to obey and how to command. | | College Preparatory and General bl 
. A Rugged Character built by association with manly boys and manly men. Courses, with optional work in 
Agriculture, Sloyd, and Printing. 
Both Military and Naval Training under Government Officers 
Junior School for boys between the ages of 8 and 15 some food. Terms $600-$700. 
Send us the boy and we will return you the man. For catalogue address the nen -- ~~ . 
Oy: joore, -» Headmaster 
ACADEMY R 1, GULFPORT, MISS. Nerth Steningten, Conn, f 


4 Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 


\ =F 
“Bordentown 
A 
Ne ay | 
| 
eye 
| || The Mitchell Military Boys School ||; 
| A school that appeals to the young American boy | } 
| and the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean | Po i 
| , sport, fair play, and thorough work. The oldest and 
| best military school in New England. Development 4 
| | and maintenance of health considered of first impor- | 
| || tance. Military training age of our boys. 
| Preparatory tolarger secondary schools. _Equipment | 
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Schools for Boys a 


|| Allen Military 


‘ings 


School 


425 Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 


U.S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge ya 
“It is a great asure to me to know that a school 
with the history and standing of the Allen School 
up with such seriousness and complete- 


: work of giving military training to its ‘ 
THE TO M E S CH O O 9 i This is something that all our loves sehen ‘ 
cn our colleges and universities ought 
tiona! se of the Allen Militar School is to develop through strict military dis- 
school, ite scholarly facuity, its Buildings and self-reliant minds and bodies, prepared to welop any 
ollars, its rich curriculum and the fine type The Allen School is situated in the country ten miles from Boston. College preparato 
Tome boy. Military drill. and elective courses are offered under a mature and experienced faculty. Instruction 
para ittle . given in small classes, so that attention can be paid to the individual. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, es Director The buildings, are modern and well equipped. There is every facility for outdoor and 


stati DEPOSIT MARYLAND indoor sports, with gymnasium, swimmin 1, and athletic fi : 
at Allen School is Dosticularty thorough. ‘The physical 


The dormitories are in roomy, homelike buildin The younger boys live in se 
a under the direct care of house masters and mothers, “the Alien School is Pe 


ork ace to begin moulding the mind and habits of.the you re hi 
es, E E pS of personel honor and service at an early age, which wen endure acane — 
tor For booklet a 


CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 


J.) Military Academy 


For Boys 
OL Wy the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, 2000 
feet above sea level. The school, with its cam of 
ED) forty acres, lies in a ten thousand acre domain—a 
= natural playground. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege; consistent study without distraction; vigorous 
outdoor life; a. development of initiative and 
YS responsibility; a true under 0! 
these things characterise Sewanee as a better schoo!” 
'y There is a helpful intimacy between.the boys and 


masters, which fosters better work and better under- 
standing. All athletics encouraged. Write for catalog. 
Address Colonel Duval 6. Cravens, Supt., Box 660, Sewanee, Tena, 


on 
orts. elle 
Augusta Military 
‘tor T. JOHN'S SCHOOL, 
Academ 
A NATIONAL |SCHOOL Founded 1867 thet those extre- y 
taught by U.8.A Col- in every D Roller’s School 
A Military science taug and play that develop ( ool) 
yt concentration, —% A modern school with a country location in 
9 life. tive, and manlin the famous Valley of Virginia. End 
letics. car TO It offers preparation the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
iiding school can give. talog. for college and busi- officer detailed by the War 
D. D., Rector, Bor F. aariestons ness, and affords t. Junior R. O. C. $200,000 
plant wi absolutely fireproof Steam 
nroll- eat, lights and ample play 
125. School property covers 250 acres. lendid 
ubove Th R b Sch 1 athletic Feld and drill campus. Cadet 1 and of 
yuga. e osenDaum 00. Fifteen build- 24 pieces. Able faculty of College men who 
ae tensive Preparation for College by individual instruc- 120 acres, take a personal interest in the boys’ academic 
for tion or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any miles from work and who coach all athletic teams. Enroll- 
Selenee th ment limited to 260. Boys from 30 States and 
on Review for Fall Exarainations’” Write for Booklet. 2 Foreign Countries last _y 44th session 
son THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. For particulars address begins September 24th. Rates $550. oo. For 
N. Y. CONNECTICUT, Miliord, Box A. Gen, William Verkeck, catalog, address 
President Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
I Bex 17, Manlius, N. Y. Principals, Ft. Defiance, Va. 
Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood 
Meets needs, whether instruction, 
‘h 


‘ic 
er 
“4 and moral training ‘brings out individuality. Rec- 
nt reation and all outdoor activities. 

Collegiate courses, preparation ‘tor Government 
Academies, Colleges, Universities or busi- 


ness. Prep. department. Military training under 
U.S. Army’ Officers. 35th year September 17th, A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
eee ORVON GRAPE BROWN, M.A., President; REED M Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient master. 


t d scientific departments. Stimulating life in open. Directed ian one id play. Big athletic 
Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th yi 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of itsown. Under the 
management cf 2 ioe father and mother. 


prow Headmasters S. KEN 
WN. Registrar, Box 66, G 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton,” Mass. 


Fighburne Military School 


: WAYNESBORO, VA. 
40th in new 000 fireproof bulldi 
mpl plendid campus, beaut 


is a home schoo! in the country for boys and 
GEORGE SCHOOL in the country, tor 
dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate supervision makes their association helpful. 
The result is respect of boy for girl and girl Tor boy. It is a safer basis for after life. 
Courses of stud broad and thorough. Each pupil’s studies under nal supervision of 
pe ncipal. Faculty large and experienced. Graduates succeed in college. Specie nan in 
itizenship. Manual Training. Sanitation. First Aid. Sewing. Cooking. jetics, 
masium, 227 of woods and open country on 
tes moderate because of large For write to 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


> i > 
y's 
he 
or lz 
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ral || arate 
4 j } 
/11 TSTON SEMINA DY 
n, Ohio 
| | = 
Toboggan 
Slide 
i eet. A home-like school with high standards of scholar- J >. 
| shipand morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may ‘ks mee Ss 
| Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 401. oo 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 


Schools for Boys 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private 
Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. 

GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure,dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral sprig waters. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training | 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, ~ 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 
59 years old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, 
$550. Handsome catalog free. Address 

COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. _ 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
LAWRENCE PARK. Aschool with an unusual record BRONXVI Y. Commuti oe ay Students from 
ickl. aring boys for college. Individual assist- New York City. Junior Departm Military 
each boy saves from one to two years. Over 1000 drill by army officer. Tutoring braneh 6 Fitch Avenue. 
boys jp A been prepared f for omega and schoo Give your boy the right start. 
. W. MASSEE, Ph.D., Headmaster, Box 100, Bronxville, N. Y 


Academy 


\Mercersburg, Pa. 
of School—A 
ical, men- 
tal and mera for 
college or busin 
Spirit—A manly. tone of 
self-reliance, under 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
A school that has earned a more than 
national reputation for the thoroughness 
of its scholastic work, the excellence of 
its military instructions, and the per- 
fection of its physical training. The 
boy who puts himself in harmony with 
St. John’s methods will find his reward 
in a robust body and alert mind and a 
strengthened moral backbone. Early ap- 
plicationis imperative tosecure admission 
for the coming school year opening Sept. 
24th Entries for 1920 received. 

For particulats address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 2-G, DELAFIELD, 
Waukesha Co., WISCONSIN 


Summer Schoot 
Siz Wee: 
July 7— August 23 


ui and complete. 
pn ve um. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.’’ Address Box 108. 

LIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 


WENONAH 


Where character, manliness and honor will be devel- 


Dr. CHARLES Mj. CLAYTON A. SHYDER, Sap. 


Lox 403 bidomiprce New Jersey 


RY 
AVE EMY 


Best squipped boys’ school in South. TEN BUILDINGS with excellent library, 
laborat facilities. Faculty of university experts Vision arantees thorough 
air pee L ATTENTION AND CLOSE SUPER ISION DAY AND 


th. MILITARY DEPARTMENT ONDER 
GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. Rates $500; at 
dsomely illustrated catalog address 


Col. L. L. Rice, President, Lebanon, Tenn. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A _splendialy equipped school which 

prepare your boy to enter college - 

without examination, meanwhile | his 

body by athletics, military drill, gymnasium, swim- 
ming. From every standpoint 


Just the school for your boy 


There is happy home life in beautiful cottage dor-. 
mitories. Healthful location, regular hours, moor 
ishing food. $7 ual advantages for 
boys” Write for catalog. stating age of your 
WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 


j 
Yj 
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San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
tory. Offers best in academic and military 
Army detail. Out-door sports entire 
cated ni Summer sessions. 

CaLuiF., Pacific Beach. Capt. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pres. 


Pasadena Army and Navy Academy 
A select school for young boys. The happy home life, 
thorough instruction, military training, equip- 
ment, beautiful grounds and wholesome Christian influ- 
ences appeal to discrimina’ parents. Write 
CaPT. THOS. A. Davis, Pres., or CHAS. M. Woop, 
CALIFORNIA, P: Headmaster. 


Palo Alto Military Academy ee 


and High school. Separate building and special attention 
for young boys. Summer school opens June 23. Study 
mornin; games and outi! in the oon. 
Swimming. Campi Climate ection. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Aito, P. O. Box 138. 
Westlake Military School the 
Place of Southern rammar and High pied 
Two palatial pulidings equipped with every modern 
overlooking the A Home School in covery 

lar. Military Training. 
CALIFORNTA.S Santa Monica. COLONEL WM. STROVER. 


instruction, 


from 
through Junior College. Only rivate school in 
erica that met standards for SATC during War, now 


ROTC, Enroliment strictl complete equip- 
ment, salt water swimming pooi, Catalogue free. 
TEXAS, Terrell. CoL. Louis Pres. 


Peacock Military College 


Twenty-five years of su Essentially Military. 
Junior unit R. O. T. C. established. Dry ‘and elevated 
atmosphere. Detailed by War Department 

MAJOR CARL Cc. *ANDERSEN, Inf. U. 8S. A. 

Texas, San Antonio. 

College Ereparseory. Military drill and dis- 
Shattuck cipline under U. 8S. War Dept. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. A school with the experien 
traditions and ideals of ears. An early enrollm 


necessary this 
C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault, Drawer G. 


Western Military A Academy Government 


through O; Corps. “Honor Sc! 
highest rating given.” of 2 
ddress G. perinten 


For a limited number 
Onarga Military of boys. 85 milessouth 
Chicago. Beautiful location. Four fine, well equipped 
ino Special provision for young boys. Small classes, 
A home school. A thorough prepara- 
ry school. J. ITTINGER, M.A., Superintendent. 
ILLINOIS, Onarga. 


Blue Ridge School 


Hall 


Established 1828. boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technol and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a 


N T. Kor’ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boyiston St, Sa. ) 


R b A School for the Individual. Instruction 
oxbury ace or in small classes in special courses 
M . Summer 


campus. Sports. 
Cheshire. 


B ‘Ss. h ls 2 ou wish our assistance in the 
oys wchools the choice of a school? It you do not 
find ome suited to your requirements advertised in the 

magazine write oa Give location, approximate ‘amount 
you are willing to 


d, and age of prospective pupil. 
SMOPOLITAN CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 1 


Old Dominion Academy | 


Robert Allen's 


Box A, Berkeley Springs, W.Va. [| 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 


6 
IMG)RUTGERS 
| 
| 
Ficademy | 
| 
el attention to each boy. 
Location-—On the west- 
_ ern slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one 
— 
a younger boys. Opens September 17th. te $480. Cat- 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. cy a Headmaster. 
Inville. 
ey school with overflow branch in New Haven. 155 acre 
— 
| | school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent oppor- 
& tunity for make-up work and summer 
\ tutoring in mountains, at health re- 
sort. Regular school prepares for 
college or business. Semi-military. } 
4 well appointed buildings. Boys 
live with masters under refining 3 
M influences. Honor system. Tennis, 
leading universities baseball—all athletics. Write 
iL SUPERVISION OF | ~ Announcement and 
. For han 
R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent 
|| 


Schools for Boys 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


YOUR BOY FIT 


‘ow can my boy be best fitted for the responsi- 
bilities of manhood? What will he do in the 
“Great —— of Life’? What school will 
best train him for his part in making a new 
civilization? 

Peddie boys are educated—trained in body, 
mind and character—not merely schooled. They 
lead in college and business not only because of 
what they know, but because of what they are. 

Every boy is given a thorough physical examina- 

tion. Every organ is noted and charted. Special 

abilities are sought ont and developed by expert 
teachers. Character built by contact with virile 
Christian men. 

Peddie is liberally endowed and conducted with- 
out thought of profit. Situated 9 miles from 
Princeton. Modern dormitories—60-acre campus 
—gymnasium—baseball—football—cinder track. 
Music and pris speaking. Summer Camp. 

for boys from 11 to 14 years. Grad- 
uates enter all colleges by certificate or examina- 
tion. 54th year. An exceptionally fine infirmary 
has just been completed for the care of the boys 
in case of illness. 
Write oy Booklets and 


Roger W. Swetland, LLD., Headmaster, Box 7-K, Hightstown, W. J, 


= 


Greenbrier 


A Presbyterial Military School 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


military boarding school where boys are 

rete 4 taught to meet life’s responsibilities. Capacity 

or nore Large corps of instructors—all college gradu- 

uiet, healthful location a bracing mountain 

came A 00 fe. altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R.R. 

Brick Suiidings, gymnasium and athletic field. Terms 
$350. For illustrated catalogue address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 15 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 
Lang boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful nds. health record. 
Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. Ali 
athletics. Military Training for ~older boys. Old School 
on basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and lit- 
erature of interest to f. preparatory students on 
Box 420. 


The Cosmopolitan 
Educational Club 


What it is and how you can use it. 


‘THE Cosmopolitan Educational Club helps 
Cosmopolitan readers find schools for 
their sons and daughters. 

During the past ten years it has recommended 
schovls to more than 20,000 people. 

No other publication can perform so valuable 
a school service for its readers, because no other 
has the same wide circulation among the best 
homes in this country. 

How You can use it. 

To take advantage of the Club’s facilities for 
helping you find a school for your boy or girl it 
is necessary for you to write us fully, covering 
the following points: 

The kind of school you wish. 
The age and sex of the 
Approximate location school desired. 
unt you care to spend annually. 
There is no c e for this service. It is ren- 
de = e interests of the readers of 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
CLUB 


119 West 40th Street New York 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Oldest Military School West of the Mississippi 


Largest in Missouri River Valley. 


YOUR boy will like Wentworth military training 
un“er regu'ar Army Officers, many of them former Wentw 
men. Sp! endil ath’etic ities, equipment and coaching; 50-acre 
campus; new bui'cin-s; plenty oi recreation and test of all—good, 
clean fe.lows to asso -iate with. 

YOU will like Wentworth too. Rated for Sys as ‘*‘Honor School” by the 

United 5 nee Government. Special rtment for the “younger 
ys. 


Li 
boys are 
jealthy, 
4 well fed 
Where boys 
do things. 
Military Ser- 


ive taught by 
practice. 


A wonderful teaching a —the result of many years 

careful selection, who come into individual contact with 
your boy, developing clean, sturdy visioned manh 

able to cope with the critical problems ahead of him: 


The Wentworth system reaches every boy. 
food in abundance and sound a 
training makes and 
keeps him healthy and 
happy- Seasonal sports 
and far-reaching athletic 
pregram, which searches out the 


physically undeveloped boy as wellasthe - 
natural athlete — gives every Wentworth 
student a sound, rugged constitution. 


For further information and catalog address, 


43 Miles from 
Kansas City 


ce. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
Washington Ave., 
Lexington, Missouri 


Page Military 


The largest of its class in America. 
Everything adapted to meet the 
needs of the smaller boy. Five fire- 
proof buildings; seven acre cam- 
a boy is taught self-reliance. 
military training he ac- 
quires habits of exactness, the 
spirit of team work and co-oper- 
ation and also energy and initia- 
tive—the best preparation for life, 
no matter what he may 
follow. Let our mcaLee tell you 
all about our school. , 


Boys grow bi; A strong 
in California 
Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
R. F. D. No. 7 


Box 944, Los Angeles, Cal. 


O R young men should be prepared for the 
great opportunities of the future. tlace 
our boy in a school where the dominant aim 

the development of character and manli- 


he PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A strong faculty gives close personal attention 

found learning and an active, 
athletic, outdoor life are the result. 
Situated in the foothills of the Watch- 
ung Mountains, near New York and 
Fhiladelphia. Freparation for 
college and technical schools. 
Business Courses. Military drill, Rifle 
Practice. Modern Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Moving Pictures. 
Resident Nurse. New Infirmary. Moder- 
ate rates. 80th year opens Sept. 23rd. 


Address FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D.,Headmaster 


Stamford Military 
Academy 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educa- 
tional methods and nc ides a thorough training 
for mind and body. Located at Shippan Point on 
Long Island Sound, convenient to New York, the 
situation is ideal. Military tactics in the fresh 
mrenetng air keep the boys in the finest physi- 
cal t 

Every power is bent toward the complete de- 
velopment of each student. Classes are purposely 
small and boys are assured individual considera- 
tion from every teacher. Instructors are chose 
for their moral force as well as for their skill. 

The locality permits every kind of outdoor 
alt ind and the gymnasium is well eq ome for 

Summer Camp. ‘or cata- 


gore D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal . 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


Box 10, Pennington, N, J. 


field-Taylor, Clayton 
Dick, Al 


For Boys, Lake Forest, illinois 
trustees NOT A MILITARY INSTITUTION 


Louis F. Swift, & Ba Aim Distinctively Educational and College preparatory 
Farwell, H.C. Ci for Service—not for profit. for colleges East or 


= oore, 
James aA, Rev. An- of Tech. Honor ideals. 
drew C. Zenos. Allathleticsincluding 
The Main Butiding golf. Catalog.Address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 118 


West. Graduates ad- 
mitted on certificate 
to any certificate in- 
stitution. Definite 
preparation for en- 
trance examinations 
of Yale, Princeton, 
Harvard, Mass. Inst. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Boys 


Suf 


HOROUGH training of brain, body, and £x-President William H. Taft says: 
morals. Attractive New England town, **I congratulate you on the honored tradition 
314 hours from New York City. Complete which surrounds this school. More and more 


equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium and | 
athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active Y. When. ene gion 
C. A. A thorough preparation for college, pus?- the ideas of manliness, straightforwardness, 
ness, scientific schools. Intimate advisory care \ated here at Suffield. 

of each boy. 86th year. Separate department 


for young boys. House mother. $700-$800. June oth, 1015 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal, 11 Main St , Suffield, Conn. 


we are a our preparatory schools into 
M. chester. Rugby. Eton. where the boys are given | 


decency of life. That is what you have culti- | 


Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, 


Branham 
& Hughes 


Military Academy 


and be sure you have made the right 

choice. Highest grade preparatory and 
general courses. 

This Academy has always been 

noted for its exceptionally strong 

faculty—all college graduates 

specialized in boy training and 

development. 

Inspiring location. Best moral 

surroundings. $450 includes every- 

thing. 

It will He you to reai our catalogue. 


& Hughes Military Academy 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 


27th Year. 
i) The school you can send your boy to 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


87th year. Army Officer Detailed. 
R.O.T.C. $100,000 Upper House. 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 
“If you wish to make sure of your son's scholastic as 
well as military training, choose Peekskill.’’—The late 
Maj. Gen. Bell's advice to parents. 
Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 


—and Your Boy 


Books alone do not form character. Sur- 
roundings and school characteristics are 
of greatest importance in training your boy 
for the future. 

With a full realization of this, Swarthmore 
really molds boys for lives of usefulness. | It 
is a school with a definite mission, and aims 
to discharge every day its deep responsibility. 
The relations between the faculty and the 
students are most wholesome and pleasant. 
Each boy receives individual direction from 
men of — character and keen minds, 
bringing out what is best in him and cultivat- 
ing that in which he may be deficient. 

Modern buildings, exceptional campus and 
grounds, indoor and outdoor sports. Summer 
session. Write for free booklet ‘‘The Vision 
of Swarthmore.” 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Dept. 104, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 


Danville Military 
Institute 


Danville Virginia 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Un- 

surpassed climate. Frepares for colleges, 

universities, business, and Government 

Academies. Select patronage, strong 

faculty, home influences, modern equip- 

ment. Department for small boys. Charges 
Catalog, address 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


114th year. 4 butldings, Limited to 100 young men 15 
and upwards. teachers. Individual at- 


selec to fit chosen career. 
Home vatmoaphere, spring water. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, athletic ec No hazing. 
Near Route N. Y. and Chicago. 


Rates moder. 
JAMES S. HUGHES, AM... ‘Tieadmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Blackstone 


Military _Academy 


West Point accredited list. New modern buildings. Persona 4 

vision of students. Graduates adzaltted so to leading U Univ: ereities wit 
ition 


VIRGINIA 
ACES ‘for boys in healthful 
Virginia, Unit of Reserve Officers Training Cor; On 


examination. uipment S. 
LIGON, ‘President, Box A, Black Virginia. 


Boonville,Mo. 76th Year cau 
ents. 
and ‘ake, 


application 


“The that advertise are the dee are progressive. 


A complete military and preparatory school. 
Designated as one of the ten ‘“‘Honor Schools’’ of 
the United States by the War Department. New 
$150,000 fire-proof barracks accomodate more 


50, 4 
than 200 additional boys. New nares and £3 


MILITARY SCHOOL taluing in charge United 


rmy officer. Very ghiy oN 
ipped manual raining ani and 


departm All 
Large athletic field eld with spe drill grounds 
sities on and denier R. 0. 
Tuition address, 


COL, T. A. insets Supt., 712 Third Street, 


athletics. Fine gymnasium. ; 


Boonville. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with meee beer 
meet their requirements we have for several y 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This ‘eervioe 
is a free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
‘ou care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the TS. 
amount you wish to spend, the location dest we 
will gladiy refer your inquiry to suitable schools.’ Address 
_ COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
New York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Long established as a military in- 
stitution, with honor ideals, and the 
development of competent manhood 
for its aim, Pennsylvania Military 
College has proven its efficiency in 
war as well as peace. 


The college offers to young men, 
strong courses in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Economies and Finance. 
Complete equipment. Preparatory 
and Junior Schools. All athletics 
encouraged. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Address 

Colonel Charles E Hyatt 

Commanda' 
Box 505, Pa. 
A “The West Point of the 
Keystone State.” 


8 
| 
| 
| | 
> | 1 | 
Bri ey military College 
— 
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MARION INSTITUTE Worcester 


Academy 


The Army and Navy College 


A DISTINCTIVE and completely canipnsd 
school with a twenty-five acre camp 

Ideally located in the Foothills, 

Military Steff from the Arm d . Naval 


Academy. Strong faculty from leading uni- : 
versities. Worcester, Mass. 
The best is developed in the boy. Small Gaskill Memorial Field : { 
classes insure individual attention. Private . 
|! tutoring for every boy without extra cost. Two hundred boys, (twelve 


Junior College course, Professional and Uni- 
rT Preparatory courses. B.A. degree 
conferred. 


Army and Navy Department 


to eighteen years). Eighty- 
sixth year opens September 


Senior and Junior Divisions R.O.T.C. Com- seventeenth. 
achine Gun Practice. utomatic rifles. 
Ereparing_ for entrance to Annapolis snd 
| the rank in the go Marion Institute has “ee uates in twenty colleges. 
sant. an exceptional record of successes on en- 
frm Seminal ng these. Government Strictly for preparatory college 
‘inds, ools. Unsurpassed health records. Marion 
‘ivat- is located in the isothermal belt that the or engineering school. 
Government found the most satisfactory for ‘ 7 
training soldiers. Outdoor work every day For catalog and registration 
in winter. Rates moderate. 
For catalog and information, address ank address 


G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 
Terms: $550—$850 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. 


Principal 


W. L. MURFEE 
Superintendent 
MARION ALABAMA 


A MILITARY | 


ACADEMY 
"Built by the U.S. Government * 


For 70 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the persohal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten © 
The students’ comforts, pleasures 
y considered as 
Healthful location. 
-» 66 miles from Phila. 
For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 74, Freehold, N, J. . 


The South's great military 
school where initiative and 
natural gifts of leadership 
are strengthened by and 
self-discipline. Boys from 26 states. 

— R. O. T. C. under supervision of Lt. Col. 
— E. F. Graham, U.S.A. 

ficent $500,000 plant. Largest drill 


Magni' 
hallinthe South. 67 acres beautiful ca 9 
which rounds and field for all ST. J OHN M L T A R Y 


ny open A all students, under careful S Cc H 0 0 L 
onal supervis 

Junior for for smaller boys. Separate For Manly Boys 

buildings. When writing for catalogue please 


give age of your boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy, 
Box 203, Columbia, Tenn. 


Military Academy 


‘OUR boy at Nazareth Hall will be 
Y. surrounded with the influencesthatde- 


velop manly character. Boys 
live in companies uncer super- 


vision of instructors. ame 


‘ plete equipment. Gym 
et e em sium, Basketball, Baseball, 
Tennis, Skating. Skiing and 
Preparatory School . Coasting. Military system 


Bethiehem, Pa. Over 1660 boys instills promptness, order 


RANDOLPH MACON and obedience. Lo- 
‘ ‘College Business and 


urses. Ni ior De- 

In Mili tary Train ing grounds. Military Training. end Wan 
: Reasonable rates. Separate 


ACS s study of the boy’s peculiari- 
j ties—his temperament—his ability— 
n, his comes, and his ambitions enables 


Junior School. Catalog. 
JOHN C, TUGGEY; M.A. ‘ 


Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his Headmaster 
g proper place in life. 
acon System ols, surround- 
ry ings are inspirational and of high educa- Why did the War acne” select the 
jona vant: 
a for College or Scientific ‘Schools. Also West Texas Military Academy? 


ve prepares for business life. 


Intellectual, moral and physical devel- Pe lendid showing made by our graduates in the great war was responsible for the selection of the 
opment combined with military training ‘exas Military Academy as a unit in the x a h i 
lyatt Motos ber, the needs of the Ths possible by the mental, “moral and physical training which young men 
ern ul gym: spa- receive in is ins itution ‘ : 
cious grounds, for: all ca mel 26th Ideally located in a beautiful and healthful country with a huge _— ground and an athletic field of j 
Pa. j session opens September 16, 1919. For ten acres —the West Texas Military Academy is one of the best military schools in the United States. 1 
’ the catalog address Write fcr ill :strated booklet and terms: . 


THE WEST TEXAS MILITARY ACADEMY 


Col. J. Tom, Williams, Supt. San Antonio, Texas 
If the school you want is not here, ASK COSMOPOLITAN io help you find it. 


— Schools for Boys 9 
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schools. sé 
ptc., we how to study. ndividual instruction, small classes. 
ddress Close personal relationship between teachers and || 2 BNA 
station. Physical Culture and Athletics under competent || 
director. Manly s; orts encouraged. Gymnasium and | : 
schaaiiie Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Fine Athletic Field. Junio 
4 Hall, a separate school fur boys under thirteen. Write | 
William Addison Ranney, A. M.., 


Schools for Boys 


KIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. ‘In 25 years, 787 students prepared for 
25 colleges. Over 50 per cent. of our students are honor men and leaders at Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn State and others. Music, Oratory, 
Business and Agriculture. Scholarships. Separate Junior School—complete equipment. 
Carnegie Library. Gymnasium and 20-acre campus. All athletics. Military drill. De- 
lightful home life. Wholesome religious influence. Resident nurse. Not conducted for 
profit—moderate rates. Catalogue. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal BOX 106, PENNSBURG, PA. 


MILITARY 


MORGAN PARK 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old- 
a scholastic standards. Credits recognized at all col- 
leg ‘eacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mercantile, civic 
and industrial institutions with shop talks and business men’s 

lectures part of regular school work. Small classes. Individual 
care, Reserve Officer Training Corps. Resident U.S.army officer. 


COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
For Cataloz address Box 100, Morgan Park, Illinois 


amass WHAT SCHOOL? 


What these two words mean to your girl or boy? Are you having di ficulty in finding ee | — analy supplied ? 

Would you like to know of a we | which will meet the requirements of your boy, or a not — vad 

We aid in the selection of the right school. We neither ask aor accept fees. is 
In writing it is essential to give —age of pupil. location, a and kind of a pate | fl 


F applicant and school alike. 
EDUCATIONAL CL 


New Mexico instrrue 


A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the- 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions~ 
bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 
3700 feet. —. 
tory and Junior 
Coilege. Re- 
serve Officers 
Training Corps, 
dress 

Col. Jas. W. Willson, 
Supt. 


z E, 
Roswell, New 
{ 


r—NEWTON ACADEMY — 


NEWTON, N. J. 

A Military Country School for Young Boys 
A homeschool fora limited number 
of 2 from N, Y. City on 
D.L.& W.R.R. Beautiful, health- 
ful location in mountain and lake 
= 1000 feet elevation. 58th 

ar. Thorough preparation. 
Speciat emphasis on individual at- 
tention with kind but firm disci- 


erate rates. Write foe "naan: 
Address Box M 
PHILIP S, WILSON, A.M.,Principal 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


“Ve tutor bui do not cr 
Students prepared for the June and —_— Entrance 
Examinations of all oe The School is open Ly -< 
out the year. m may be made at any time 
vided School authorities "feel that the requ red 


4 Room 1232, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTES”. 


The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, ac- 
cording to the season, by special train and with no interrupt.on of meee po 
orking shops, modern buildings, large 


New barracks in Florida. 


months. Accredited 
and Senior Divisions or R. ‘OT ° ly registration necessary: waiting list last two years. ‘erms $7 


Address The x Beat Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndor, Kentucky 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
(Special ates to good Musi-ians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


Is Your Boy 
T M I in the mountains 

at Ze e Ze of Tennessee 2? 
America’s manhood revealed itself on the battlefields 
of Europe. The new generation ago coamee the ideals of 
Americanism for which men ther ied. Life 
Military Institute is pervaded with these high ideals. 
from all states are receiving a most thorough preparation to 
meet the responsibilities of the future. The erection of new 
buildings last summer has enabled us to double the capacity, 
but the enrollment is limited to 250. 

The T. M. I. faculty’ is one of the strongest found in any 
school. Special preparation for government 


lemies, college, universities or business life. The flat rate, 
$585, covers all expenses. For catalog address 


COLONEL C, R. ENDSLEY, Registrar 
Tennessee Military Institute, Box 80 weetwater, “ennessee 


Military insitinats 


Over 300 recent graduates 
are officers in military and 
naval service. Engineer- 
ing, Scientific, and Liberal 
Arts courses confer B.S, 
and C. E. degrees. 


Located in the picturesque South. 
b 


War Dept. as “ Distin- 

ilitary College.’’ Senior 
.T.C. Mildclimatepermits 
open air military work all the year. 
Unsurpassed for military excel- 
lence and esprit. 


Founded 1842 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


14 High school units required for admission. 
Applicants must be 16 yearsold. Expenses 
limited to actual cost. For catalog aaaress 


Col. O. J. BOND, Superintendent 


y be sat aed reviewed in time for the 
For booklet, terms and any desired infor- 


JOHN G. Hun, Ph.D. 


examinations. 
mation, ad 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


Harrisburg Academy ments. and departs: 
vidual instruction in colleg tory. and . general 
courses. New fireproof buildings wath laree sunny rooms. | 
Cottage dormitory system ates’ tic field. . Moderate’ 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box 


TheArmy andN avy Preparatory School 
maste! togeth did gym- 
Pastum “and ‘athletic feld. Write for jilustrated catalog. 
D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs) 


Willow Brook Academy #7oifm home school 


thorough physical, mental, moral, military and musical 

training for college or business. Under Christian masters. 

Loca at the base of the Blue Hldge near Washington, 
.C. **odern equipment. Healthful. Scenery Peautiful. 


‘VA.,Bluemont. Address J. C. BEATy, Head M 


Chatham Training School men and 
for boys and young men. In Piedmont Section of Virgin 
on main line of Southern Ry. Students receive pare! 
care and thorough instruction under Christian influences. 
Graduates admitted to all Terms_reasonable, 
VirGINIA, Chatham H. CAMDEN, President. 


The Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful jecotian, beautiful 

Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. 

for college and business. a athletics. New $25,000 

Dining Hall and Dormito Limited to 100 bo; 4 $425. 

VA., Woodstock, Box 1, HOWARD J. a" Hdm. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower pohoot for younger boys. Pre- 
pares for college. Athletics 

M. HAW. Superintendent. 


ENS! 
Ou10, College Hill, Box ve (near Cincinnati). 


Boarding School 

To assist our readers to get an with which 

meet their requirements w for several years con- 

ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 


your requir 
details as the age and the sex oi the child, the approximate 
amount you wish to spe tio: 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable Ty Address 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
New York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Carson Long Institute 


81st year. A home school for boys 

6 buildings, 18 acres in the healthful foothills of 
the Blue Ridge. Individual and personal instruc- 
tion—how to learn, how tolabor, how tolive. 
Our aim is knowledge, character, culture, efficiency. 

College Preparatory, Business, Junior Courses. 
Spanish, French, Public a. 

Separate building for boys under 13 years. 
Strong religious but non-sectarian influence. 
charges due to endowment and buying sup; a 
direct from farmers. $360 and up; Juniors, $295. 

For further details, address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE, 


| 
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Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 


Schools for Boys 


Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory, Business and 
3 Officers’ Train- 


College 


Music. Unit of Reserve 


ing Corps with army detail, by direction 
rs the I mage of the United States. 
R by the North Central Asso- 


ciation = Secondary Schools and Col- 


leges. 
“Big Brother Plan” 


Our “Big Brother Plan” of School Gov- 
ernment brings the boys into close per- 
sonal touch with their instructors. 

New $75,000 fireproof Barracks. Sepa- 
rate building for the smaller boys. In- 
door Swimming Pool. All 
Trench and Bridge Building. Debating 
and Literary Societies, Glee Club, Band 
and Orchestra. Location in a quiet town 
on the main line of the Wabash and C. 
& A.R.R. 

Write us about our summer school 


Capacity taxed annually. Early enrollment 


necessary. Tuition $660. For catalogue, address 


PRESIDENT 
Mexico, Mo. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 
REPUTATION. An old school with a pro:ressive 
policy. and developed boys in 
peter im! by a system involving 
of instructors. Takes pride in 
quiet but continuous achievement of over a century 
oe of boys to become men of integrity and use- 
SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or 

e to ranking colleges and universities. Prac: 
teal military instruction in conjunction with field 
ficient and constructive methods of physical 
lemented by athletic sports. 

Admirably situated on_the high- 
nin A mile. from New York. 


school home with an 


| CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, P.0, Box 513, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. 


Boarding School Dol difficulty No 
The 


ble 
wonder you are con re are man 
choose from. We Ae you in choosing and Selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write u 
to-da: OLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
New York, Room 1254, Building. 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


where boys are on their ‘‘own’”’ 
open all the year 
A boarding school for bews. All the branches of 
scientific agriculture are taught by college graduates 
ialists in their line. 175 acre farm operated by 
s. Dairy, Poultry, Swine, Horses, 
To) project. Act- Aca- 


twelve months. $75.00 


preparatory course. 


Write for Booklet 
F, B. RIGGS, Headmaster, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


from 13 


Miscellaneous 


Longvue tor Boys 


PLAY MADE PROFITABLE. 1350 feet above sea 
level; foothills of Blue Ridge, near Atlanta. Boys 
receive ts and School, thus 


LLIAM C. DUNCAN, A.M., Director. 
Grorc1A, *“Longvue.” 


The Tela-Wauket Camps 


Sean 8 to 20, Roxb 


Senior and Ju- 
nior Camps for 
Vermont. Famous for fjne saddle 
orses, free riding and thorough in 
D. acre ‘‘Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. MR. and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 10 Bowdoin St. 
On Lake Champlain. 
Camp Veritas 16 splenita bungalows with every 
convenience. Assembly bgeding, athletic fields. Water 
sports, horseback riding. oring. = aim—strength, 
JOSEPH HENRY SASSERNO, A.M. 


ambition, manliness. For HOOK let 
MASSACH™SETTS, Boston, Roxbury Latin School. 
For 6 to 16. Catskill 
Kyle lows—no damp tents. 
and water 


Tutoring. all 
Ocean, Lakes, Woods. Better than acamp. Expert teachers. 
Physical direstor, Tutoring optional. Healthful recreation. 
ench and Spanish conversation. Open June 10. Boo! 
A.W. WISNER, 3 Ph.B., St. Luke’s School, Wayne, Pa. hes 
WISNER, A.B., Peekskill Military Acad., Peekskill, N.Y 
NEW JERSEY, Asbury Park. 


ter Saga. 


Chesawanoc Camp 

Girls. On an island near Newport. For a beauti- 
tuily ‘illustrated booklet 
S. KATHRYN K. BRICE. 


New York, New York City, Ot West 160th Street. 


Sargent Camps for Girls 
Peterboi New Hampshire. D. A. Sargen’ 
President. For illustrated catalog, address 
SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


Maplewood Modified Camp 


Modified camping { for boys under 15 yrs. Good nights 
outdoors in tents. Bad nights indoors. All sports care- 
fully su evict, Good food. Terms moderate. Fall term 
opens Sept. J.C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, 
1000 ft. above sea level on the 
Kamp Kawdsawa River Bluffs, Tenn. 
Fishing trapping, boa’ baseball, tennis, etc. 
and recitasions: each morni ‘Military department 
er S. Army officer. $175 covers in- 
cluding iaundry. For illustrated boo! ress 
Lebanon, Box 77. L. L. Rice, Director. 


LIAS G. BROWN, M.D. 
NEw YorK, Glenburnie-on-Lake George. 


Do you wish to know se 9 the 
Summer Schools and Camps 


This service is free o all expense, you and 
school alike. There are no fees of an 
We place you in mess a summer 
vacation camp gz your requirements. 
aid you in the selection of the right vacation ataca 
for your girl or 

Merely write to the addrens care to 
give not only the kind but the 
the an amount’ you wish 
to ice range from $75 to $200 for the sum- 


mer 
COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
1277 Publishers’ Building, New York 


information on all other kinds of 
and ranging im price 
to $1500 a school ye: 


Business Schools 
For nearly 60 


Eastman School of Business 
Thoro treining ia every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
id 


successful men. te year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C.G 


II 


On Lake Champlain 
Eight Weeks July 1—August 28. 
The Camp Where You - Fly 
Ground school of aviation. Fi 
dual control planes, with ex 
‘servation, map making, 
observer actually handles levers 


MECHANICS—Wwireless, 


ae other technical studies. 
AJOR-GENER. 


has as- 
sumed supervision and will con- 
duct the Camp asa d 


9 E. 45th St. 
New York Cit ity 


OnLakeChamplain,N.Y. 
Repton Naval Camp. Naval routine taught by 
officers who have seen service. Navigation, Sounding, 
Signalling, Wireless, Boats, Seamanship, Target Practice, 
Drilling, etc. Lectures, games, trips, swimming. Cadet 
Fully equipped section for small 
N. Y. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-2. 


fanistee, Michigan. Under the 
Camp Tosebo }, management of Todd Seminary 
for Boys. Fishing, hiking, boating, ae Wonders 
land of woods and water. ual equipment. 
rates. Overnight boat ride (direct) “om, —- Address 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Island ys" 8 to 15. Charleston, Ontario, 
Canada. All outdoor activities. Four motor boats. One 
central building. Separate sleeping bungalows. Twelve 
hours from New York City. Mrs. HENRY WAND BEECHER. 
New York Crry, 24 East 40th Street, Room 101. 


Schools of Domestic Science 
THE BATTLE CREEK SCHOOL 


of Home Economics 


Offers three dis- 
tinct courses 
Dietitians’ 
Teachers’ 
Homemakers’ 
More calls are 


Affiliation 
the Sani 
affords 

rtunities for 
practical application ; provides unexcelled laboratory facilities 
and many exceptional advantages. Students enjoy re- 
fined companionships» beautiful surroundings and every 
advantage in the way of healthful recreation and scientific 
development. Tuition and living expenses moderate. Op- 
portunity is afforded to defray part of expense. Illustrated 
prospectus upon request. Address: 


Lenna Frances Cooper, Dean, Box A, Battle Creek, Michigan 


School of Domestic Science and Art 
Pea ape courses. Intensive, practical, efficient. Gradu- 
e teachers, dietitians, matrons, cafeteria directors. 
Big field capable, trained women. 
SEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W.C. A. 

Massscmenanin Boston, 48 Berkeley Street. 
The Lesley School of Household Arts 
Fits Sor lucrative positions and home efficiency. One 
courses. Specialist for every course. 


ti ve reside 
‘active resi ence.. 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. 


GRiouates of Peirce School invariably advance to 


ible positions. Whether in 


and more res) Week, OF 


he: pons! 
the field of Banking, Accounting, Secreta 
anagement, the sound and thorough Peirce 
ing enables them to take the kind of initiative that as- 
sures success. A course of study under P School’ _ 
will enable a young man or 


Calvert School, Inc. 

A unique system by means of which children from 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be educated at home 
pate the guidance of a school with a national reputation 

rain ining children, V.M. A.B. ‘arvard), 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 5 Chase St. ‘eadmaster. 


young woman to accept any post Ae a well-balanced 


grasp 
uates om in business for themselves proves the value of 
Peirce School training. Write today for 55th Year Book. 


The Secretary, Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia. 


COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools. 


THE 
Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A special school girls to over and 
maintain well ordered homes. One-and t ear hom 
making courses under teachers Include Cl Child Study, 
the Fainily and Social Problems, Food and its Preparation, 
Incom=: and Cost of Living, Furnishinys, Clothing, Serving 
of Meals, Stories and hand work for children and many — 
vital home subjects. so shorter elective courses. Resid 
students direct the Home-Houses under supervision, po 
into practice principles taught. 

Amusements, recreation and exercise receive due attention. 
Girls attend evening concerts, lectures and plays proper 
chaperonage. talog on request. Address 


MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director — 
2 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. } 


he i Traveling expenses included make the expense 
S—~ than that of the ordinary camp. Instruction is 
immediate direction of the Head of the Irving Low 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson. A wide range of athle 
and entertainments. Home farm supplies food 
Circular. 
| 
PORTS—Swimming, canoeing, row- 
ing, sailing, motor boating, baseball, 
; basket ball, horse back riding, fish- 
: ing, tennis, fencin x 
\ ed _ the 
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ys if 
stration of the Swiss System 4 
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isical ment of health, character and personality. Catalog. wee ~ 
zton, 
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graduates than 
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ideal environment. Address 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


- 


Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions i in the best studios in the country 
await men and w prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have! ‘successfully taught 

Photosrephy. Photo-Engraving 

olor Work 


Our gratustes earn $25 aweek. We assist them 

ort an adv: Terms easy; 
living inexpensive. and best school of its kind. 
Write for catalog today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C,948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, 


open to civil- 
‘Electrical ‘= 


amen 
for for electrical ndustries: i 
lence of more than arter of a cent ury. For men of 
character, ambition and 
in Elec’ trical 


imited time. Condensed course 
enables grad- 


Engineering 
cure ood 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
pe . Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
ical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. 

Course with diploma complete 


in One Year 
catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1, 1919 


Free 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave..Washinaton. D.C. 


Harvard Dental School Harvard University. 


Modern and Degree 0’ 
Certificates from recognised schools accepted. 
Fall term opens 1919. Ca 


8° Mining Engineer 


A great profession, not overcrowd 
fs. diligent and ambitious st student Sof > 
on tional rewards ted in > ateets of one 
ld, the College offers mining. 
wor 
theoretical th 


ction wi actical ex- 
K in all phases of mine development and 
operation. Four year course can be comple 


ted 
mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic 
ants of the most modern type, 


pec: A sta 

for profit. ished 1886. 
M. Men Make Good.” For book 
address Superintendent, Houghton, ichigan. 


Michigan Mines 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


S. Degree in 3 Years 
ician Diploma in 18 Months 
School of Eni in “Be eering of Milwaukee 
— 7 lectrical Engineering. 
S. in 36 months, Special, 
training in electrotech- 
nical work for early graduation to fill ee 
experts for coming period 
reconstruction. Full provision for 
up all deficient high school and preparatory school 
credits. 


Also 1-year practical electrical courses and 
6-months Electrical Trade and jurses. 
i While You Learn” if you like. hi 


electrical department. 
Intensive training for Electrotechnicians anc Elec- 


or half day at 
Board and lodging at cost at Students’ Fraternity 
House. New term opens July 1. Write for catalog and 
full particulars. Mention age and education. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
93—373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOO! of Mines 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 


A State institution with strong staff of ex- 
enced eers and practical 
men. At gateway of the Great Black Hills 
gold region. Offers splendid field 
work. ern laboratory. Large library. 
Tuition iraduates in big big demand 
‘or permanent positions. 
For catalog address 
President, The South Dakota State 
School of M'nes 


D., 
KENTUCKY, Louisville. 


New Mexico State oor of Mines 
Offers course in Mining, and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Low bora- 
air, pure water and bright sunshine. Write for Catalogue. 
NEW MEXICco, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI. Pres. 
Valparaiso University Betore deciding where 


for catal This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in ited States. Thorough at Lowest 
xpeni tal free. 


INDIANA, 


Halberg’ s "Studio of Art 
A position for every graduate. A practical training in the 
rofession of Artistic Portrait Photography in a real Studio. 
ill qualify on for a life work of except: 
I operate a c! in which I give tions. 
ILLINOIS, Prince Address A. re “ALBERG. 


Philadelphia C ‘College of Pharmacy 


CHEMISTRY — P’ — BACTERIOLOGY. Complete 
courses in Applied sel elences leading to rec! ed degrees. 
nat known. Individu: instruction. 

atalogue C- = 


Philedelnhi 


P 


4 D 
Professional Schools 20.790 
School? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine write to us. ne location, 


Academy of oo Arts 
Summer School of the oldest Art School in America. 
Open-air instruction. Tennis, croquet. Rates include 
tuition $10 per week u (No students less nny, 2 = 
Reference required. esident Megr., D. Roy 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester Springs, Chester Co., oy ‘AS 


2 Illinois H. D.M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
vores of Louisville - New York School of of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Opens 


OMESTIC ARCH 


in, 
Yous.’ 9239 Broadway. retary 


Schools for Backward Children 
Biddle School tifal hhome environment. 
tion. Individual Apparat n. “Pupils i mited. ‘No case 
hopeless. Booklet. 

ENNSYLVANIA, W. Philadelphia. 4531 Walnut St. 


Beau- 
Tender 


Stewart Home Training School F°",> 
A Privese Home and School on a bes: 
Country. Estate of 500 acres in the famous Blue i 
Wilte for iiltustrative Catalogue’ Di. Joun 
or illustrative Ca‘ @. DR. JOHN TEW. 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. _ 


H. ill Cr est A home school for nervous and an 
vidual instruction and persona! t Speech 
given special attention. Limited to to ten cae Teak Te 

sonable, no extras. Open all the x. Send for catalogue. 


Cora HARMON. 
NEw YorK, Camillus. 


The Stewart Training School 
backward children. Ideal es home life. Tender care. 
motto, ‘‘ Happiness First.” Best die’ Individual 
instruction in academic branches, ‘Gomestio arts, wood 
work, weaving, gardening, nasium. L. STEWART, Prin 
PENNSYLVANIA, Colmar, Box 26. 24 miles — 


Cumberland 
Law 


me-year course covering entire law. 
Not a fecture school. Text-book 
daily and exemplified in Above 

al resented on the nmch, state and 


I 
Sem 
Second eg Sep 


Art Institute of Chicago pe, Lie 
drawing, Modeling, Pottery, P: Six 
weeks normal Course or ng Methods and Hand work 
suitable for High School and Grades. Juvenile and —- 
door painting classes. Write EGIS 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams — Dent. 31. 


School for Children 


Ev facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who sprough —— disability are 


unable to attend public or priva 
Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Roslyn 


vedic H mplete course in Physio-Therapy, 

including "Corrective Swi ediah 

Movements, Thermo, an Hydro-Therapy with 
associated branches.’ Catalog C. 


PENNSYL ‘VANIA, Philadelphia, 1709-11 Green Street. 


$25 to $75 Per Week 
In Portrait and Moving 
Picture Studios or Your 
Own Business. Easy and 
easant Occupation. 
Positions guaranteed to All 
Students who the 
course and graduate before 
Nov. 3, 1919. LEARN AT 
E. BRUNEL 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


PHOTOGR APHY 1269 of at!32d St., 
(No connection with any other 2. J 
is" Course, Co! te i; i 
BHOTOGRAPHY and MOTION PICT ig GENERAL 
all standard cameras, lighting, posing, 
ating, CC tinting and selling phot 
PRACTICE IN 20 SERN 
DIOS BRUNEL in New vor 
B iladelphia, Detroit, Pittsb 
CALL OR SEND TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET L. 


Colorado SchooloMines 


Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, 
and Mining Geology. Scholarships 
abl discharged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy 
Marine on m recommendation of thelr com- 
mandiny officer. Also one Scho arshi 
n the Union and to La 
‘Autum: n teri begins Sept. 1, 1919. 


REGISTRAR, Box 615, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Years’ Engineering Course 


Mechanical Electrical 
Rich in mathematics, science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 
Courses distinguished alike 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 
. Young Men of Common School Education 

Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
Modern Shops, Lab- 
Extremely low 
pays tuition, board and furnished room and 


q ivil 


a... courses of essentials. 


in time and money, but strong in purpose, 


No entrance examination. 
oratories, Lib: bea 
expenses. 

library, all A. “3 weeks, 


Enter any time. 
, Apparatus and Machinery. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C. St., Angola, Indiana 


With Diploma A 


Chemical 


Each school has an individuality. 


Read ine story carefully. 


The Hedley School of slightly 


vidual instruction along hy abilities 

developed. Ideal Home life. Association with normal 

children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, ident Physician. 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, » Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 


Boarding 


School! 


What these two words mean to 
your girl or boy! 

Are you having difficulty in find- 
ing your wants amply supplied? 

Would you like to know of a 
school which will meet your re- 
quirements of your boy or girl? 

y not write to us? We can 
aid you in the selection of the 
right school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. 
This service is of expense to 
applicant and school alike. 


In writing it is essential to give locas 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


in 


12 
Ye 
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| 
4 nthree. Vas 
{ are practically a part of the College equipment 
-) é and constitute a factor of enormous value in the i 
> 
home-school for nervous, backward and mental defectives. 
No age limit. Physical Culture. Manual training and all 
branches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up. 
4 Mr. and Mrs. AuGust A. BoLpT, Supt. 
ers of both Houses of Congress. | _______________________ 
-second year of the School begin 
tember, and Fourth Monday, 
begin with either term. 
Law SCHOOL. 
_ TENNESSEE, Lebanon. 
WANTED SA 
Professional Photographers quam 
: 
i 
Study Mining Engineering 
hi 
| 
= | 
Mia 
| 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Founded 1850 
A country school for girls in the Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Philadelphia 
and Reading. Catalog describing and il- 
lustrating new buildings sent on request. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. . 


An established school. 
Faculty built by peste 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
biti of responsi- 


iM. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box ‘400, Jenkintown, Pa, 


Drew Seminary 


For Young Women. Beautifully located, 
49 miles from New York City, 600 feet 
elevation, commanding a view of Lake Gle- 
neida and the Fishkill Range. General and 
special courses, including Music, Art, Domes- 
tic Science and Secretarial. Classes limited 
tosix. Moderate rates, fully equipped gym- 
nasium. Outdoor athletics. Campus of 11 
acres. Catalog. 

Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres., Box 906 Carmel, N. Y. 


RY DAL Jumor vepartment of the 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 
A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 


‘ears. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 


Miss Abby A, Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Skidmore School 
of Arts 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 

A PROFESSIONAL and Vocational College for 
Women. Fine and Applied Art, Home Econom- 
ies. Music. Physical Education, Secretarial and 
General Studies. Athletic field. Non-sectarian. 
egree Given 

Four-year courses lead to B. S. Degree. Two- and 
three-year Normal Courses command teachers and 

supervisors certificate. R 
for four hundred students. A catalogue of regular 
or summer wai will be sent on application. 

mmer Session 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


or e Women Frederick Mar 


Alumnae Hall, The Main Building , 


Standard A. B. and B. S. courses. Also 

usic, Art, Expression ‘and Home ra 
Accredited course in Ped: y. 
Separate Preparatory with certifiente 
relations. Four new buildings on 45-acre 
suburban site. Our own garden and 
dairy. Terms, $375 to $425. 


JOSEPH lt. APPLE, LL. D., President, Box C — 


In Nashville Tennessee 


WARD- -BELMONT, one of the 
most -popular schools for girls in 
the South, offers real opportunities for 
greater growth and development. It 
combines highest academic training 
and advantages of extensive grounds 
and equipment with that much-sought- 
for Southern culture and refinement. 
Courses to meet individual needs of 
students covering 4 years preparatory 
and 2 years college work. Strong Music 
and Art departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Domes- 
tic Arts, and Secretarial. 
Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 


Edenwold,the Ward-Belmont Farm and The illustrations show part 
Country Club, affords wonderful week- in pottery and two popular : 
j 7 4 athletic activities. No won- : 
end trips into the open country. Appli- cists 
cation with references should be made Ward-Belmont. 


as soon as possible. Booklets on request. 


Ward-Belmont, Belmont Heights 
Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


"LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


For 173 years it has been educating and A.- —. 
young women for worthy living. — at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca~ 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modernequipment. Gym- 
nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
DomesticScience, Secretarial, Junior Dept. Terms $500. 

Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

40 minutes from Boston 

A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields. 

Horseback riding. Swimming. Gymnasium. Modern dwelling — sleep- z 
gZuages— 


native teachers. Music. Secretarial Courses, including bookkeepl 
commercial law, letter writing, stenography, typewriting. Domes tie 
Arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, etc. 
Domestic Science, including cooking and serving of meals, marketing, 
food values and the care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits 
of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 

MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Spanish. 


lington 
Box 600 


Darlington Seminary 


DEVELOPING school for girls, delight- 
fully situated on a sixty-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses, including Art, 
Music, Expression, Secretarial Course with 


Superior Household Management Course 
with actual application. 
Advancement by subject. 
ate rates. 


Athletics. Moder- 
For catalog and a copy of ‘‘Dar- 


iews’’ address 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, Presi 


West Pa. 


No Preparatory Department. 
Chemical, Biological, Physical and Psychological laboratories. 
Home comforts. Private bath with every room. 


FOR THE HIGHER AND BROADER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance. 


Two hundred acres. 


Courses leading to B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Every building absolutely fireproof. 
Tennis. Boating. Address 


Music, Art, Expression. 
Gymnazium. Golf. 


* A. W. VAN HOOSE, Pres., ROME, GA. 


Lasell Seminary 

More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciations of the best in life 
and to develop the best in each student. .A 
course of study from first year high school 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates, covers a wide range of 
academic subjects, and electives necessary to 
individual development. Unusual training is 
given in various phases of home-making, from 
marketing to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated ona thirty acre 
estate ten milesfrom Boston. Cultural advantages 
of the city are utilized. Many forms of outdoor 

rt and recreation play a part in the school activi- 
ties. For booklet address 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
109 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


Rockford College 


A woman's college of ms rank. Degrees + B.S. 
rt S. in Secretarial Work, B.S. in Home Eco’ amas work. 
A five-year course Sort to B.A. or B.S. with diploma in 
Music. aero of Nort eee Association and of the 


ILLINOIS, Rocktord 436 College 


Mr. & Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, - 


Our location in the best residential section permits a 
combination of country life with the unique educational 
advantages of the National Capital. 

Regular and Special Courses, neotvenees courses for High 
School Graduates. Music, Art, Expressi ie 
and Science. Supervised ‘Athletics. 


Ine Hudson from the School Winaows 


JHEYCUDDERSCHOOL 

MyronT. Scudder Young Women 

resid 

244, 246, 248, 316 W. 72d St., N. Y., at Riverside Drive. 

Elective "Finishing Courses; college preparation. House- 

hold Arts, Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, swimming, 
rifle range. Registrar C. S. Scudder, 248 W. 72d St. 


Illinois Woman's College Collere. 


t 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- 
mg and other special courses. uildings,: Music Hall, 

LLINOIS, Sacksonville, Box E. Woman’ COLLEGE. 
For Girls from 5 to xB: 


St. Martha's School 
Or lay. El All b 
through First ehool. ‘180 ranches 


‘adress MIss EP P. HOWARD. 


I LLINOIS, Knoxville. 


A real Eastern School in the heart of 
Lenox Hall the Middle West. Junior College. 
Preparatory and Special. Athletics. Enrollment limited 
and exclusive. mo enrollment.essential. Tuition $850. 


Catalogue. 
Miss Lovist THomas, Principal. 
MISSOURI, University C City, Box 1021. 


Hosmer Hall 


Day and boarding fo for under supervision of 


alumne directorate. 36th llege Pre- 
Music, Art, xpression, Dancing. 
or catalog addr THE PRINCIPAL 
MIssourRI, St. Louis, Wydown Boulevard. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departmen Ope: 
Sep b 15, 1919. For catalogue and Teen 


Wilson - Greene 
SCHOOL-OF-MUSIC 


2601-47 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 

The only resident music school for young ladies 
in Washington. Endorsed by the world’s test 
musicians and in charge of the recognized musical 
leaders of the capital city. Rates, $1200 up. Fre- 


from students with best social and financial 
reference. 
EVANS GREENE 
WHYANS GREEN NE {Principals 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


College for Girls and Young Women 
35th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses. ag _ Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Music a specialty. Large campus. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 1900 ioe New gymnasium 
and swimming pool. 


H.G. Noffsinger, M., President, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


n, Domestic Arts 
Individual care. 


Washington, D. C. 


address 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 


Missouri, St. Louis, 4146 Lindeli pth 


Hillcrest School 


Best home influences. 


vantages in music. ARAH M. DAVISON, 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. neipal. 


Oo k H 1 Mrs: Backus’ School for Girls. Fintiies, 

a a college preparatory and post-gr: 
courses. Music. domestic science and pn 
ee ~~ Bay to the colleges. Send for our year 
CARRIE H. Principal. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 578-590 Holly Ave. 

For Women. Organized 1845. Has 
Baylor College great past, with greater future. De- 
lightful climate; modern buildings; great faculty. Most 
widely distributed student-body in South. stand- 
d courses, Music; Art: pression; Home Economics; 
Kindergarten Training and Commercial courses offered. 


TEXAS, iton. J.C. Harpy, A.M., LL.D., President. 


Harcourt Place School One 
upils. 


Enrolment limited. College proper and 
pecial courses including course in Home- Cam- 
Bs, jus of Acres. ealthfulness Rates 


OHIO, 


for women. Founded 1830. Suge 
Oxford College ard college course with B.A. 
. Music courses with B.M. Degree. Norma 
in Household Economics, Public School Music and Art. 
Rates $375. Write for “Seven Points.” Address 
OXFORD COLLEGE. 


Ox10, Oxford, Box 40. 
Glendale College in'niistory of ‘art, Literature, 


History, etc., in connection with Music, Expression 
mestic Science. Secretarial Courses. ont for 
colleges. Special a for girls from twelve to 


‘teen. J. DEVORE, President. 
Ou10, Glendale, suburban t to Ci 


For Girls. In the Ozar Em- 
Crescent College bracing high school and ‘iret two 
college years. Music, art, expression, etc. 20 states repre- 
sented. Out-door recreation and modern hygiene empha- 
sized. Standardized and accredited Junior College. Address 
for catalog and view-book, es. RICHARD THOMPSON. 
ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs, ‘Box Cc. 


Russell Sa 


e 
Russell Sage in connection 
h Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts... 
particu for the higher education of women 
rticularly on vocational and_ professi ional 


and. ‘Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. ¥- 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 
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| 
SHORTER COLLEGE 
— — | 
~ | Family life. Limited number. Indi 
moral and physical development equally cared for. Unusual 
| under direction of Mrs. Greene. Voice, piano, = 
violin, harmony, grand opera, languages, classic 
} | and solicited 
| 
| 
St 
| 
P AIRMON Tg | | 
Tiome School for Girls 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women : I5 
| | | 


if 


“An Accredited Junior College” 


Kansas City’s nearest Women’s College. 
Specialized courses in Music, Art, Expres- ins colle 
sion, Science, Literature and Domestic g 
Science. Select faculty. For catalog and || 
ng, viewbook, address, coe / For Girls and Young Women 
llege. s, A Delightful College Home 
edits \ in Beautiful Southern Virginia 
and Loc in beautiful Virginia Park, in the mag- 
Hall, nificents mountains of Virginia. Anold estab- 
iE. lished school, foundei 1870, rebuilt completely in 
— 4 1917. The modern, new buildings are newly 
ache: ea Teco! unexcelle trong 
| Orie agg Rosters Beautiful emphasis on outdoor life and: health building. 
xtras I and, healthful location. 10-acre campus. Modern Horse-back riding, sw and gy tics are 
RD. agunens. Athletics,Gym, College Preparatory. given every pupil without extra cost. Courses are 
i C, Arty 1 Domestic Science, ee ~~ Cer- practical, and liberal electives are offered. Good 
al | tigeate admits to leading colleges. oprortwnities for advance work in music, art, ex- 
ES ) Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B. P., Principal, Bor 9 pression and domestic science. Refined and 
lege. - cultured atmosphee*, Write to-day for the 
5850. Sullins catalogue and book of Views. Address: 
al. W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President : 
Box A, Bristol, Virginia 
of 
Pre- 
cing. 
| 
“. — -—Lewisburg Seminary— 
For Girls. In the mountains near White Sul- _, 
pens Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 
eet, altitude. College Elec- 
a1 tive Courses. Two years of college 
. work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
— nomics and Expression. Terms 
$3. Catalog on 
request. Address 
ntal, LEWISBURG 
SEMINARY 
al Box 71 
— Lewisburg, 
sion. 
slonial 
pal. 
for Girls 
fest or 
fest 
ADISTINCTIVE schoolin the NATIONAL 
“va CAPITAL giving to a selected number 
of girls the best American cul - 
it paratory, Collegiate, Domestic Science. 
One : Secretarial Departments. Music, Ex 
very ression. Individual attention in small : 
and classes. cial emphasis placed on out-of-door Cliertered 2090 
ates ssociate Principal, 3 ighteen ashington, D. 
IGHLAND HALL The Oldest School 
—— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hollidaysburg, Pa. || COTTEY J UNIOR COLLEGE For Girls and Young Women 
De- College Preparatory and general courses. Music, 
rses Home Economics, , Stenography and Ty writing, Fully Pre Expression: in the South 
Art. mnasium, swimming pool, all out-door activ- oo 
ities . di U h hout High standards of work and acess. A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL,” MARK TWAIN 
E. for young girls. Ideal Christian Home. Honor Medal at Louisiana na Purchase Exposition 
fal. In residential town, 1,100 ft. above sea level. Cc 1 
ae ELLEN C. KEATES, Prin. For catalog address Secretary FOCKARD, Presid ent and Foun Oo umbi 1a Institute 
curriculum and the ideals of t 
South. site chosen 100 years ago for its 
e to one case of influenza. ial mean temperature 
This is one of the oldest institutions and Junior Cou Courses. Reservations fenited. 
— in the p— 4 chartered for higher education of women. Ss award. Wri catalog. - 
trong ulty, ‘mod uipment, ideal winter climate, The REV.CHARLES KENNETH THOMSON, M.A. 
pre- suburb of Atlanta, Georgia. Fo Columbia institute, Dept. 104 Columbia, Tenn. 
COLLEGE AND CONsERY ATORY. 
GEoRGIA, College Park. P.0.B 


% A Famous Old New England Country School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 

{y aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 
ts ie” and Home Management. Strong courses in 
eS instrumental and vocal music. Modern Lan- 
ia F guages. The school, home and gymnasium are 


each mm buildings. Large new sleep- 


= ag porch Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming 
Military drill, horseback riding, excellent 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. All 
ive teachers. $600-$800. Uree and 

ene lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 
é = MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


arrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. : 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating the right school. 


| 
FH OD WA RDE 
: 
| Miss Mason’s School for Girls | : : 
| On the Hudson, 45-minutes from New s re ~ 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- | s - = 
| cational departments. Separate school for | . 
|__Box 700 Bs i 


16 Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D.C.,Suburbs. | James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President , 
Fo girls who wish a fully equipped school in the suburbs of Washington, a condensed | 


-year course for general culture or special work. Campus of 65 acres with 32 buildings. 
. Music, Expression and Vocational subjects. No extra charge for Domestic Science diploma 
course. Gymnasium with pool. Outdoor sports. Organized study of Washington. \" alt 


A higher school for high or preparatory school graduates with specialized instruction in 

The National Park clubs mean an experience in the life of each student which is never | 
forgotten. The charming little club houses afford endless pleasure and promote more } 
intimate and helpful relations between teachers and girls. 
yy Registration for 1919-20 is far advanced. : _ GIRLS 


Early application advisable. References. 
requested. Catalogue on request. 


Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


Box 27, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Training for Efficiency 
American Red Cross Work 
Household Economy 
Secretarial Work 
Practical Gardening 
will be given full credit in 
1919-20 not only in the 
Home Making Course 
but in the 
Academic, Art, Music 


an 
Dramatic Courses 


Any student may specialize as parent de- 

sires. Certificate Privileges. In beautiful 

Westchester, thirty miles from New York. 

gust year. Separate house for younger girls, 
bending Year Book of Upper oat Lower 
Schools, 


Clara C. Futtee, Princi 
Martha J. Naramore, Associate 


incipal 


for Young 


Br adiord Academy Women 


Bradford, Mass. 117th 17th 
Thirty miles from Merri- 


The Lady Jane Grey School £2, For Girls, pone 


tA and General work ‘for 


Course, Domestic 


00) 
Gymnastics and out-doo sports, 
THE MISSES HYDE and ELLA VIRGINIA = B., 
NEW YORK, Binghamton. neipals, 


MISS MARION OOATS, A. M., ‘Principal 


Lindenwood Colle ge 


For Young Women _ St. Charles, <3 


An old established college that stands for sound 
scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the Pusetul life. True educational environment. 
Two-million dollar endowment enables a jenwor 


Ursuline Academy 
| Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $400 
or $800 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw York, Middletown. 


$0 minutes from St. Loul foes conferrt Brenau College 
minutes from Louis. 4-year courses conferring 
B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 2-year courses conferring Be iug ee Co ato’ The Hannah More Academy 
. A. A. degree. Exceptional musical advantages. 3-year ie mserv Country School for Girls. Catalogue. 
course. Thorough development. Noted pa MARYLAND, P. O. Reisterstown. 
atalog. 


ig pool. 
ig Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box Al. St. Charles, Me. 


Maryland College 

For Wo Courses: _ College Preparatory; College; 
Domestic ‘Science: Music; Expression. Advantaces: 10 
miles Fireproo buildings; Strong faculty; 
65_years’ h Catalog’ ddress 

utherv Box w. 


science, 
dings 
including sorority houses,new 
gymnasium, swimmin; ng pool. 
Separate “School” for you 
girls. Catalog and illustra’ 
For Women. Only small se for women in 
Massachusetts. 4-year course. ‘aculty of men 
and women. 20 100 acres. 
REV MUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., den! 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, (30 17 from Boston). 


The MacDufhe School 
For Girls. Ample Grounds. 
JOHN PH.D., MRS. JOHN A.B., 
Principals. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Z, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading in South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive C: —F Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, 

Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 

38th year. Preparation for pontine ne Advanced 
work for High School graduates. Seneseas 
Cooking, Sewing. Secretarial Coren Native language 


peal 
and In- 
structors. 
vised athiet 
Students from 32 


=. For catalog” EVANS, Prin. MIss AUGUSTA CHOATE, Assoc. 
jence; Fairfield St, and 200 Coramonwealth Ave. 
Mattie P. Harris, f to manners, character. "Spare Large 
President Students fro’ covery ion. Rate, $425. 
SOUTHERN SEM Box 913, Buena Vista, Va 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Vice. President 


SSS SSS 


The ve Birmingham School 


For Girls 
Founded 1853 The Mountain School 
Healthful, invigorating location amid pic- 
turesque surroundings. School park land of 
100 acres. Six modern, home-like buildings. 
College preparation rg courses for 


Woodland Park 


A boardini one | day, 9 school for girls a wee 
for boys und Thorough work in all G 

| Grades. High of scholarship 
| Pleasant and healthful conditions for study ana living. 
| |] Small classes, Modern, home-like buildings. Sunny 
| glass-enclosed class rooms, sleeping pepe Outdoor 
| |] activities supervised. Privileges of Seminary 
swimming pool and athletic grounds. Address 


a 
porch ain Line Penna. R. R. 
rite tor Tustrated catalogue. 
A. R. GRIER, Pres. 
Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 
8. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal, 
1751 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 


% 
TY 
¥ 
oe) 
: 
General course of five years and two years 
| Ridge Mts. North of At- | 
lanta.Standard A .B.course; 
; } special advantages in music, 
| 
| 
i 
| 
under the direc- 
fy 52nd Year 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN | 4 
; 
| 
| 
| | 
~~ at - date equipment. Dancing, practical 
domestic science and athletic training. 
New $50,000 building with gymna- 
AG 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


= 
= 
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> 
ST. MARY’S 
An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
Founded 1842. tf ear preparatory and two-year 


collegiate courses. usic, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business. Gymnasiu m. Mild climate makes 
nt life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 

oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam- 
heated buildings. Very reasonable charges. Catalog. 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector, Box 10, St. Mary's School, Raleigh. C. 


Randolph-Macon Institute [a 


Exp! 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $400. 
Va., Danvi CHAS. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal. 


Fauquier Institute The cation 


27th, 1919. in regiun of Virginia, 
jhington. A limited and thorough home 
00! 


Modern buildings, oar campus. Rates $375. 
jog. M ELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal. 
*VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 
r 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Ladies. 
t. 11th. In the beautiful ane historic Shen- 


baa Coilege for you wom 
year year preparatory, 
college. Music, ‘Are Domestic Science. 
ew building | laboratories. 
faculty 1 Moderate rates. For catalog 
CROSLAND, B.A., (Oxon) Pres. 
Danville, Box E. 


For hi r culture 
Fort Loudoun Seminary culture 
Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business Courses. Special vantages in 
Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exer- 
cises. Opens Sept. 25th. Terms $375. For catalogue, address 
VirGinta, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Pre- 
ae y. Post-Graduate and business courses. Domestic 
ience. Required Athletics under trained supervision. 

. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W: 1918 Florida Ave. 


catalog, 
FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, 1 Ph. D., 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W: 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For young women. Junior College Course (2 years) 
for High School Graduates. rmal and General Seance 
in Domestic Science. Secretarial branches. 
French, Spanish. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal.” 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W: 


School for Young Women and Girls. 
Madison Hall 14th year under present manage- 
ment. College and special courses. Conservatory courses 
in Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Domestic 
Science, Business Course.’ Illustrated Catalogue. GEO. F. 
WINSTON, LL.B., Mrs. GEO. F. WINSTON, ins. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3053 P St., N. W. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Paul Institute High School and College Preparatory 

Courses. Two years of College Work. Science, Literature, 

Music, Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story 

Writing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 

Normal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 S St., N. W. 


Cedar Crest 


The College Women. 


All new fifty-three 
acres. .S. Piano, Art, ress! Sate and 

and Household Ai 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 


If you do not find one suited to your uirements adver- 
tised in the magazine write to us. Give location, approxi- 
nd, and age of pros- 
OPO DUCATIONAL CLUB. 
‘ORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M rtin Townsend’s 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For High School Girls and Graduates 
its R 11 July 
to 2 spacious new estate with magnificent 
granite buildings superbly equipped at 
Stamford, Conn. By-the-Sea. 
50 minutes from 5th Ave., New York City 
Select, national attendance. Membership 
$1000. Every advantage; all studies; no 
exams. For booklet address until r July, 
Principal of Glen Eden 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Tell us what you 


com 


ness life. 


‘Pishopthorye WAanor 


JFountain ill Rethlehem Pennsylvania, 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited number of 
girls in their preparation for college or for social or busi- 
Special two-year finishing course for High 
School graduates. Unusual advantages in Musie, Art, 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- 
sion and Secretarial work. 
High healthful location on'the slo: 
New York and thiladelphia. Bis op Ethelbert Talbot. Visitor. 
New gymnasium and tiled swimmin: 
skating, riding, etc. Aesthetic and 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, ee 237. 


Junior Department. 
of the Lehigh Mo’ 


g 
Address 


untains. Near 


Gist Year. Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 


City and country advantages. Beautiful location 

IDEAL: Development of well poised personality through 
intellectual, ethical, social and physical training. 

COURS! High School Graduates; Home-making ; 
College Preparatory ; General; Conservatory Music; Special; 
Cultural and Practical. 

Piano Art Millinery First Aid to Injured 
Voice Expression Domestic Science Home Nursing 
Violin Secretarial Short Story Writing French 

Harp Sewing Interior Decoration —— 

ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swi Basket- 
ball; Hockey: Tennis; Country tramping; = Mili- 
‘ary Drill. 

MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B., Principal, Box D, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


ress 


and Deautiful. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


Bn pur; spose of this school is to train girls in a whole- 
inspiring environment for the big future 


me ani 


which awaits them as American women. 
brick pool. 18 teachers. Expres- 


spire high ideals. ,000 equipment, therefore un- 

usual advantages. On or catalog address. 

55 miles from New York. Dr. R. J. Trevorrow, A. M., 

One of five Hackettstown, N. J. 
buildings. Box 18 


1843*— 1919 
erly Virginia Female Institu 
Oldest girls’ in Virginia—Episcopal. healthful 
General and college preparatory courses. yal 
alumne find here for their the familiar 
of culture and refinement os with modern equipment and 
methods. 


Supervis 
rs. H. N. Hills, 


A. 
Briar Academy). 


acres. 
ies. courses 
to in- 


Home Econom! 


r spo For catalogue 
(formerly Principal 
ox A. 


tive. 


trance. 


School 


6 miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


wish; COSMOPOLITAN will tell 


Exceptional op ortunities 
with a delightfal home life. 


Special work in voice, piano, stall, ’cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


£vecial cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25. 


1647 SuMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


you where it may be found. 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go tocollege. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, 
and to select studies best meeting their | 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 
All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for en- 


Students take 


New building (6 in all) 


the opportunities of 


Courses in Business 


For 1919-20, 
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ex | 
| 
lege preparatory and epoca courses for those not wishing ' 
to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, — 
ic. 
| 
| f | 
equipment. Stv lents from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years), Prepaiatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. 4 
expres Dan omes De. Satalog 
Walnut Lane School 
ee a nut ane C 00 with diploma. Thoroug ‘ollege # 
t Close relations between faculty 
S, 36th 
ork for 
mmestic = 
| 3 
| 
Chevy Chase School ana tomor- | & Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
row. Advantages of city and country life. Eleven acres. 3 be ae a3 é 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high-school ee ‘ ~— “a 
ips 
&e 
aculty; 
ymen in | 
of men 
atalog. 
dent. 
). 
A.B., 
ipals. 
hool 
vanced 
yement, a 
nguage 
EANNIE 
ith Ave. 
\ 
4 
| 
\ | Vig 
| 
— 
k 
school 
mmar \ 
ction. 
iving. 
itdoor 
inary 
| 
Mass. 


Schools for Girls and for Women 


right school. 
4 aration, Post Graduate or special work covering 
Household Arts, Music, Secretarial, General and 
Cultural Courses. 


Seven Gables. 


Haldy M. Crist, A. B. 
Frances Crist, A. 


All outdoor activities. 


The girls’ rooms are cheerful, sunny and finished 
in soft tones—all have adjoining baths. 
mirrors, separate closets, separate desk space, etc. 


Post Graduate students in their own building, 
Wildcliff. Younger girls, 6-14, in separate school, 
Parents will always find a warm i 
welcome in the Mothers’ Room. 


You are cordially invited to visit the school. 
Catalogs. 


Address. 


Principals 
Box 1500, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mary fyon School 
For girls who love’ the kindly warmth of open 


firesides and happy school life, Mary Lyon is the 
College prep- 


Also long 4 


PUTNAM HALL 


Students pre- 
Special courses 
Music, Art, Do- 
Tennis, Horseback riding, 


Vassar Preparatory school. 

pared for all leading colleges. 

for High School graduates. 
mestic Science. 


Military Drill, Sleeping porches. 


Separate 


[SOUTHERN COLLECE| 


house for younger children. Address Janier College aoe | Finishing aeons 
ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A. B,, Principal. FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 


General, 


ssion, Domestic 


year 


Twelve acre campuson 
Lake Michigan in town 
of. w ealth and culture 28 
mi'es north of 
College Preparatory, 
High School 
and Advanced Courses. Spe 
cial Instruction in Music, Ex. 


studied. Junior, College 


door sports. Swi a. 
year. 
request. 


Chicago. 


Horseback riding. 


Penn Hal] School for Girls 


Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. “tym: 
nasium, Basketball. Studentsfrommanystates. 
206 College Place, Pet Al 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- 
Preparatory and 


27tn 


Arts and 


cience. Open-air sports. COURSES OF STUDY gave Ad 
horseback riding. Gymna- lorseback Riding 
x College Preparat Basketball 
x ‘ sium, swimming pool. For Modern ‘Language Hockey, Tennis 


Domestic Science 
usic, 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
ted in one of the most = pee and healthful 


Loca’ 
spots in New England. 
in 


's 50-acre farm, “Umberfield,’ 
, Skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls h 


One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
catalog and views. 


detai's address 
MISS mos R, TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 301, Lake Forest, Ill. 


cunded 1875 


opp ortunities for all sports, a tennis, basket- 
ere also put 
thelr Domestic Science teachings into actual = ice. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., san a 


year spent at Atlantic City. Work 
without interruption. Rates, 
and view book address 


Box N - 


AIM—Fuall Developement of True Womanhood 


Boating, Fencing 
Corrective Gymnastics 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
Custeomte privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
continues 
» $600. For catalogue 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS = AND NEW 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art and 
Domestic Science Courses 
nasium. Write for catalog and view book. 
MRS. JOHN FRARNLEY, Principal 
Box 415, 


Burlington, New Jersey 


nd for 


NEAR 
‘ORK 
General College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 


French 


. Outdoor Sports. Gym- 


Formerly Miss Marshal.’s School 


COMBINES the charm and wholesome- 
ness of a beautiful suburb with all city 


advantages only 20 minutes away. Pre- 
pares ‘for all colleges. Strong general 
courses, Dorrestic Science. Music and Art. 
Campus four acres with lake. Outdoor 
sports, swimming and riding. Small classes 
ani individual attention. Separate house 
for younger gir's. Oliver Centon, Visitin * 
Director Piano 
Depart ment. 
Catalog an 
views on re 
quest. 
Head of School 
Oak Lane 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


A school for girls, offering a broad 

Ashley Hall variety of courses, ‘including prepara- 

tion for entrance to the best — 8 Colleges. Gulden 

old estate, 4 acres, with modern 

pool, Northern advantages in Southern climate. Catal 

on request MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Princip: 
UTH CAROLINA. Charleston. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Tour schools m one: 


Pracheal stage 
The Schodls students stock ano 


theatre puble she oppearoes 


Write for detailed catalog study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


225 W. 57th St. 
New York 


HE 
Leland Powers School all WorD 
of expression with a building of its own. 
Distinguished for the success of its out 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres <— Pedagogy 
y Summer Session. 40th year. Degrees granted. 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


4 ITION 
The National School or 
The oldest schoo! ool of 
Degrees 4 c speakin) 
English, Teonaile Art, Professional and Finishing 
Dormitories. For catal D.R.SHOEMAKER, Prin, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 1 i716 De Lancy St. 


The Williams School 


Teachers’ Course; Lyceum Course: Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. Graduates eligible to —_ bog 
State Public penoos without State Certifi 
Dormitories and Audito' 
NEw YorK, Ithaca, 2 Dewitt Park. THE REGISTRAR. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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Schools of Physical Education 


. Schools for Boys and Girls .- 19 


Good Paying Positions 


Open to Young Men and Women as 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


Two year normal 
course for High 
School graduates, 
leading to well- 
paid positions as 
Physical Directors, 
Playground Super- 
3visors or Athletic 
Coaches. Graduate-placing bureau. 


rge building with commie equipment 

including gymnasium, swimming pool, danc- 

——_ auditorium. A thoroughly modern dor- 

for women. Training includes 

es, gymnasium drills, aesthetic 

and folk dancing, etc. Entrance Date 
Sept. 15. Write for catalogue. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE (Qj EDUCATION 


Accredited 
Address 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


New Haven Normal 
ing, Dh mltores tgining, playground work. Vocational bureau. 
i= nasiums. New Dining Hall. 9 build- 
-acre campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 
1 saben on Sound. 
CONNECTICUT. New Haven. 1466 Chapel Street. 


Posse N. ormal School of Gymnastics 
31st year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. The war has created great demand for our gradu- 
ates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Apply to THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Rhee 198}. Address 
for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. 

College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domes- 
tie Arts and Science. Military 
training, Gymnasium and Ath- 
letic fields. 75th year. Endowed 
- -low rates. Catalogue. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


Troy Conference Academy Beautifully sit 
Separate for and Girls. 
ymnasium, Chapel an Pre repexes for College, 
Courses in Household Econom Music, Elocu- 
tion, and Art. urrounded 1834. rates. 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. Cc. 1 LEONARD, Prin. 


Kent's Hill Seminary 

Extensive grounds. Athletic fields.” Modern buildi 

Prepares for college, scientific schools and business. M 

Equal opportunity for boys and girls. Moderate cost. 

Booklet. (OHN O. NEWTON, A.B., President. 
MAINE, Kent's Hill. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. 
Colby Academy Location unsurpamied. Co-educa- 
tional. ts college requirements. ‘General courses. 
Domestic Arts, Music. Modern buildings. Exceptional 
scientific equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Endow- 
ment. Founded 1837. Boston office, Tremont Temple. 
N.H.,New London. JUSTIN O.WELLMAN, A.B.,H 


Kimball Union Academy lgh-grade, pre- 
with a moderate tuition. 107th year opens Sept. 17th. 
elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. d 


arate dormi 
Playing fields. TRACY, 


RLES ALDEN 
Ww HAMPSHIRE, Meride H 


At the foot of ged Moun- 

Proctor Academy {hin’ Ample fields for recre- 
ation and organized athletics. Modern buildings. Gym- 
College preparatory, agricultural, domestic arts 
care of each boy x: girl. Lady Prin- 

cipal f for for gues. $400. Address F.T. CLAYTON, A. M., 
AMPSHIRE, ‘andover. Headmaster. 


Seminary 
9 acres. 6 buildi Modern dormitories. 
Preparation for college or busin Music. Domestic 
Science. Organized study and athletics, Ad 
CLARENCE P. QuMBY, President. 
MAINE, Portland. 


Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 10 buildings. 
including new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate 
dormitories for young men and women. New 25 acre 
athletic field. 
ideals. Preparation for cote 


high school graduates. Economics, Sewing, 
Dressmaking andDomesticScience. Catalog and views. 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Ratly distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 

Seminary faculty, gymnasium and ath- 
letie eld. Supervised stu y, play _and athletics 
to the of each boy. House mothers. 


and equipment superior to most 
a schools while the endowment per- 

ts an unusually moderate rate. For informa- 
tion about either school address George L.Plimp- 
ton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


Dickinson Seminary Experi 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, 
Art, Crafts, Ex All sports. 1. 
Gymnasiums. ‘o-educational. Separate dormitories. —_ 
es $450. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, W1 rt, Box G. 


Parsonsheld Seminary and In 
the mas of White Mts. = acres. 4 bldgs: Invigorat- 
All sports. College preparatory. course. Domestic 
Se! jure. Endowment permits $200 to 
all expense. et. WESLEY SOWLE, Prin. 
MAINE, Kesar. Falls, Box 3. 


Chicago Normal School 
Summer School June 30 to Aug. 9. Prepares young women 
for Physical TIeCEOre, Playground Supervisors, Dan 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Well su 
dormitory. Spring and fail cam) Adi DIRECTOR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


Battle Creek Normal School 


Physical Education. Commer, Course, July 7th, six weeks 
‘ormal es 


‘ourse, Sept. 10th. years. it grade 
training: standard and si eclal unique facilities and equip- 
ment. Address C. CRAMPTON, M.D., Dean. 


MICHIGAN, Battle Greek. Box 6. 


The. Ithaca School of Physical Training 


Two year Normal Course. Graduateseligible to teachin 
N.Y. State Public! Schools without State Certificate. Course 
includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speaking, games. 
Co-educational. Dormitories. Fort catalogue ad 

NEw York, Ithaca, 2 DeWitt Park. THE REGISTRAR. 


The Cosmopolitan 
Educational Club 


What it ts and how you can use it. 


'HE Cosmopolitan Club helps 
Cosmopolitan readers find schools for 
their sons and daughters. 


During the past ten years it has recommended 
schools to more than 20,000 people. 


No other publication can peterm os so valuable 
a school service for its readers, use no other 
has the same mae rculation among the best 
homes in 


How You can use it. 

To take advantage of the Club's facilities for 
helping you find a school for our toy or girl it 
is necessary for you to write us ly, covering 
the following points: 


The kind of school you wish. 

The age and sex of the applicant. 

Approximate location b school desired. 

Amount you care to spend annually. 
There is no charge for this service. It is ren- 


dered Sadly in the iaterest of the readers of 
Cosmopolitan 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
CLUB 


119 West 40th Street New York 


53rd year. Young men and young 
Dean Acad €mMY women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient helpful in every 
of a broad culture, a Joyal helpf: 
endowment permits liberal terms. 
course in domestic For catalogue ad 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Prin. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools and camps advertised in these pages Bing will 
make no mistake in writing to those that interest y 


A School of exceptional advantages on reason 
able terms, large endowment. 
Conthcuasas. 43d year. 8 buildings. Gym- 

ium. Swimming pool. Athletics, Military 
anil, Manual! training. Prepares for College or 
Business. Individual instruction. Piano, V cice. 
Four year courses and electives. Violin, prepara- 
toryand advanced. Art, Domestic Science, 2 years’ 
course. Oratory. Glee Club. Orchestra. Chorus, 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal Owatonna, Minn. 


Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D. 
Eastern College A 20th-Century College. ¥ine 
new bldgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two-year, degree 
courses in Lit., Ped., Dom. Bu 
usic © Conservatory. Pre Dept. with certificate rela- 
tions. Military Training. ERVIN U. Roop, Ph.D., 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C esident’ 


fie: rivi- 
Wayland Academy & lege with leading cuileges 
Christian home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year rel: 
mile e, all courses, 6 buildings; 20-acri half- 
le track. Military drill. Endownment $250,000: 
no, violin, vocal music, elocution, stemography. 
Beaver Dam, Box ED. HEADMASTER. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 


for College, Scientific 
——_ and Business. Music, Household 
anual Trai ining. 
In ‘the Mt. Wachusett segien. Seven build- 
Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre_ 
campus. For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A.M., Ph.D., Principal 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educat.onal preparatory school. ional equi, 
ment made possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
business fundamentals, music and oratory. 


Earle We Hamblin. Prins, Box 2. Austinburs, Vhio. 


Narses’ Training Schools 


Traiming Course for Nurses Ou. Nurses 
Course offers special advantages. beds. Pupile 
ja urses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income while 


Nathan Littauer Hospital School 
‘or Nursing—Registered. Offers a complete general 
eum of 3 yrs. re. Last six months specializing in any 


learning. Two weeks annual vacation. uirement, Gram- chosen by student. wooo eo one year high school or 
mar School and 1st year High School. Address Supt., equivalent. C — and September. Address 
NEw JERSEY, Trenton. MERCER HOSPITAL. New YorK, Gloversvill 


Hurley Hospital Training School ities, 

Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 

a 3 years course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 

and contagious nursing. School catalog and bl lanks sent on 

——* to 0 ee Supt. of Hospital and Training School 
CHIGAN, 


United Hospital Training School y ae. 


by State Board of Regents, offers 244 years’ 

course; afillation with Mount Sina osp., City. New 

hospital, well equi , one hour’s ride rom New York, de- 

lightful nurses’ 5 er information upon request. 
your, Port Chester. Supt. OF TRAINING ScHoo iL. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for ishoemetion on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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20 Conservatories of Masic ( 
Edear Nelson 


An institution of National prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


Educational Club || 


Pars M U SI Languages What it is and how you can use it. 
Physical Culture Dancing ’ | ‘HE Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
Faculty of over aixt instructors including such famous ar- . 
tists as Charles W. Clark, baritone, Richard Czerwonky, vio- helps Cosmopolitan Readers find 
linist, Moses Boguslawski, Mine. Julie Rive-King, pianists. schools for their sons and daughters. 


On servatory in Chicago with its own building 
7 residence dapextment for boarding students During the past ten years it has 


Fall term begins Sept. 8. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated catalog recommended schools to more than 
describing this magnificently equipped school and its many advantages,address 20,000 people. 
? 


- Cc. M. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO Peete 
No other publication can perform so 


valuable a school service for its readers, 
because no other has the same wide 


AMERICAN CONSERV ATORY ——— the best homes in 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


How You can use it 


1 
OFFERS modern courses in all branches of To take advantage of the Club’s 
Music and Dramatic Art. Ninety artist- facilities for helping you find a school 
instructors. Special teaching engagement of for your boy or girl it is necessary for 
D the diets wished Vocal Artist and teacher, you to write us fully, covering the follow- 
ing points: = 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 23 to JULY 26 
Musical, Public Pine and Physic ca Training De- Desirable dormitory accommodations. Many The kind of school you’ wish. 
partmentseligiblevo teach, In N. State Public Schools free advantages. _ The age and sex of the applicant. 
in the Lyceum ‘eld. D crmitories and Goneert Hall, | | | For free catalog and general information, Approximate location of school desired. 
Summer School. Terms moderate. For catalog address address Amount you care to spend ann ually. 
The Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. American Conservatory, 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago, ! 
Thirty-fourth Annual Session Begins Sept. There is no charge for this service. 
: year. | | 11, 1919. It is rendered gladly in the interests of 
ombs Uonservatory o usic 
b- the readers of Cosmopolitan. 


Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. 


lic School Music Supervision. Pu ecitals a week. . “4 4 of Music. 
Daily Supervision. Prechnic Classes. ves Pupils’ Sym ho ny Cincinnati Conservatory 1867 by Clara Baur. 
el 


4 

for Women. Conferred. | Faculty of || COSMOPOLITAN 

Columbia School of Music Ox10, Cinci i, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. y 


Summer — starts June 23. Six weeks course. Year \ 
book free. oO Theory, Voice, Violin, Public School 119 W. 40th , New York ; 
Music. Sone collegiate year opens Sept. 10, 1919. 
'LARE OSBORNE REED, Director. 
ILLINo!Is, Chicago, 508 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 85. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


New York School of Music and Arts MARTA MILINOWSKI, B. A., Director 
All branches of muse. Dey ond boarding =... training teachers wide and 
J ng experience. our years specia wor or pe: former's 
New York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. St. Lender's & countess te key 
istory d Apereciation School 
i f N rus, orchestra and recita eerful home environ- 
Institute of Musical Art Sty | | D. Sons 
school. Frank Damrosch, Director. 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and Address, The | Director, Lake Forest, Illinois 
equip to give highest advantages to most an Credits allowed by Lake Forest College and Ferry Hall 
talents. Address SECRETA Jor Music School work 


New CIty, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Conn. Froebel Normal Kindergarten Primary | The Fannie A. Smith Kindergary 
demic, kindergarten, and playground courses. | ized teachers. Unusual opportunity for practice — 
Boarding and day ig "Big opportunities for our gradu- | Connection between primary and kindergarten em dress 


a State certificate. vers board and tuition. | sized. One and two year eee For catalogue ad 
2ist year. Booklets. Address Mary C. MILLS FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. Principal. CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, “303 Lafayette on 
Lesley Normal School {9% Eindergartnersand | Destalozzi Froebel Training School 
ae Courses given by Harvard educat on Prepares for kin- Kindergarten Normal. Summer School. June 24— 
oe dergarten, playground, first, second and third grades. | Aug. 2. 23d yr. opens Sept. 16. 3 Depts. I. Kindergarten. P 
a Dormitory and house mother. Il. Primary. III. Playground. Accredited. Fine equip- : 
ae Mrs. EpITH LESLEY WOLFARD. ment. Dormitory overlooks the Lake. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridee, 29 Everett. Street ILLINoIs, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Bivd., Box 5. 
: 
Kindergarten-PrimaryT raining School | The Columbia Kindergarten Frajning 


Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. | offers a one and two years’ course in Kind 
Preyares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special J n ahem and 
teachers from Oberlin College and Conservas fatory of Music, | Methods. 


SE C. DEAN. 
Oberlin, 125 Elm St. ov Washington, 2108 Conn. Ave, 178—"Miss Simplicity” 


The latest Harrison 
| Fisher girl. In color. : 
= COLLE 11x14 inches. 25 cents 


Delivery guaranteed. If outside | 
of the United States, please add ) 
10 cents for registration. | 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 


are in constant demand. In the present reconstruction teaching 
offers great opportunities. Combine professional training and a 
cultural education by taking kindergarten or elemen- Br 
tary work. - 

College accredited. Diploma, two vears. Three 
and four year courses. Dormitories on College grounds. 
Social advantages. Splendid school spirit. For illus- 
trated catalog and full information address 
BOX 52, 2944 MICHIGAN =e. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our new catalog sent upon receipt 
of postage. Edition limited. 


Cosmopolitan Print Pept. a 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. City | 
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_ to make good. 


“I was astounded at my new power over men and wowen. 


they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME 


Secret 


People 


People actually went out of their way to do things for me— 


akin 


‘Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,’’ says this 


man. 


AY the office was talking about it and we were 
wondering which one of us would be the lucky 
man. 

There was an important job to be filled—as 
Assistant-to-the-President. According to the gen- 
eral run of salaries in the office, this one would 
easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, was 
striking personality and the ability to meet even 
the biggest men in their offices, their clubs and 
their homes on a basis of absolute equality. This 
the firm considered of even more importance than 
knowledge of the business. 


yo know just what happens when news of 
this sort gets around an office. The boys got to 
picking the man among themselves. They had the 
choice all narrowed down to two men—Harrison 
and myself. That was the way I felt about it, too. 
Harrison was big enough for the job, and could 
undoubtedly make a success of it. But, personally, 
I felt that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. 
And I was sure that the firm knew it too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure when 
the president’s secretary came into my office with 
a cheery smile, looked at me meaningly, handed 
me a bulletin, and said, “‘Mr. Frazer, here is the 
news about the new Assistant-to-the-President.” 
There seemed to be a new note of added respect in 
her attitude toward me. I smiled my appreciation 
as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! Never did the 
sun shine so brightly as on that morning, and never 
did it seem so good to be alive! These were my 
thoughts as I gazed out of the window, seeing not 
the hurrying throngs, but vivid pictures of my new 
position flashing before me. And then for a further 
joyous thrill I read the bulletin. It said, ‘“‘ Effective 
January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland 
office, will assume the duties of Assistant-to-the- 
President at the home office.” 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it couldn’t be Peters! 

Why, this fellow Peters was only a branch- 
office salesman. . . . Personality! Why, he was 
only five feet four inches high, and had no more 
personality than a mouse. Stack him up against 
a big man and he’d look and act like an office boy. 
I knew Peters well and there was nothing to him, 
nothing at all. 

January the first came and Peters assumed his 
new duties. All the boys were openly hostile to 
him. Naturally, I felt very keenly about it, and 
didn’t exactly go out of my way to make things 
pleasant for him—not exactly! 

But our open opposition didn’t seem to bother 
Peters. He went right on with his work and began 
n Soon I noticed that, despite my 
feeling against him, I was secretly beginning to 
admire him. He was winning over the other boys, 
too. It wasn’t long before we all buried out little 
hatchets and palled up with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big hit he 


It surely did wonders for him. 


made with the people we did business with. I 
never saw anything like it. They would come in 
and write in and ’phone in to the firm and praise 
Peters to the skies. They insisted on doing busi- 
ness with him, and gave him orders of a size that 
made you dizzy to look at. And offers of positions! 
—why, Peters had almost as many fancy-figure 
positions offered to him, as a dictionary has words. 


wa I couldn’t quite get into my mind was 
how a little, unassuming, ordinary-to-look-at 
chap like Peters could make such a big hit with 
every one—especially with influential men. He 
seemed to have an uncanny influence over people. 
The masterly Peters of today was an altogether 
different man from the commonplace Peters I had 
first met years ago. I couldn’t quite make it out, 
nor could the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him to evade. 
But he didn’t. He let me in on the secret. He 
said he wasn’t afraid to do it as there always was 
plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind in exactly 
the same way as when you stand on a hill and look 
through binocular glasses at objects in the far dis- 
tance. Lots of things which I couldn’t see before 
suddenly leaped into my mind with startling clear- 
ness. A new sense of power surged through me. 
And I felt the urge to put it into action. 

Within a month I was getting remarkable re- 
sults. J had suddenly become popular. Business 
men of importance who had formerly given me 
only a passing nod of acquaintance suddenly showed 
a desire for my friendship. I was invited into the 
most select social circles. People—even strangers 
—actually went out of their way to do things for 
me. At first I was astounded at my new power 
over men and women. I could not only get them to 
do what I wanted them to do, but they actually an- 
ticipated my wishes and seemed eager to please me. 

One of our biggest customers had a grievance 
against the firm. He held off payment of a big bill 
and switched to one of our competitors. I was sent 
to see him. He met me like a cornered tiger. A 
few words and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen 
minutes he was showering me with apologies. He 
gave me a check in full payment, another big order, 
and promised to continue giving us all his business. 

I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but 
they all tell the same story—the ability to make 
people like you, believe what you want them to 
believe, and to do what you want them to do. I 
don’t take any personal credit for what I’ve done. 
All the credit I give to the method Peters told me 
about. We've both told it to lots of our friends, 
and it has enabled them to do just as remarkable 
things as Peters and I have done. 


UT YOU want to know what method I used to 

do all these remarkable things. It’s simply 
this: You know that everyone doesn’t think alike. 
What one likes another dislikes. What pleases one 


How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


offends another. And what offends one pleases 
another. Well, there’s your cue. You can make 
an instant hit with anyone if you say the things 
they want you to say, and act the way they want 
you to act. Do this, and they'll not only like you, 
and believe in you, but will literally take the shirt off 
their back to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do it easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. Written on every man, woman and child are 
signs, as clearly and as distinctly as though they ~ 
were in letters a foot high, which show you from 
one quick glance exactly what to say and to do to 
please them—to get them to believe what you want 
them to believe—to think as you think—to do 
exactly what you want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret 
of getting what you want out of life—of making 
friends, of business and social advancement. Every 
great leader uses this method. That is why he IS 
a leader. Use it yourself and you will quickly be- 
come a leader—nothing can stop you. And you'll 
surely want to use it, if for no other reason than to 
protect yourself against others. 


war Peters told me at luncheon that day was this: 

“*Get Dr. Blackford’s ‘ Reading Character at 
I did so. This is how I learned to do all the remarkable 
things I've told you about. 

You've heard of Dr. Blackford. She is a Master Char- 
acter Analyst. Many concerns will not employ a man 
without first getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Con- 
cerns such as Westinghouse Electric and_ Manufacturing 
Company, Baker Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company 
and many others pay her large annual fees for advice 
on dealing with human nature. 

So great was the demand for her services that she could 
not even begin to fill all her engagements. So she has ex- 
plained her method in a simple seven-lesson course entitled 
Reading Character at Sight.’’ Even a half-hour’s read- 
ing of this remarkable course will give you an insight into 
human nature and a power over people which will surprise 
you. 


d hlich Rlackford’: 
s 


Such c e have the in Dr. 1 
Course, “ Reading Character at Sight,” that they will 
ladly send it to you on approval. Send no money. Merely 
I] in and mail the coupon. The complete course will go to 
you instantly, on approval, all charges prepaid. Look it 
over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the claims made for 
it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it, and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep.it—as you 
surely will—then merely remit five dollars in full payment. 
Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obligation. 
The entire course goes to you on approval. You've ever 
thing to gain—nothing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW. 
while this remarkable offer remains open. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. B-377, 119 West 4oth Street, New York. 

You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 
lessons entitled ‘‘Reading Character at Sight. I will 
either remail the course to you within five days after its 
receipt, or send you $5 in full payment of the course. 
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REAL ESTATE 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


CALIFORNIA 
For Sale—Beautiful home in 


$1,000 per man per county—Strange inven- 
tion startles world. amazed. ‘en inex 


$2,200 in 14 
12 hours. 


The Dair 
. Free booklet 


y Country, Fruits and 
Nuts. W ept. “C.’ 


n 30 days; $15,000 to date. 
ae aed r bath equipment for any home at only 
$6.50. Self-heating. No plumbling or water-works 
required. Investigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. 
Write letter or tal ae 


Z line for Au bile Owners. Sells easy, 


Zenoline saves 


Stanislaus Gounty 1 Boar of Trade, Send no mone 
Modesto. Cal. Allen Mfg. Co., 508 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O 
FLORIDA 
tiful permanent position, good income. 
Fruttlan gasoline, because it increases mileage and power, 


our grove. Board of Trade, 15 Trade 
itland Park, Florida. 


omy s estate, center of winter resort in Flor- 
da’s lake jewelled highlands, 20 room villa, all con- 
nds handsomely landscaped, encir- 
cli witching lake. Railroad and automobile 
facilities, health conditions, climate, drinking water 
ideal. Price $35,000 to settle estate—worth much 
more. No trifiers. Board of Trade, 15 Clark Street, 
Fruitland Florida. 


For es, cotton, your first crops, should pey 


acres of choice land, we'll give you the land. For 


et land free. Trifiers please don't write. 
nvite -blooded men and women who have the 
above capital for embracing a real Se gl of 


re- 
to motors. Treat 00 gai ions 
of gasoline for $1.00. Satisfaction aranteed or 
money refund: Write for our liberal terms. Acme 
ProductsCo. ,301LouisvilleTrustBldg. ‘Louisville, Ky. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. on ils free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$50 ee auto owner wants gold 
initials on ay ' car. mples and particulars free. 
onogram Co., 
Devt, E., East Orange, N. J. 


Pr where extracts 
prohibited. the iron while it’s hot. Sell ‘‘Za- 
food flavors; contain no alcohol. 
Ten times stronger. Can be sold anywhere. Here's 
your chance to make $8 to $12 a day. Send postal 
now for territory and free outfit offer. Am 


vents carbon, harmless 


erican 
owning their own orange grove to write t 
ng Board of Trade, m Products Co., Bri American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
15 Opportunity Avenue, ethene: & Big Pes s and Free Automobile intro- 
itland Park, Be wonderful w gasoline ave, puncture 
auto necessities. Ou a ; a 
MISCELLANEOUS Louisville, Ky, 
$100 a Stock, tools, crops, often included to ont and 
settle “quickly. Write for bie illustrated ha liveries gu 
E.A.Strout Farm Agency,2026 BR., Sun B 


Guaranteed Solid 14-Karat coe Safety Self- 
Filling Fountain Pen, the “‘ Libert; on ten days 
trial for $1; delivery guaranteed. $1. 0 back for it, = 
want it. Rand-McNally Co.,Publishers, 
or to the $4 .50 pen we have using.” 
your address and the $1 (at our risk). 2am 
Co.,201 MajesticBldg., Detriot, Mich. 


erantecd. ready. rite jay. 
The C & D Oo. 
Dept. 30, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ad Let us show the 
eviden practical tests. Exclusive 
county righin Sells every. motorist, on land or water 

“*Carbonvoid,” 
Box “‘B,” Bradley Beach, N. J. 


America’s Summer Playground - 
where vn have the most ideal cool climate, «*ord- 
ing perfect, enjoyable days and cool, restful nights, 

, Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia. 


governments of the United States and Canada to 
spend your vacation in travel by ory in A the Pacific 
Most gorgeous scenery in and 
every outdoor sport and recreation. 
erbert Cuthbert, 
Northwest Tourist ‘Association, 
Smith Building, Seattle, Wash., 
for free booklet. 
Cash Paid for Butterflies, Insects. Simple 
work with my price list, pictures, instructions. Hun- 
ofkinds wanted for collections. Send 4c at once 
for prospectus. Sinclair, D-18, Ocean Park, Calif. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample 
of our big magazine, showing how to make better 
pictures and earn money. ——gacaae Photography, 
844 Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass 

“Any six cr eight exposure — u 
Card size developed and printed 
8 x 10 your favorite negative 2 
ductory offer to show high qualit; wor! 

Associated Photo 
Dept. 13, Cincinnati, Sta. a 


to Post 


Big ts for 
Mfe. . Lake St., Chicago. 

Man in each town to refinish chandeliers, 
brass beds, automobiles by new method. $10 daily 
without capital or experience. particulars and 
proofs. Gunmetal Co., Ave. G., Decatur, TI. 

Fiber Brooms. Outwear 5 corn brooms guar- 

anteed 1 year. _ sample outfit $1.00 postpaid. 
ovens Fiber Broom Co., 620 S. Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Large wants to 
sell shirts, SS: hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts. rect to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York Citv. 


vues or Free—any size, 12 prints (trial 

order) 2c Quick—Satisfactory work guaran- 

Rei og with order. Save money. ennett 
Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted to call on confec- 
tioners and macaroni manufacturers, with a specialty 
oat ee Liberal commission: side line; exclusive 
territory. The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland. O. 


Films Hand-developed, 10c. Send roll and 3 

dimes for six —_ prints. Enlargements free from 
our favorite negatives. Write for particulars 
ilger’s Studio, 4a Main Street, Freeport 


Special Offer—Your next ds > Film Devel- 


Photo-finishing: send trial 
order for developing, ores or enlarging. Pay if 
satisfied with work and prices. Price list pecial 
offer on request. Lyon Photo Works, Moline, 

Special Offer. Your next 
develo Prints 2ceach. Very highest qual- 
ity. 3.4 Ba Moser & Son, 2019 St. 
James Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

Mail us 15c with any size Film for develop- 
ment and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any 
size and 15c for 4 een 8x10 mounted enlarge- 
ments 35c. Prom ‘ect service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 395 i ell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to sell out- 
right or place on o isher Send details to 
Adams Fisher Mfg. Co., 52 A, 
it. Louis, Mo. 
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Men or Women—FEstablish — 


5 
& 
Be 


$7 
Sickmess or Cost $6 
I 


Agents—$30 to $100 a week. Free samples 
Gold Sign Le’ 
Anyone can pu 1 offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 P— N. Clark. Chicago. 


Agents, quick seller, California R bead 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


~ Big New York Manufacturer wants agents to 
sell garments for men, women and children direct t> 
wearers. Fine profits, Contract protection when qual- 
ified. Dept.12,Quality Garment Co., 79 5th Av. Ry. 


Salesmen wanted. To sell Shinon Products 
jd retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Con- 
— ge big, low prices, attractive deals. 18-year 
qual ity re utation. commission nets large 
income. All or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. 


Huge x... the Nibco Sanita 
Brushes. Auto rown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Scan Dusters, and other specialties, 
Big Line. Fast wary Write today. Silver-Cham. 
berlin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. a 


American Eagle Kite.— (Patented) Flies like 
a bird. Folds =p like an umbrella. Easy to fiy. 
Sells fast. Special proposition to boy and girl agents 
during vacation season. Sample pos postpala in U. 8 
$1.75. The Southard Novelty Co., Columbus, 0° 


$5 an Hour Easy for live-wire agents. One 
earned $87.50 in 7 hours. Many making $15 daily. 
Superior raincoats sell. Out-of-ordinary kind. Maker 
to wearer. Unusual offer. Exclusive territory. Desk 
50, Superior Raincoat Co., Dayton. Ohio. 


Your Covertunity 

Do you want to make real money by handling 
the fastest selling apeckeliy on the market for the 
est house of its kind in the world? Character 
and ability more essential than experience. Send 
us full details about yourself, with references. We'll 

ot ay tell at ‘ou what there is in it for you. 

ion, Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N 


Agents: Water — Kitchen Apron. 
no law buys. 
durable, money. 
Thomas Company, 2118 


Do you want to sell a nationally advertised 
line, manufactured by a Company which has been 
business eos f years—the largest of its kind in 
the world (Capital and Surplus over $2,000,000.00)? 
Do you want to set your own salary? Expansion of 
the business of the Todd Protectograph Company 
will case it place fifty en of 
ergy, y an er in agencies in vari- 
arts of the ited States and Canada. oO 
prev jous necessary but highest ref- 
erences req ery opportunity for good in- 
and ‘position selling Todd Pro*ec- 
3 Writers (prices $25.00 to $75.00) and 
of Forgery Proof Protod Checks. Rapid 
advancement to District Managerships for men who 
show ry 


N. 
Todd Provectorraph Company, 


Agents—pair silk hose tree. State size ona 
color. Beautiful line direct from <- Good profi 

Agents wanted. Write today. Triplewear’’ Mills, 
pa E. 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal and nent income from 
renewals. $100. State. Address 
Insurance tana ept. S, Newark, N. 


Sells for 50c. “Copyrighted Com- 
lete History World 's War, ”ononesheet size 25x38. 
Ly out. wh hed 7 colors. One sample free. Big 
seller. U. 8. Adv. Products Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ford Owners, Agents, Double Power through 
leverage. Auxiliary transmission. Climbh hills without 
low. 7 vitaladvantages. Complete line ‘‘ Powerford” 
devices. Trial plan. Victor-Ford, 252 W. 54, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies—Fascinating home business tinting. 
Rostoeres. pictures, photos, etc., spare time for profit. 
$5 on 100, no net samples 10c Sv. Par- 
ticulars free. Artint,102-H, StationA, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Women, gre, 18 or over, wanted. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Jobs 1 first year. Pleasant work 
Many opportunities. List free. Write 
Franklin Institute. Dept. F, 14, Rochester, N. 

Women, Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local resentative, and make big 
cash profits, selling stylish ‘‘ National’’ dress-goods, 
wash-fabrics, silks, wolstings, etc. Splendid sample 
outfit brings ‘quick, profitable orders. No experience 
needed. Spare-time work means a steady income for 
you. Write for generous selling plan, National 
Dress Goods Co., No. 53 Beach St., N. Y. 


coining money for hustlers. New stuff. Tremendous 
demand. Big profits. Catalog Free. Mission Bead 


Co., 1469 Trola. Los Angeles, Cal 
Get our plan for monosrammins bil 


Women—Become Expert Das Designers. 
Earn $125 month. Fascinating work. Peace pros- 
ity means many itions. Sample lessons free. 
anklin Institute, Dept. F, 863, Rochester, N. Y. 


trunks, hand luggage and all aa articles by 
transfer method: experience unnecessa 
tional profits. Motorists’ Access Co., Mansfeld, 


or Traveling. Experience 
~ ay’ cone for list of openings and full par- 
re in spare time to earn the big 
to $10,000 a year. 
service nm Members. Nati. Salesmen’s Tr. 
Assn. Dept. 124 H. Chicago, TIl. 

Sales Agents wanted in every Y - 34 to give 
all or aware time. _ Positions worth $750 to $1,500 
ong We train the inexperienced. Novelty Cut- 

o., 7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


“Keep Looking Young—There are several 
toilet properations which the dainty woman who is 


*particular about her appearance and health finds in- 


a ensable. Address Olive Chemical Company, 
Broadwav, Providence, R. I.” 


FOR THE HOME 


California Bungalow Books—‘tHome (Kraft 
Homes,” Dra' Homes,”’ and 
“Plan Krat Contain dis- 
tinctive designs, De Co., 
422 Union League B 

on page 166 


C 
Ag 
| 
Gy 
e 
ere -1s “much. of value and- interest -to ° you-in-these columns 
an 4 
ho ichleicher, a minister, $195 first ee 
W 
W 
d 
il 
Ua > 2) ) a "4% a 
have $720 cash to buy orange trees to plant on 10 r 
1.440 cash you can buy the trees for 20 acres an 
t 
Needs I 
Dainty, 
le free. 
t 
1 
V 
Hydronizer—Insures clean plugs, consumes 
carbon, saves gasoline, intensifies power and in- 
$2.50 per day Salary Paid One Person in 
each town to distribute free circulars, and take 
orders for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
Start in a permanent business of your own, } 
selling guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mills. No capital or experience needed; many 
representatives make $3,006 to $5,000 per year, See 
Become our district manager—get others working a 
for you. Write for details to Malloch Knitting 
Weekly Benefit. 
$15. Annually. 
] 
24 hours service. Enclose money with order. Write ; 
for price list ‘“‘A’’ and sample print. Johnston & 
| 
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The Man with 
Million Dollar Memory 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory in a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


A MAN must have a pretty good 


memory to have it assessed at a 

million dollars. And yet this is 
what I have heard business men say 
was.a small valuation of the memory 
of one of our big industrial leaders. 

The man I refer toisoneof the giants 
of American Business. He is the presi- 
dent of one of the largest corporations 
in the world and one whose employees 
run into the hundred thousands. 

Ask this man anything about the 
history of his business—about the de- 
tails of production in any one of his 
plants—about the characteristics of 
his thousands of important employees 
—or in fact ask him anything you can 
think of in relation to his business and 
its complex ramifications, and he 
comes back with the figures and facts 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

All who know this great man—and 
there is not a man in America who 
doesn’t know him—say that perhaps 
the greatest factor in his marvelous 
success is his memory. 


Memory and Good Judgment 

Good judgment is largely a matter 
of memory. It is easy to make the 
right decisions if you have all the re- 
lated facts outlined in your mind— 
clearly and exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are 
made because the man who makes 
them forgets some vital facts or figure 
which, had he been able to summon 
clearly to mind, would have changed 
his viewpoint. 

The Power of Memory 


A man’s experience in business is only as old 
as his memory. The measure of his ability is 
largely his power to remember at the right 
time. Two men who have 
been in a certain business 


Remember | wii) vary greatly in their 
Instantly | experience and value. 

Hames and Fores If can 
ou clearly and accurately— 
— and Notes | the solution of every im- 
Business Details portant problem since you 
pe) er first took hold of your 
work, you can make ail 
Pictures of your experience count. 


History and Dates If, however, you have 


Streets and Numbers 
Business Figures not a good memory and 
Statistics cannot recall instantly 
i facts and figures that you 
and Lectures} learned years ago you can- 
Business Reports not make your experience 
Good Stories count 
Household Duties There is no asset in busi- 
ments} ness more important than 
Social Engagements po 


a good memory. The man 


referred to at the beginning of this article, 
whose memory is said to be easily worth a 
million dollars, knows more about his business 
than any other man in his field because he has 
been able to remember everything he has ever 
learned. 


Mr. Roth’s Amazing 
Memory Feats 


Any man, woman or child of average intelli- 
gence can easily and quickly acquire a sure and 
exact memory. 


When David M. Roth, the famous expert, 
first determined to cultivate his memory he did 
it because he had a poor memory. He actually 
could not remember a man’s name twenty 
seconds. He forgot so many things that he 
knew he could not succeed unless he did learn 
how to remember. 


Today there are over ten thousand people in 
the United States whom Mr. Roth has met at 
different times—most of them only once— 
whom he can name instantly on sight. Mr. 
Roth can, and has, hundreds of times at dinners, 
and lectures, asked from fifty to one hundred 
people to tell him their name and telephone 
numbers, and business connections, and then, 
after turning his back while they changed seats, 
has picked each one out by name and told him 
his telephone number and business. 


These are only a few of the scores of other 
equally “impossible” things that Mr. Roth does 
—and yet a few years ago he could not remem- 
ber a man’s name twenty seconds. You toocan 
do these wonderful things. 


A Better Memory in 
One Evening 

Mr. Roth’s system, which he has developed 
through years of study, and which he has 
taught in class to thousands of business men 
and others throughout the country in person, 
is so easy that a twelve-year-old child c-n learn 
it, and it is more real fun than any game you 
play solely for pleasure. 


Not only will you enjoy every moment you 
spend on this wonderful Course but so will your 
entire family—even the small children can 
join in the fun. 


You get results in the first few moments. 
Fiftcen minutes after you start the first lesson 
you will see an amazing difference in your 
power to remember. And a single evening 
spent on the first lesson will absolutely double 
your memory power—and may do even more, 
just as it has for thousands of others. 


Just think what this will mean to you—to 
have twice as good a memory--to have a mem- 
ory that will enable you instantly to see a new 
world of facts, figures, faces, addresses, phone 
numbers, selling points, data and all kinds of 
mental pictures with less than one hundredth 
of the effort you now spend in trying to remem- 
ber without success. 

The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to 
double your memory in one evening is because 
he gives you the boiled down, crystallized se- 
cret right at the start—then how far you care to 
go in further multiplying your ability to re- 
member will depend simply on how far you 
want to go—you can easily and quickly develop 
your memory to such an extent that you can 


do everything Mr. Roth can do. He makes the 
act of remembering an easy, natural, automatic 
process of the mind. 


Try Before You Buy 


So confident are the publishers, the Independent 
Corporation, of the remarkable value of the Roth 

emory Course to readers of this magazine that they 
want you to test out this remarkable system in your 
own home be‘ore you decide to buy. The Course 
must sell itself to you by actually increasing your 
memory t efore you obligate yourself to spend a penny. 


Only $5 if You 
Keep It 


Mr. Roth's fee for 
rersonal instruction to 
classes limited to fifty 
members is $1,000, but 
in order to secure na- 
tion-wide_ distribution 
for the Roth Memory 
Mail Course in a single 
season the publishers 
have put the price at 
only $5. The Course 
contains the very same 
material in permanent 
form that is ,iven in 
the personal $1,000 
class. 


And bear in mind— 
you don't have to pay 
even the small fee asked 
unless after a test in 
your own hot..e you de- 
cide to keep it. “Ma: 


Send No Money 


Don’t send a single 
ny. Merely fill out method, | 
and mail the coupon. with which its principles 
By return. post, all | Silly appeaitome, I'may 
charges prepaid, the | oda that 1 have already 
See oe had occasion to test the 


Attorneys and 
Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the 
most famous trial law- 
yers in New York, says: 


take occasion 


two lessons in the prepar- 


effectiveness of the first 
your home. 


Study it one evening 
—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you 
can afford not to keep 
this great aid to more 
dollars—to bigger re- 
sponsibilities—to fulles: 
success in life, ‘mail it 
back to the publishers 
within five days and 
you will owe nothing. 
tter memory 
means only one-tenth 
as much to you as it has 
to thousands of other 
business men and wo- 
men, mail the coupon 
today— NO W—but 


don’t put it off and for- . 


get—-as those who n 

the Course the very 
worst are apt to do. 
Send the coupon in or 
write a letter now be- 
fore the low introduc- 
tory price is withdrawn. 


ation for trial of an im- 
portant action in which I 
am about to engage.” 
“TI have examined and 
used the Roth Memo: 
Course and I wish to tell 
you how 
with it. have seven 
systems of memory train- 
ing, every one of them of 
some value, some of ve 
great value; but the Rot 
course introduces a new 
principle which excels 
them all. It is as simple 
as it is effective.” 
FRANK W. COLLIER, 
The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Memory Course re- 
ceived. Learned lesson 


and a better 
think with to boot.” 

W. H. C. JCHNSON, 
acon, Ga. 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R 377, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please seni rre the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. Iv.i'l either re~ail the Course to you within 
five cays a‘ter its receipt or send you $5 in full 


fay. ent the Co rse. 
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Try this famous treat- 
ment tonight 


Wring a soit cloth from very hot water, 
lather it well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. _When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very gently 
a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather appiication several 
times, stopping at once if your nose feels sensi- 
tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. Always 
dry your skin carefully. 


Conspicuous 
How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flaw- 
less are often ruined by con- 
spicuous nose pores. 


The pores of the tace are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
body. On the nose especially, there 
are more fat glands than else- 
where and there is more activity 


bury’s Facial Soap. But do not 
expect to change immediately a 
condition resulting from long- 
continued exposure and neglect. 
Make this special treatment a 
daily habit. Before long you will 
see how it gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are in- 
conspicuous. 


of the pores. These pores, if not 

roperly stimulated and kept free 
ae dirt, clog up and lnm Facial Soap and begin tonight the 
enlarged. treatment your skin needs. You 
erg will find Woodbury’s on sale at 
foe To reduce enlarged nose pores: any drug store or toilet goods 
Try the special treatment given counter in the United States or 
above and supplement it with Canada. A 25 cent cake will 
the steady, general use of Wood- last a month or six weeks. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 


Sample cake of scap with booklet of famous ee 
treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 7? 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream for I5c. 

For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment) together with the booklet 
of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch,’” 
Or for 15c we will send you the treatment book- 
fet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co.. 1607 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


If your skin is marred 
by blackheads 


It is because the pores have be- 
come clogged with oil, dry cuticle 
-and the dirt and dust of the air. , 
A special treatment for this skin 
trouble is given in the booklet 
wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


vou live in Canada, address Tie Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1607 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Buried Treasure 


By Meredith Nicholson 


T is in human nature to love mystery, to seek the solution of riddles, 
to peer through the mists that hide the unknown. Between the two 
poles of our existence we are explorers in a world of chance and 

change. Each day 1s a challenge; we face the morning buoyed by curi- 
osity as to the outcome. The realists’ .stern warning that life is a hard 
business helps us little; it is romance that keeps us young. 

What lies within reach is insufficient for our happiness; our thoughts 
dance forward nimbly to the next hilltop, which promises new and love- 
lier vistas. I find that old men, in recalling their early struggles, dwell 

‘with something of superstitious awe upon the unforeseen opportunities, 
the happy surprises which turned the tide in their affairs and carried 
them on to fortune. 

We are all seekers of the Fortunate Isles, undismayed by the ship- 
wrecks that litter the sea, confident that the horizon curtains a long-sought 
haven and the treasure of our dreaming. 

There is, for us all, somewhere a buried treasure. In the town where 
I was born, an old lady watched anxiously the demolition of a house 
where, as a child, she had hidden a penny in a chink in the wall. And— 
oh, wonderful!—the coin was found among the ruins—the symbol of her 
youth that had slipped away forever. 

Summer opens wide the doors of imagination and memory. We re- 
new acquaintance with the stars and experience a spiritual rebirth into 
the kingdom of dreams. Innumerable Americans take advantage of 
their vacations to visit ‘‘the old home,”’ and the ‘‘home town.” These 
pilgrimages are sweetened by the remembrance of youthful quests—for 
arrow-heads along the river or the particular tree in the old orchard where 
the apples reddened first. 

“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’’ Thrice blest 
are they who are rich in memories, more precious than much fine gold, 
of help given and love bestowed. These are like pennies hidden in se- 
crecy, and they constitute the enduring satisfactions of life. 
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| AMERICANS, MARCH ON! 


By Wheeler’ Wrileacc 


(Decoration by Benda— 


H, I am sure you could not understand— 

You boys I met in that war-ridden land— 

While looking on your young, courageous faces 

In hospitals and huts and camping-places, 

You could not know the strong, upwelling tide 
Of universal mother-love, and pride 

Of country and of race that stirred in me. 


In the old days of peace across the sea, 
here I had seen you grow from child to youth, 
I felt Columbia always would be free, 
For underneath your weaknesses lay strength, 
And high ideals which, I knew, at length 
Must lift themselves to prominence, and rise, 
Pillars for New World structures yet to be. 
But it was there in France my wondering eyes 
Beheld the growing grandeur and the truth | 
Of all your uttered willingness to serve, 
Your sacrifice of things youth holds most dear— 
The splendid courage never known to swerve, 
And that high optimism and good cheer 
That made you seem like glad young gods astray 
In old, war-weary lands—even when you lay 
With riddled bodies on your cots of pain— 
Or when, again, 
On your adventurous path you saw appear 
The dull routine of service in the rear 
That barred your way to glory. That's the test 
Which hurts far more than shrapnel in the breast! 
And when I saw you meet it with a jest, 
Saying, “It's in the day's work”—God! I knew 
ow my dead son who has grown up in heaven 
Must feel sweet pride that unto him were given 
Such brothers here on earth. 


Now you are back 
Upon Columbia's shores, and life will lack 
much that made it vital, much that brought 
Your latent energies, your forceful thought 
Out into action. But pray heaven you be 
In peace all that the mother-heart of me 
Found you in time of war, all that the world 
Found you when, with ope's starry flag unfurled, 
You shot the shadows through and through with light. 
Sons of America, God guide you right! 


Peace has more dangers for the thoughtless soul 
Than war. Oh, keep your eyes upon this goal: 
“The New America thet is to 
Symbolic word from sea to listening sea 
Of Time's subliminal approaching dawn. 
Americans, march on! 
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HE long mirror held a most 
presentable figure. It was 
true that the collar of the coat 
did not fit as snugly about the 

neck as Baird would have wished, but 
one must not expect too much of ready-to-wear garments if 
one can’t take the time to permit necessary alterations. Any- 
way, it was a moment to which he had looked forward for 
eighteen months, and he would not be captious. Furthermore, 
ready-made though the suit might be, it undoubtedly fitted 
much better than any tailored garment that he might have had 
made at Donchester. Of course, had he time, he’d go to one of 
the tailors on the Avenue and be outfitted right. 

He discovered a sardonic smile on the lips of the man in the 
mirror. He’d better amend that last wordless statement of 
his. Had he time and money, he’d patronize the Avenue. He 
shrugged his shoulders—noting, as he did so, that the collar 
hunched a trifle—and walked to the window. He picked from 
a chair and tossed upon the bed a pair of breeches and a blouse; 
upon the latter were the two silver bars of a captain. 

He drew the chair close to the window and sat down. Upon 
the sill he rested his elbows. Chin in palms, he leaned forward 
through the open window. It was the last day of the last year 
of the great war, but nature had been merciful to New York. 
The air was but as crisp as one might expect on an Octobe: 
evening. But, had it been zero weather, Baird would still have 
leaned through the open window. Below—twelve stories below 
—was Broadway! 

New York’s lamp was lighted to-night. Over in Jersey, on 
Long Island, even to Connecticut, Baird knew, the city’s illu- 
mination was visible against the sky. New York, with the 
passing of the war, had come into her own again. 

Baird sniffed the keen air greedily. His eyes were avid for 
the electric displays. His ears drank in the holiday roar from 
the streets below. It was only seven o’clock, but already the 
wae had sent their cohorts to throng Broadway. With cow- 
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This novel begins with a surprising incident of New Year’s 
eve—probably the last New Year’s eve celebration of the 
sort that has become famous (or infamous) in New York. 


Street 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


bells and horns, with harsh rattles ard 
shrill whistles, with confetti and feather 
ticklers, the crowds swirled and eddied 
about Times Square. 

It was a sight. Even to a man who 
had witnessed Paris celebrating peace, it was a sight. For this 
was something more than New York’s annual greeting to the 
new year; it was, Baird sensed, the city’s formal but joyous 
tossing-away of the burden of war. ; 

He withdrew from the window. Too bad to leave New York 
when one had merely glimpsed it! But ex-captains of the 
A. E. F. must look for work. 

Not, thank the Lord, that Rodney Baird must look very far. 
Robbins & Robbins, real estate, Donchester, Massachusetts, had 
cordially invited their departing chief bookkeeper to return when 
the war ended. The old job would be waiting. He was lots 
luckier than a good many of the chaps who had crossed with 
him, who had gone with him to Upton to wait demobilization. 
Still— Restlessly he walked to the window again. 

The crowd on Broadway was greater now. Every minute it 
was augmented by fresh hordes coughed forth from the subways. 
The city was getting into its stride. It would be sort of fun 
to go out and stroll round. He’d doit! His train did not leave 
until eleven. 

He was struggling into his overcoat when the telephone- 
bell rang. 

“Captain Rodney Baird?” 

“ Ex-Captain Baird,’”’ he answered. ‘That you, Jimmy?” 

“Yea, bo! James McPherson Ladd, lately second lieutenant 
of infantry, all filled up with desire to call a captain names. 
Where you been hiding, anyway?” 

“Only got my discharge yesterday, Jimmy. Beat it into 
town this afternoon, bought me some new store garments, and 
a ticket home——” 


“Tear up your ticket home,” advised Ladd. ‘‘New York is 


home to men of brains. Haven’t I been telling you for six 
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months that James McPherson Ladd, senior needs a willing young 
partner? And he knows that I'll never be willing. But more 
of this, anon, me boy. You’re at the Tramby. It will take you 
one minute to reach the street, ninety seconds to find a taxi, 
and eleven minutes—in the mob to-night—to reach the Chummy 
Club. We await you.” 

“But I haven’t any clothes—and who’s ‘ we?’” 

“We? Wait—” Baird heard him call, “Eileen, come here 
and tell Captain Baird how much you love him!” 

Baird waited a moment. Then, over the wire, came a girl’s 
voice. 

Captain Baird,” it said, “I’m to tell you how much I love 
you. 

“Well, tell me,” he laughed. 

“Over the phone?” she asked. . 

“Did Jimmy tell you that I’ve just been discharged and 
haven’t had time to get any clothes——” 

“No; he didn’t tell me that, but he’s told me so much about 
you. And he’s been trying all day to reach you. You'll be up 
here in fifteen minutes, eh?” 

Baird was rather dazed as he hung up the receiver. That 
Jimmy Ladd should have gone to any trouble to locate him was 
in itself somewhat surprising. True, Ladd and he had been 
quite good friends, but he had assumed that their friendship 
would cease upon discharge. For young Ladd was an heir to 
millions, and he, Rodney Baird, was a bookkeeper from the town 
of Donchester, Massachusetts. Not that a bookkeeper wasn’t 
as good as anyone else, but, somehow or other, although laborers 
had won commissions and college men had failed to do so, the 
war was over. Things must return to the status quo ante. 

He colored as he glanced in the mirror. Then he berated him- 
self for his pettiness. Jimmy Ladd was a fine young chap who 
paid him the compliment of wishing to introduce him to his 
women friends. Jimmy had waved aside his protest that he had 
no clothing with him. A lately discharged officer was not sup- 
posed—away from his own home town, too—to have evening 
clothes with him. And, anyway, they could take him as he was, 
he told himself defiantly. 

The defiant mood was still with him as he surrendered hat 
and coat to the attendant at the Chummy Club. He wore the 
least bit of a frown as he advanced to the door of the main 
dining-room. Tall, good-looking, well enough built for his 
figure to defy the ready-made suit, there was that touch of 
diffidence in his manner that sometimes indicates modesty, but 
more often a self-consciousness that is born twin to conceit. 

They didn’t have Chummy Clubs in Donchester. As he 
glanced over the crowded room, Baird remembered the Don- 
chester restaurant that had essayed a cabaret. It had not lasted 
long. The city council had threatened a revocation of the liquor 
license, and the restaurant had meekly yielded to Puritanism. 

But if Donchester had thought that innocuous cabaret harm- 
ful, what would Donchester think of the performance going on 


‘here now? That girl with the auburn hair and the hot gray 


eyes, dancing with the slim, red-cheeked youth! It would never 
do in Donchester—he was sure of that. 

The girl with the auburn hair passed him again. He knew 
that she spoke to her immaculately groomed partner. Doubtless 


she wa§ calling attention to his clothing, so out of place among 
these dinner jackets and tail coats. He looked swiftly away. 

And then some one pounded him on the back and breathed 
fervent salutation into his ears. It was the slim youth, the red- 
— healthy-looking companion of the girl with the auburn 

air. 

“] didn’t know you in those clothes, Rod, and I’ll bet a cooky 
that you didn’t know me. You old son of a gun—gosh, but you 
are changed! Long pants and apels sure make a hero look like 
a bookkeeper!” 

It was an unfortunate phrase, and Baird’s blush grew more 
vivid. As though Ladd were far away, he heard him go through 
the formalities of introduction to the auburn-haired girl. He 
heard his own voice stammering acknowledgment of his pres- 
entation to Miss Eileen Elsing. Quite to his amazement, he 
found himself upon the dancing-floor, his arm round Miss 
Eileen Elsing, her face quite close to his. They had progressed 
three-quarters of the way round the room before the girl spoke. 

“Jimmy’s a bit of an ass, isn’t he?” 

“Eh? I beg pardon,” stammered Baird. 

“Oh, if he’s that good a friend, I apologize,” she said lazily. 
Her voice was languid, almost heavy, yet rich and vibrant, too. 
“But,” she went on, “why did he. warn me that you couldn’t 
dance?” 

“Kindness,” replied Baird. 

The girl glanced up at him. She was not short, and the 
upward glance, so close were her eyes, had the effect almost of 
physical contact with Baird. She was not over twenty-four, 
he decided. Sophisticated as those eyes were, they held youth 
in them. 

“Are-all heroes mock-modest?” she asked. ‘You dance ex- 
tremely well, and are extremely well aware of it.”? Again her 
eyes roamed over his face. 

“Thank you,” he murmured; “but I wasn’t aware of it.” . 

“Oh, you’re a bit clumsy about. the new steps, but—if you’d 
let me guide you——”” 

The gloved hand that rested upon his right arm exerted a 
slight pressure. Immediately he found himself half reversing 
and moving backward. 

“You see,” she said. “With me to guide you——” 

“Paradise,” he muttered. 

“Back with banality from war,” she said. ‘Couldn’t you 
think of something newer?” 

“But you wanted something, and I don’t think quickly,” he 
retorted. 

The music ceased, and the one-steppers’ hands came together 
in applause for anencore. The girl looked inquiringly at Baird. 

He nodded, and she led him to the table where Ladd now sat. 
There were others there, a Mrs. Dabney and a Miss Boffert— 
the former a much-rouged, plump brunette, and the other a 
rather bulky girl, whose progress beyond the stage of pimples 
was not definitely assured. Also, there was Mr. Dabney, whose 
crisp mustache consorted ill with the black ribbon from which 
suspended his eye-glasses. 

Apparently they were conserving energy against the later 
evening, for they had not been dancing. Introductions were 
made with a casualness that surprised Baird, accustomed to the 
stiff, somewhat self-conscious formality of Donchester. Im- 
mediately they were made, Mrs. Dabney demanded the attention 
of Jimmy Ladd, while her husband leaned toward Miss Boffert. 
Baird settled himself in his chair. He had read, in Sunday 
editions, of the Chummy Club. He had heard Jimmy Ladd 
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mention it. Of course, he had known that it was not strictly a 
club, that it was, at least, semipublic. But that it should prove 
to be merely a restaurant was something of a surprise. 

The room—he judged correctly that there were other rooms, 
private dining-rooms and the like—held tables sufficient to 
accommodate perhaps‘two hundred people comfortably. But 
to-night there were half as many more here, seated at the tables 
that were so closely jammed together, or moving about upon 
the dancing-floor in the center of the room. 

Carnival was ‘in the air. Uniforms predominated; never- 
theless, there was no lack of wine upon the tables. 

Watching the confetti being thrown, observing the toy balloons 
which were batted around by the enthusiastic merrymakers, 
listening to the ever-increasing noise, Baird wondered how spon- 
taneous it all was—how much of it was due to alcohol, and how 
much to natural ebullience of spirit. For himself, the defiant 
resentfulness that had possessed him when he entered the room 
had passed away. It was without self-consciousness that he 
rescued a balloon from Miss Elsing’s auburn head and threw it 
at a pretty blonde at the next table. 

“And without a.drink, either,” commented the girl. « 

He looked at her. 

“What do you mean?” 

“My Puritan friend’”—she shrugged her shoulders—‘‘one 
could hardly imagine you, a moment ago, able to enter into the 
spirit of this affair. You were frowning, angry——” 

“Oh, not all that!” he protested. ‘I was looking for Jimmy. 
The light hurt my eyes, and——” 

“Why prevaricate? You area Puritan,and you were shocked 
when you came in here. Well, I hardly blame you. To return 
from the trenches and find—this.” She looked about her, her 
lips faintly curled, her eyes, Baird sensed, a trifle hard, “And 
now”—and she laughed mockingly—“ you are dvuing your best 
to seem a bit bored.” 

“T’m not,” he said hotly. 

“No? Are you really bored?” 

“Of course not! I—I’m having—a bully time.” 

“T’m not, then, and I am bored,” she told him. Her voice 
was the least bit petulant. ‘“I warned Jimmy that we shouldn’t 
start out until after the theater; but no—he wouldn’t have it. 
Just back from France and waste time in a theater! Still, 
perhaps he isn’t wasting time here.” 

Her glance at Jimmy, leaning so closely toward the pretty 
Mrs. Dabney, was explanatory of her words. Baird could not 
help casting his eyes toward Mrs. Dabney’s husband. But if 
that gentleman was conscious of the flirtation occurring before 
his eyes, he was not too concerned about it. The dance-music 
struck up again. Miss Flsing turned to Baird. 

“Are you really a worshiper of the great god Jazz,” she de- 
manded, “or do you dance so well because vou have no other 
accomplishments?” 

It was a casual impertinence. ‘To resent it would be to dignify 
it too greatly. Yet he did resent it, because it seemed to him 
that this girl recognized him for what he was, a bookkeeper 
stealing a few last hours before returning to his desk. She 
would hardly, he felt, be as rude to some one in her own class. 
Her own class! It was his own mental phraseology, but, had 
she uttered it herself, he could not have been more angry. 

“Dancing bores me,” he said curtly. 

“Me, too, Steve,” she said. ‘“‘Let’s get out of here.” At 
his blank look, she laughed. ‘Oh, don’t be shocked again. This 
is New Year’s eve. And we’re all to meet at the Central at 
twelve. If you can’t trust yourself, trust’ me.” 

He rose with her. They drifted across the dancing-floor 
together, and out by the check-room. As she put on her wraps 
she glanced toward the room they had just left. 

“Too engrossed—both couples,” she announced shortly. 
“They’ll not miss us until it’s time to leave. Carry this, please.” 

“This” was a diamond pin. Little of jewelry as Baird knew, 
he recognized the exquisite taste of the ornament. About three 
inches long, nine diamonds were set in platinum filigree. Five 
of the stones weighed perhaps a carat apiece; the other four 
were chips. But it was the lovely flawlessness of the five larger 
stones than won Baird’s admiration. Pure white, they flashed 
in the electric lights. So brilliantly did they gleam to the fur- 
tive eye of an extremely white-faced gentleman about to surrender 
his coat and hat to the attendant that he changed his mind. 

“Tt’s a beauty!” said Baird. 

“Tt is effective,” the girl admitted. ‘But I shouldn’t have 
worn it; the clasp is loose. And as a rather dear—a funny little 
gave it tome. I should hate to lose it. So—you take care 
of it.” 


“T’ll be most careful,” he laughed. He dropped the trinket 
into his waistcoat pocket. The white-faced gentleman drew a 
bit nearer to them. The girl looked up at Baird. In her eyes 
was a certain cool hardness. 

“Please do,” shesaid. ‘I should hate to ask you to replace it.” 

She did not notice his gasp as she preceded him through the re- 
volving door. Again that resentment toward her possessed him. 

Outside, the girl looked up at him. Her hand slipped through 
his arm. She drew close to him. The coolness, the hardness 
had gone from her eyes. She seemed, for the moment, confiding, 
friendly. Her nearness exhilarated him. He forgot his resent- 
ment completely. Three steps, and they were swallowed up by 
the hilarious throng. So many persons bumped against him 
that he ceased to notice it. It was a very simple matter for 
the white-faced gentleman to abstract from his waistcoat pocket 
the diamond pin. 


II 


Tue Central, while not the city’s newest hotel, was one of its 
most fashionable. The crowd which had engaged tables in its 
dining-room to-night apparently was made up of exactly the 
same sort of people whom Baird had seen at the Chummy Club. 

It was close on to midnight when Eileen Elsing and her com- 
panion entered the main dining-room of the big hotel. Baird 
marveled at the girl. The girls whom heyhad left behind him in 
Donchester eighteen months or so ago would have been brazen 
to leave a party with a strange man, and wander, unchaperoned, 
for more than two hours through the crowded city streets. 
Also, he was quite certain that even had they dared brave the 
conventions, they would never have braved the city pavements 
in dancing-slippers. 

Yet, as a downward glance showed him, this girl’s slippers 
showed not a fleck of city mud on their satin tops: She was, 
undoubtedly, of a sort different from the girls of Donchester. 

It was all new to Baird. Girls of Miss Elsing’s class—it 
suddenly occurred to him that he knew nothing of her station 
in life. For that matter, beyond the fact that Jimmy Ladd’s 
father was wealthy, he knew nothing of Jimmy’s social position. 
It had never interested him. 

That Miss Elsing wasa young woman of wealth. he’d assumed 
from her presence in Jimmy Ladd’s party. Not that, in the 
school of democracy from which he had just been discharged, 
a man’s money had made any difference. Still, as he’d known 
for a year or more that Ladd “traveled” with a weathy set, 
he had been content with the quiet assumption that the end 
of the war would mean the termination of a pleasant acquain- 
tance. Jimmy Ladd had, it was true, mentioned once or twice 
that his father could “use a bright chap” in his office. But 
Baird had dismissed Ladd’s well-meant words with a smile. 

But now, after some hours in the company of Elieen Elsing, 
Donchester began to seem less like home and more like jail. 
The girl intrigued him. 

Hardly had they left the Chummy Club when they were 
swept away by the hilarious’ crowd. A well-dressed crowd. too, 
for the most part. Baird had never seen so many men and 
women in evening dress outside of a theater or ball. Women 
wore evening clothes on the street here, apparently on their way 
from theater to restaurant. In Donchester, evening clothes 
were “occasions.” Here they were matters casual. It was 
another mark of New York’s uniqueness. As far as Times Square 
they had pushed their way, jostling and being jostled. At 
first, Baird had wanted to resent the men who leered, who thrust 
feathers into the face of the girl. But her own good-humored 
acceptance of the night and its follies had shamed him into 
acquiescence. A bit out of breath, they reached the Tramby. 

“Let’s have a drink,” she proposed. 

“You’re improving,” she told him, a few moments later. 
They had managed to crowd into the Tramby grill, and she had 
ordered a high-ball. Baird was sipping ginger-ale. 

“Ves?” he said. 

She drank rather deeply. 

“Uh-huh,” she nodded. ‘ You’re recovering from shock. 
I should say that you’ll be completely cured in another hour or 
so. You may even order a drink for yourself.” 

He felt himself blush. 

“T drink occasionally,” he said shortly. 

“Every eight or ten years, eh?” She did not jeer. Her 
voice, as always, seemed lazily indifferent. Yet Baird read into 
it something of scorn. 

“A bit more often than that,” he declared. 
army—well, it can’t very well be done.” 


“But in the 
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Pure white, they flashed in the electric 


lights. So brilliantly did they gleam to the furtive eye of an extremely white-faced gentleman about 
to surrender his coat and hat to the attendant that he changed his mind 


She looked about the room. 

“Nevertheless—it seems to be done,’ she announced. For 
here, as in the Chummy Club, uniforms predominated. 

He made no answer. He suddenly remembered that he had 


a ticket for the eleven-o’clock train. 


_ A few hours ago, that departure had seemed the only course 
in the world for him to follow. New York meant nothing to him. 
But now—New Year’s celebrations were a novelty to him. This 
girl was a novelty. He might never see the like of either again. 


“Let’s go,” she said suddenly. “I want to walk some more.” 

The waiter brought him the check. Baird smothered a whistle. 
The Tramby grill taxed its patrons a dollar cover-charge. Oi 
course, it was New Year’s eve, but—three dollars and forty-five 
cents for two drinks! Nevertheless, he flattered himself that he 
was correctly nonchalant as he gave the waiter four dollars. 

At the door of the grill-room, he hesitated a moment. 

“T intended to leave on the eleven o’clock for Donthester, 
Miss Elsing, but——”’ 
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She cast him a glance over her shoulder. 

“To-morrow is another day,” she told him. ‘“ The trains 
will still be running.” 

Once again they were in the street, buffeted by the 
crowds. What it was about her that conquered him Baird 
could not tell. She was handsome, boldly handsome, but 
he had seen more beautiful women. She had charm, of a 
sort, but he had encountered greater. That she was a 
lady, even, he could not be sure. Certainly, the ladies of 
Donchester would hesitate at drinking high-balls in public 
cafés. He glanced surreptitiously at his watch. It was 
ten-thirty; he had time in which to attend to his bags and 
catch the train. He said no more about leaving. Arm in 
arm, they fought their way up Broadway. 

Jimmy Ladd was waiting for them in the lobby of the 
Central. 

“Swift work, Eileen!” he said, with a grin. To Baird, | 
“T suppose that you’ve shouted, ‘Kamerad!’ into her shell- 
like ears?” 

Baird colored. He was becoming annoyed with himself 
at his Jack of apt retort, at his easy blushing. 

“Hustle,” said Ladd. “The crowd’s all inside.” 

A long table had been prepared for Ladd’s guests at 
the Central. Around it were fifteen or sixteen people. 
This time, Ladd made no pretense of introduction. Dab- 
ney affixed his eye-glasses and stared at the late arrivals. 
His crisp mustache was not so jaunty now, and his devo- 
tion to Miss Boffert was more pronounced. 

Baird looked down the table. Jimmy Ladd’s acquain- 
tance was most catholic. He tried to satisfy himself as ta 
the occupations, the importance, of the persons at the, 
party. He gave it up. Good-naturedly noisy, all of them, 
the most riotous seemed to be those whose hair, if they 
were women, was grayest, or whose heads, if they were 
men, were baldest. 

One thing they were remarkable for—their clothing. At 
least, they were remarkable judged by Donchester standards. 
He knew enough of women’s clothing to realize that Mrs. 
Dabney’s simple-appearing black-lace frock must have cost 
several hundred dollars. And the yellow gown that Eileen 
Elsing wore did more than hint of money. 

But it was the clothing of the men that amazed him. 
In Donchester, the putting-on of evening clothes was still 
something of a ceremony. Men wore them a trifle self- 
consciously, as, in an earlier generation, they wore their 
Sunday suits. 

But in New York, practically every one who was not in 
uniform dressed for the evening. And, somehow, they 
seemed to be comfortable, to have none of the difficulties 
with collar and tie and obtrusive shirt-front that always 
annoyed Baird. Even Dabney, a trifle rumpled now, had 
in his garb a certain nicety of cut that was foreign to 
Baird’s experience, that rumpling could not take away. 

Who were these people, anyway? If quiet was one of the 
first requisites of gentility—as he had been brought up to 
believe—these people were not gently born. Yet, it was 
a celebration. And it was the sort of celebration that Baird 
would have assumed would naturally have been confined to 
youth. Only, in New York, there were no old. That, if 
anything, was the great outstanding fact of the evening. 
In Donchester, men definitely surrendered their claims to 
young women at forty. In New York, apparently, men 
surrendered their claims at death, and not before. 

Nor was it, oddly enough, disgusting. He rather liked 
the old blades of Manhattan. Why should a man yield his 
patent leathers to carpet slippers if he didn’t choose to? 
The poets sometimes rhapsodized over the graceful slipping 
into old age. Well, who loves a quitter? And in this city, the 
home of ambitious youth, he was a quitter who relinquished youth. 

Baird saw Jimmy Ladd on the dancing-floor, holding closely : 
to him a pale, blond girl. Quite without meaning to, Baird cast 
a questioning look at Mrs. Dabney. But in that lady’s eyes 
was only a good-natured tolerance. He turned to Miss Elsing. 

“Shall we dance?” he suggested. 

She yawned frankly. 

“I’m tired from the walk. What an asinine way to spend 
an evening!” 

“Thank you,” said Baird curtly. 

She laughed. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you. But—all this. To shout and 
cavort and make focis of ourselves—I simply can’t do it with- 
out liquor. Join me? It might enliven you?” 
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It was almost impossible to converse any longer. Ninet 


The barb in her voice, more than in her words, stung. He 
had been in the girl’s company more than two hours—had had 
her all alone—and the result, for her, had been boredom. And 
yet he knew, without vanity, that he didn’t bore most women. 
He damned the self-consciousness that, he thought, rendered 
him tongue-tied with this girl. 

He felt suddenly angry with himself. Why the devil had he 
missed his train? Who was this girl, anyway? What did he 
care whether she liked him, whether she thought him amusing? 
As for needing liquor to loosen his tongue, he could talk well 
enough without it, if the girl only knew it, and—he reached for a 
glass. Then he reached for another. 

Now, an old-fashioned whisky cocktai] and a glass of cham- 
pagne merely open the eyes of some men. Others they put to 
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sleep. Others strike a happy medium. Baird had been abso- 
lutely “on the wagon” for twenty months. The whisky and 
wine at first warmed him. Then his eyes became slightly blurred 
and his voice,thick. Then his vision grew extraordinarily keen 
and his voice remarkably clear and distinct. 

“Shall we dance?” he asked the girl again. 

She eyed him amusedly. 

“If you wish,” she assented. 

The room was stifling. His throat was parched when they 
reached their seats again. Two more glasses of champagne 


‘joined the other tributes to the occasion. 


Suddenly the lights went out. It was midnight. The New 
Year had arrived. The extra glasses of wine gave Baird a 
fictitious boldness. In the darkness, Miss Elsing lighted a 
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match was tossed away and her lighted cigarette came away 
from her mouth, he leaned forward. 

His kiss was returned! There was no doubt about. that. 
The first lips that his own had touched in two years welcomed 
the salutation. Then, as he would have kissed her again, a 
pair of soft hands pressed against his cheeks, and the mouth so 
close to his own was. withdrawn. 

The din in the room was terrific, yet Baird was unconscious 
of it. The humming in his ears drowned all external noise. The 
lights flashed on again. He found himself,. with the others 
standing up, waving a champagne-glass, and shrieking welcome 


to the New Year. But he saw only Eileen Elsing. 
a 
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He leaned toward her, but Jimmy Ladd was ahead of him. 
He saw her whisked away in Jimmy’s arms. Surely no one in 


the world danced as divinely as Eileen Elsing. Heedless of the - 


invitation in the eyes of other women guests of Ladd, he poured 
himself a glass of wine and continued staring at Eileen. Dance 
with anyone else? Not he! 

Of course it was all right for Eileen to dance with Jimmy, 
to dance with anyone. She was perfect. She could do no 
wrong. And. Jimmy—bless his dear heart!—had introduced 
Baird to Eileen. Jimmy would always be their dearest friend. 

“It’s all righty Jimmy,” he. said to that gay young gentleman 
as the dance ended and the Gouple feturned to the table. 

“What’s all right, Roddy me boy?” asked Ladd. 

Baird beamed benevolently. Genial kindness exuded from 
him. Some men fight; some men cry; some are happy; some are 
morose. Liquor is the most versatile thing in the world. No 
effects are beyond its power. made: Baird tolerant, generous. 

“Your dancing with Eileen,” he replied. ‘“‘No objection to it 
at all, Jimmy. Dance with her whenever you want. I like to 
watch you.” 

Ladd eyed his guest critically. 

“Gets you pretty quick, doesn’t it, Rod?” 

Baird nodded heavily, ponderously. 

“Minute I saw her—knew it.” He placed his hand upon his 
heart. ‘Dance, Eileen?” 


The cover was partly open; money seemed to be oozing from it. He reached 


farther under and pulled the trunk out 
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Miss Elsing grinned at Jimmy Ladd. To Baird, she replied: 

“Let’s sit itout. And let’s have a little something to cool off.” 

She did not offer the least objection as Baird held her hand. 

It was almost impossible to converse any longer. Nineteen- 
nineteen was coming in with a bang. It was immensely thrill- 
ing. What a friendly sort New Yorkers were! Welcomed a 
fellow in quite as though they’d known him all their lives, and— 
He tried to say something of this to Miss Elsing, but she evi- 
dently misunderstood him. However, she smiled and held out 
her glass. Baird poured champagne into it. 

Some drops fell on the girl’s hand. He bent over and kissed 
them away. He looked up angrily as a shout of laughter came 
from the end of the table. But it was only that Mr. Dabney 
had come to life. 

The difficulty with. the Waiters’ Union had resulted in the 
engaging of girls as waitresses at the Central. An extremely 
pretty girl had just served Mr. Dabney with something. In- 
spiration had come to him as he started to tip her. 

“Worth just fifty cents, m’dear, if I put it in your hand. 
Worth five dollars if I put it in your stocking. What say?” 

The waitress essayed coyness, but failed in the endeavor. Five 
dollars was five dollars. She turned slightly to one side; her 
skirt was raised; into her stocking-top Dabney slipped the five- 
dollar bill. 

No invention of modern history has ever been acclaimed with 
the enthusiasm that greeted Mr. Dabney’s strikingly original 
idea. There was a yell from Ladd’s table; as explanation shot 
about the room, hilarity reached its highest pitch. Immediately 
a dozen girls stood close to tables, while unsteady hands that 
held bills fumbled at the tops of stockings. 

Baird’s eyes were frightened as he turned to Miss Elsing. But 
he reconsidered his offer to take her home as he saw the mirth 
in her eyes, the broad smile on her lips. 

The disgust left his own eyes. Honi soit qui mal y pense! 
After all, evil was in the thought, not in the deed. It really, 
when you stopped to think of it, was something of a lark, this 
idea of Dabney’s. 

He reached into his waistcoat pocket as the waitress passed by 
him. He touched her on the arm. She turned, and her face 
was vaguely familiar. Somewhere, sometime, he’d seen her. 
But he could not place her now. He drew her near to him; he 
tipped her exactly as Dabney had done. The girl laughed, 
thanked him, and moved on. He turned to Eileen for approval. 

“You warm up as the evening progresses,” she told him. 

Jimmy Ladd was settling with a head waiter for the party. 
Baird joined him. 

“Hadn’t we better have more wine?” he asked. 

Obsequiously the waiter took his order. Five minutes later, 
the check was presented. Hotels are rather careful about these 

matters on New Year’s eve. 


Baird fished in his pocket. He drew forth several bills. 


4..\i _. Horror suddenly came to him. Of his army savings, he 


had had one hundred and thirty dollars left after paying 
for his new clothing. Now he had something like seven- 
teen dollars. He had, un- 
doubtedly, put a hundred- 
dollar bill in the stocking 
of the pretty waitress. He 
could feel perspiration on 
his forehead. What would 
Miss Elsing think? 

“Oh, Jimmy!” he said. 
“Haven’t any money with 
me—I’m a fearful ass. 
Would you mind——”’ 


“Surest thing!” And 
Jimmy handed him a wad 
of bills. Baird selected a 
hundred. He paid the 
waiter. Magnificently he 
waved the change—a mat- 
ter of twenty dollars— 
away. For by now he was 
talking with Eileen again. 

He was in the midst of an 
é ardent declaration, to 
which the girl listened smilingly, when a slim 
man, of forty-five, perhaps, groomed to the 
point of affectation, joined the party. Im- 
mediately he appropriated Eileen. She 
seemed not at all unwilling to be appro- 
priated. Taken aback, Baird surveyed the 
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A slim man, of forty-five, perhaps, groomed to the point of affectation, joined the party. Immediately he appropriated Eileen. 
She seemed not at all unwilling to be appropriated. Taken aback, Baird surveyed the ivory shoulder that she turned to him 
iter, 
hese ivory shoulder that she turned to him. Angry speechtrembled Its crowds, too, had vanished. Confetti, torn ticklers, broken 
, on his lips when Ladd touched him. horns, dismantled rattles, silent cow-bells strewed the streets. 
ills. “Lay off, Roddy!” warned Jimmy. “You’ve been playing The lights were dimmed. The atmosphere held something 
he with the same engagement long enough. Lots of other pretty ghostly, something chill. Unconsciously he quickened his steps. 
bye girls here would like to talk to-you. And Sam Blackmar is one He felt, he imagined, as a scrub-woman who comes to a room 
ren- of these all-or-nothing people, you know.” that has held a banquet must feel. Half-eaten viands, bottles, 
= “No; I didn’t know,” snapped Baird. “Who is he? Who  bedraggled table-linen, scattered chairs— Broadway seemed 
ed- invited him to-——” like this. There is no place so lonesome asa place that has been 
rnd “TI invited him here,” interrupted Jimmy dryly. Then he _ recently filled with people. No desert is as vacant as a summer 
He grinned. “Cheer up, old top! And give the girl a chance. resort in the winter. It is because people leave behind them 
id Unless some handsome blackguard like yourself interferes, she’s something intangible, something of the spirit that has animated 
os going to be real sensible and make a few millions quicker than them. Deserts are not filled with ghosts; empty houses are. 
: you or I ever will.” Now, in the faint hour before dawn, Broadway, almost deserted 
id. “Yes? You mean——” of people—though lights still gleamed in the restaurants—was 
ith “Why, I mean that she’s going to marry him—if she’s sane,” _ filled with ghosts. Baird quickened his steps. The glamour 
uae said Ladd. was gone. How foolish to have seen any glamour there at ail! 
d “*Sane?’” Baird’s laugh was unpleasant. Jimmy Ladd never Yet that attitude was unjust. The curtain descends on the 
- d knew how nearly Baird came to driving his glass intotheother’s _ play; the stage is cleared; the scenery is hoisted aloft or piled 
. face. Then Baird laughed again. He lifted the glass, but to away. Yet, if the play has been entertaining, who regrets the 
Po his own lips. As Eileen rose and surrendered her slim waist to time spent in listening to it? . 
: Blackmar, Baird quietly stole away from the party. So, he had not been foolish to see glamour to-night. If Broad- 
e There was gaiety enough in the restaurants and hotels of Fifth way and the Avenue had been representative of New York— 
M- Avenue still. The limousines and taxis, whose drivers dozed on _ people undoubtedly became intoxicated at county fairs, but does 
as their seats as they waited for the revelers, were proof enough one condemn the fair? To-night, had he been in the mood for 
on of that. it, he would have felt the great reaction from the stress of war; 
- But the street itself was lonesome. He turned toward Broad- he would have seen a million people expressing their joy at 
rid way, past rows of dwelling-houses, dark, quiet, out of place so merely being alive. Liquor did not make the ceicixation; it was 
° near the Central and its kindred resorts, yet suggesting a whole- merely an inconsiderable portion of it for the great majority. 
~ someness not observable in the restaurants. He stopped at the entrance to the Tramby. The great 
: The crisp air soothed Baird’s temples. He was conscious of majority! To the north, east, west, and even south were homes 
: - having drunk too much; a bad to-morrow confronted him. The —real homes, with real people. With kindly people, too. Not 
a wandering taxi-man who halted beside him failed to win a fare. one quarrel had he observed in the streets to-night. Kindly, 
fl The air, the exercise of the walk—Baird wanted these things. decent people. He looked up Longacre Square. The great 
“4 But Broadway was little more attractive than the Avenue. _ hotels, the tall office-buildings—these were (Continued on page 130) 
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HEN, a few months ago, the editor of CosMOPOLITAN 
kindly asked me for a series of articles on the new 
attitude which the world is slowly beginning to take 
up with regard to the subject of Life and Death, I 

undertook the task with some confidence. While the aspects of 
the theme commonly known as “psychic” had never specially 
interested me, I had given much thoughf to all the views that go 


by the name of “Christian.”” My convictions, which remain 
unchanged, were based on a belief in the reality of the death and 
resurrection of the Nazarene Master; and I humbly drew the 
same conclusions as those presented by the New Testament 
writers, that, he being the first instance of what would one day 
“4 a to all men, all men were destined to follow where 

e led. 

I believed, and believe, with St. Paul that “the last enemy 
which shall be destroyed is death”—but that death shall also 
be destroyed. 

An other words, I believe that the whole human race 
will one day progress to a point at which this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mertal immortality, without going 
through the changes of decay, death, and burial, so hideous and 
repugnant to the average mind. 

Nevertheless, when I attempted to handle this theme from 
what . hoped was a union of the traditional with the modern 
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point of view, the result was unsatisfactory. 
A first effort was made and abandoned. A 
second effort went so far that two articles 
were in type. Then certain things began 
to happen. Astonishing me from the first, 
the result was, for some time, no more 
than astonishment. When it passed 
beyond that stage, I begged the editor 
\ to allow me to withdraw the articles 
that had so nearly appeared, and to 
give in their place a brief account not 
of what I had read in history, sacred 
or otherwise, or of what others had ex- 
perienced, but of what had been occur- 
ring to myself. 

In doing this, I beg to say that I have 
no message to deliver, no theory to ad- 
vance. If I state the conclusions to 
which I have felt myself obliged to 
come, it will be only because I have come 
to them. With those who think differ- 
ently, I can have no quarrel, because so 
lately—if these things had been told me 
by some one else—I should have been as skeptical as anyone. 
All I ask is that, in telling my story, which the reader will see 
to be a simple one, I shall be credited with the effort to give the 
facts as accurately as I can recall them. Whatever else may be 
of interest—and I trust there will be something—the reader will 
see at once to be not mine. 


THE interest in psychic phenomena which has been specially in 
evidence during the past three or four years is generally attributed 
to the desire of the thousands of bereaved to communicate with 
their sons, husbands, and brothers violently hurled into other 
phases of existence. This, as far as it goes, is undoubtedly cor- 
rect; and yet, I venture to think, it accounts for only part of 
the yearning which has affected so many of the thinking people 
in the British empire and the United States, as perhaps else- 
where. The true impulse lies deeper down—so deep down that 
probably only those accustomed to analyze human emotions 
have been aware of it. 

It proceeds, I think, from a wave of intense dissatisfaction 
with this present world. If there is a better world, we want to be 
assured of it, and to be assured of it quickly. We are like pas- 
sengers on a magnificent ship that has been torpedoed. It is 
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By Basil King 
Author of “The Inner Shrine,” “The City of Comrades,” etc. 
Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 
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sinking beneath our feet. Much that we con- 
fidently trusted to is giving way. It is not 
giving way in one place alone, but everywhere. 
There was a time when those who disapproved 
of America could go to Europe, and those who 
disapproved of Europe could go to America. 
Now the disturbance, or the fear of disturbance, 
isgeneral. For minds seeking 
a solid basis on which to 
stand, there is none in sight. 
Millions of people, accus- 
tomed to feel themselves safe 
and strong, have waked to see they are in 
danger, and to realize their helplessness 
against the advance of undiscernible and 
perhaps invisible foes. 

For we had been forming a world exactly 
the opposite to the one we thought we 
were building. We thought we were turn- 
ing out a stable thing, well founded, well 
supported, growing to an apex at which 
the few but fit would shine like stars. It 
is the most natural of our impulses to ask, 
“Where is this dream now?” Some of the mightiest countries, 
materially speaking, of five years ago are in ruins. Rulers so 
powerful that they invited comparison with demigods have gone 
down to a tragic end that will provide dramatic themes for 
future generations. Merely to have been great from the material 
point of view has become, in a large part of Europe, an invi- 
tation to disaster. | Those countries that have escaped absolute 
overthrow have been saved by the thin spiritual principle that, 
through the most material of eras, has persisted among them like 
a sickly plant—but still has persisted. A minimum of ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom, and doubtless these 
nations have been able to provide the requisite element. But 
even there the iron has entered into the soul, and England, 
France, Italy, and the United States will never, so those who 
undertake to forecast the future tell us, be what they were again. 

For with the downfall of certain powers and the survival of 
certain others we are not at the end of the changes in store for us. 
Rather, we appear to be only at the beginning. It is safe to say 
that in the interval between November, when the armistice was 
signed, and April, when these words are being written, we have 
seen a more tremendous shifting of the human basis than during 
the years of actively shedding blood. We are learning the alpha- 
bet of what the war has meant; but the book has not yet been 
written. Old things have passed away; all things have become 


The quicker we are to seize that fact, the easier it will be 
for us. The reactionary—the man who thinks he can go back 
to where 1914 left off, who attempts to begin again on a basis that 
is material and nothing more—is an anachronism. He is not 
fitted to teach or do business in the new world that is emerging. 
True, we eat, we drink, we plant, we build, much as we did before; 
but the inner perception is different. Faintly we are beginning 
to discern the fact that the real world is the spiritual world, and 
that a spiritual civilization must spring from the ruins of the old 
if man is to keep his place on the planet. 

The conception is, of course, not new. Every religious teacher 
since Abraham has made this his ideal, and at no time has the 
vision been allowed to lapse. In our modern world, two voices, 
the one boldly, the other faintly, have emphasized this truth, 
with the deductions to be drawn from it. 

Of these, the first has been the Church. Under this heading, 
awkward for the purpose, 1 group that whole agglomeration of 
sects which go by the name of “Christian.”” Whatever criticism 
can be ieveled against them this one thing, at least, can be 
affirmed to their credit—that they have never ceased to proclaim 
the spiritual world as the enduring one. Never was nobler or 
more continuous testimony borne to a cause. 

During a densely material age, the Church continued to 
preach, and was barely listened to. Then a second wee: spoke. 
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It spoke humbly, with no assertion of a mission to ; » 
teach, with no intention beyond the release of what 
might be established as fact from a mass of vulgarity 
and claptrap. / 

It spoke, too, as such voices commonly speak, from { 
the most unexpected quarter. As long as the scien- 
tific spirit had been active among men, it had been 
considered the enemy. of the supersensuous; but all 
at once, in the last 
quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, 
when salvation 
through material 
science was becom- 
ing, for the intelli- 
gent, almost a fad, 
things supersen- 
suous began to 
occupy the minds 
of scientific men. 

Of the Society 
for Psychical Re- 
search, I have only 
this to say: that, 
for the modern 
mind, it puts the 
whole subject of the 
spiritual world in a 
light that challenges 
attention. It claims 
that there exists a 
means of communica- 
tion between the plane 
before death and the 
plane after it. When 
some of the most highly 
trained philosophical 
and scientific minds in 
Europe and America 
support the declaration 
that intercourse between 
the so-called living and 
the so-called dead is pos- 
sible, it is time for those of 
us who are seeking proof 
of a better world than this 
to pay attention. Of the most 
celebrated of these men, the 
names are familiar to the 
world. The records of their 
experience are before the pub- 
lic, and, in some cases, have 
had a wide reading. My main Bs 
purpose in referring to them now W 
is to indicate a movement ona ¥ 
wide-spread scale before passing 
to my personal experience as a 
detail. 

For, after all, in a discussion 
such as this, personal experience 
carries weight from the sheer fact of 
its being personal. Though not of 
necessity convincing, it records, at 
least, an element in one man’s life. I. 
shall venture, therefore, to tell the little I 
know at first hand, though I should like 
to repeat—what I have said by way of 
prelude—that my own approach to the 
subject has been entirely 
through what I may call the 
logical extension of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

That is to say, I believe that if, 
according to the statemeiit of the 
New Testament, Jesus’ Christ has 
abolished death, then it is abol- 
ished. Not that he could have ; 
done away with what had pre- 
viously been a fact, but that he 
had proved death to be no more 
than a figment of the human senses, 
always easily deluded. From this, 


it was a natural step for me to go on to viewing 
death as an enhancement of existence, free from 
such accompaniments as grief, fear, or separation. 
The plea for the legitimacy of sorrow put forward 
by the human senses—that while death may be 
a gain to those who pass onward, it must bea 
loss to those who stay behind—I. found myself 
unable to admit. A gain for one must be a gain 
for all. To believe 
that profit for one 
could be loss for 
another would be 
to institute a prin- 
ciple of divinely 
sanctioned topsy- 
turvydom. One 
could not on Easter 
day sing alleluias 
over the abolishing 
of death, and live in 
the shadow of its 
poignancy all the 
rest of the year. 

If death was 
abolished, Life was 
a grand unity. And 
if Life was a grand 
unity, then com- 
munion was its ex- 
pression. I had 
repeated from my 
childhood the formula 
that I believed “‘in 
the con.munion of 
saints,” though I had 
never seen an out- 
ward sign of that fel- 
lowship or known 
anyone to whom this 
communion was _ more 
than theoretic. But a 
communion which existed 
only in the words of one 
side, without token or re- 
sponse from the other, 
began to seem to me not 
a communion. (Since writing 
the above, a spiritual corre- 
spondent, once a young Har- 
vard professor, has said: The 
communion of saints is the 
recognition on your part of 
the outstretched arms which 
for eons of years you have passed 
by. The communion has always 
been on this side, even when you 
were all blind.”) Surely the voice 
of communion should be commu- 
nication. If Life was universal, 
then Intelligence must be univer- 
sal, and if Intelligence was universal, 
then utterance must be its instinct. 
That this instinct should be forever 
balked I found it harder and harder 
to credit, especially when the windows of 
heaven were being opened for the Unseen 
to pour us out what we chose to call 
mechanical blessings. Between spiritual 
and mechanical, I could see no 
difference in essence, since all 
were the gifts of Life. 

Asking only for intelligible 
communication between the two 
spheres, I had little interest in such 
psychic phenomena as the moving 
of pieces of furniture, the transmis- 
sion of objects through the air, or 
the making of strange noises. How- 
ever little these manifestations 
could be explained by known nat- 
ural laws, I disliked to think of them 
as spiritual indications. But when 
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messages of a simpler and more straightforward kind began to _ ment must follow, and specializing is then allowed, with a con- 
come to myself, I asked some questions as to a séance of the _ stant growth of spirit and widening of interests.” ; 

type to which I am referring, described by Sir Conan Doyle,with “Then Raymond’s account and yours might be taken some- 
replies that have made me more tolerant. what as we should take the different reports 

“We never wish to terrify,” was the of travelers who come to us, say from London 
answer, “‘yet we seek to make ourselves or Paris, each describing what might seem to 
known.” us like a different city.” 

“Do people on your . “Just that; different aspects of 
plane.” was my next the same truth.” 
question, ‘‘ever manifest I said here that I supposed the 
themselves in material conditions Raymond described 
form?” were those which the next plane 

“There might be great might naturally present to a 
exceptions, but they are young fighting man going over 
rare. There must be a fresh from modern conditions and 
strong reason for their the army. 
appearing to those who 
can see them with physi- 
cal eyes.” 

“But is not your use of 
this pencil a return to the 
material?” 

“The guiding of this 
pencil is not material. I 
do it with my will.” 

“Then one may 
take such manifes- 
tations as those de- 
scribed by Conan 
Doyle as emanat- 
ing from _ your 


“Yes; different con- 
ditions to suit different 
desires.” 

“Tf I remember right- 
ly, he speaks of facto- 
ries.” 


“Nothing is manu- 
factured here. The fac- 
tories might easily be 
called up by his desire to see familiar 
things. There is much work done 
here, but no labor.” 

“T think he mentions tennis and 
tobacco.” 

“We sometimes play games; and 


plane?” the toabcco is quite natural, al- 

but I though the pleasure in it passes 
should not do rT! eee i é quickly, as it is not a thing of innate 


‘*A sign on Raymond’s part of the 
young fighting man’s spiritual im- 
maturity?” 

“Ves; like children playing with 
toys.” 

“Then on your plane you see 
clearly the value of the addition 
which each individual who comes to 
you brings with him.” 

“Yes; and you would each bring 
something to contribute to the joy 
of others—something here which had 
not been here before: Each indi- 
vidual has an atmosphere in which 
his personality can be expressed. To 
use a figure of natural form, it is as 
though each one had a house or 
museum decorated and adorned to 
suit his fancy, and to exhibit beauty 
as it appears after having passed 
through the crystallizing element of 
his peculiar mind. We have here a 
sort of spiritual exposition, in which 
the products of each one’s gifts and 
desires are set forth in their beauty 
—it being understood that space and 
substance play no part in the spirit- 
ual form of grace and strength which 
are the components of beauty. Many 
things aré visualized to us which 
with you are merely apprehended as 
ideas. Again you must forget sub- 
stance, and all thought of objects 
occupying space. Thenearest I can 
come to it in verbal expression 
is that your desire to write and 
R.’s vision of future world- 
commerce can be detected by 
us as an atmosphere of peculiar 
personal beauty radiating from the 
individual.” 

“Then you see the value of tke 
individual to a degree out-of the 
question for us?” 

“The diamond has a thousand | 
flashes and reflections latent in its 
depths. You (Continued on page 162) 


The inference I have drawn from this is 
that a world densely material and unbelieving 
has to be moved by such phenomena as will 
puzzle or astound it. There is no other way 
of getting its attention. When higher and 
simpler means are open, those who wish to speak 
make use of them for preference. 

But to return to my own conviction that a com- 
munion of saints must imply communication. 
Along this line, the first thing that came to my 
notice was Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, “Raymond.” 
This I read with the mixture of wonder and dis- 
satisfaction which I suppose was common to most 
people who did not altogether reject it as the 
work of a disordered mind. But on this subject, 
too, when communications began to come to me 
freely, I asked some questions, with replies that 
may be not without interest. 

“Raymond is in a different phase from mine,” 
writes the friend I have quoted above, and of 
whom I shall have more to say presently, ‘and 
what he says is undoubtedly true. Reports vary, 
perhaps, in that, our life being so much a state of 
mind, the point of view and the desires can greatly 
affect the facts themselves, altering events to coin- 
cide with wishes—within limitations. Planes are 
divided into phases, but the change from phase to 
phase is indefinite and can occur at irregular times, 
according to growth of spirit and degree of gifis.” 

“Then phases with you would correspond some- 
what to countries with us?” 

“No sense of separation—all one in 

time and space—and no essential differ- 
ence as of nationality, though 
people of the same gifts and 
interests and the same spirit- 
ual degree often make a homo- 
geneous whole.” 
_ “Do people who go from here 
in a very imperfect condition tend to 
cling together and form groups of 
their own?” 

“They are grouped according to 
development and gifts, and are given 
leaders. Whatever their minds and 
natural desires most tend to is first 
developed; then a general develop- 
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NCE in every 
cycle of seven 
years to nine 
there comes 
to the willow-tufted tundras of the mighty 
arctic desert that slopes from the breast of 
the earth to the polar sea the thing called 
Noot Aku Tao—the Great Hunger. By all 
their gods and devils and inbred supersti- 
tions, the Eskimo, as well as the Indians 
farther south, say this is so. Once in seven 
years the rabbits—staff of Northern life, 
both beast and human—are stricken by 
plague that kills them in millions; and with 
the going of the rabbits, the lynxes starve and prey 
upon their own flesh, the fishers and marten and mink 
thin out, and famine strikes the trapper’s line and 
dogs the hunter’s trail. Where the Eskimo hunts 
his meat, the great herds of caribou disappear. The 
musk-ox dissolves into the mystery of the polar night. 
The big bears are fewer, and even the little white 
foxes—numerous as sparrows when the hares are 
pienty—seem to have been scooped up and carried 
away in some mighty net that has swept the barrens. 


Dor't Miss these Stories of Swift Lightning, the Best Stories of 


The fourth time that Nizpak floated in, Wapinoo dived ? 


The Battle 


By James 


Oliver Curwood 


Always in the Long Night this Great Hunger comes. Famineis 
then the hunter that stalks triumphantly through the land. 
And this was the seventh year. It was midnight of the Long 
Night. Since a r onth ago, the caribou herds had drifted still 
further south and west. Great storms had covered their retreat, 
and the wolves, whose n igratory instincts were less keen, had lost 
the trails that would have lured them into a land of plenty far 
off toward the Great Bear. On the barrens they fought and 
starved and died, for the law of the survival of the fittest was on 
the land from the shores of Keewatin to Franklin Bay, and, with 
it, cannibalism walked hand in hand among all things that lived 
on flesh and blood. Swift Lightning, until recently the leader 
of a mighty pack of white arctic wolves, was himself a hungry, 
thin-ribbed, savage shadow in quest of food. Since the night, 
three weeks ago, when he had led his wolves to the slaughter of 
Olee John’s reindeer herd, hunger had pressed him hard, and 
both he and Mistik were now keeping the life in their bodies by 
digging up and eating the frozen green moss from under the snow. 
Mistik, the huge gray timber-wolf who had joined the white 
pack far down on the southern edge of the barrens, had united 
himself in a brotherhood of two with Swift Lightning, twenty 
years removed from his forefather, Skagen, the great Dane. , 
It was that drop of dog blood in his body that held Swift 
Lightning close to the coast and the habitations of the Eskimo 
along Coronation Gulf in these days of starvation and death. 
His pack, a hundred and fifty strong when it came up from 
the far scrub timber, was disintegrated and gone. Broken 
by hunger, dispersed by necessity, the white horde no longer 
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like a great white shot down from his hiding-place 
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“rode with the devils” under the white stars, with Swift Light- 
ning, the greatest of them all, at its head. Over the barrens 
there came no more the hunt-cry, for if a wolf killed at all, he 
kept the meat to himself and guarded it jealously to the last bone. 

For a week, Swift Lightning and the big timber-wolf had killed 
no meat. For three days they had pawed through the snow in 
sheltered places and had kept the life in their bodies with the 
crisp green moss on which the caribou fed. And never had they 
hunted as in that week. They ranged the edge of the barren, 
the shore, and the rim of the ice-fields. Half a dozen times 
they came upon foxes, but the little white will-o’-the-wisps of 
the barrens easily lost themselves in the chaos of the night. Once 
Swift Lightning pounced upon a seal, but it was a new quarry, 
and slipped away from him before he could discover a fatal hold. 
Twice they saw big white bears, mighty beyond their power to 
kill, And not once in all that time a hare, where there should 
have been thousands! Then came the last and greatest of 
their disappointments. In the heart of a storm they struck 
the trail of a musk-ox, and through the storm they followed it 
until, far out on the barren, the trail was obliterated by the 
sweepings of the blizzard. 

Flat on a narrow glacier-cut ledge in the face of a mountainous 
upheaval of rock they were lying now, watching for a thing that 
twice they had seen in the ghostly white gloom of the night just 
ahead of them. For a quarter of an hour they had crouched like 
Creatures frozen stiff. Fifty feet away, the rock wall swung 
seaward, and twice they had seen a great white shadow float out 
from it and go back again. And now, as their red eyes watched, 


a third time it floated within 
their vision for an instant and 
disappeared. 

Wapinoo, the owl, had not-seen 
them. He, too, starving. 
With the going of the big white 
hares had gone his meat, and the 
hour had come when his murderous 
heart was set on cannibalism. He 
was a monster of his kind. His 
wings were five feet from tip to 
tip. His claws were like knives, 
and long enough to disembowel a 
wolf, had there been sufficient flesh-rippin., , 
strength behind them. With his powerful 
beak, he could break the skull of a fox. 
And he, too, was watching. But his eyes, 
ablaze with the madness of hunger, were 
not on the ledge where Swift Lightning 
and Mistik lay. They were gimleting 
straight out into the starlit gloom. What 
he had seen he knew that he would soon 
see again. Three times it had come, and 
three times he had floated out, but the 
moment had not been right for his swoop- 
ing drive. Deadly in his caution, Wapinoo 
waited. And a fourth time he prepared to 
strike. 

Up the face of the rock wall, circling 
a little nearer each time in his silent 


questing for game, came a stranger owl. 
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In 


Wapinoo’s head there was no instinct of fear. All 
his life he had been powerful. There was no other 


owl that had ever beaten him in a fight. 


He had 


driven off or killed every poacher on his hunting- 
grounds, and in his strength and supremacy he had 


become a ravager and a bully. Inafit ofragehe 
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had slaughtered his own family last breeding-season, and starva- . 


tion made him even more terrible now. He held back, not to 
measure the size and prowess of his victim, but for a better 
opportunity: to strike. He was blind to the fact that Nizpak, 
the stranger, was as-large as himself, and he did not know that, 
two days:ago, Nizpak: had killed a half-grown fox and was better 
fed, or.that. Nizpak; in his own hunting-preserve, was an even 
fiercer and more bloodthirsty pirate than he. 

"The fourth time that Nizpak floated in, his gleaming eyes on 
thealert for game, Wapinoo dived like a great white shot down 
from~his hiding-place. He did not strike with talons or beak, 
byt, attacking from“above and obliquely, he deliberately struck 
with his shoulder. It°was a mighty and well-aimed blow, and 
Nizpak was thrown off his balance in flight,-and in the air was 
much like a staggering man on his feet.. A second time Wapinoo 
drove in, and, with a.thunder of monster wings, the two old 
murderers flopped to the frozen snow: of the plain.- -Wapinoo’s 
advantage was great, and his assault would have killed an ordi- 
nary owl very shortly. His huge wing beat the dazed Nizpak 
like a club. With a throaty squawk of rage and triumph, he 
buried his talons in Nizpak’s thickly feathered breast, and with 
his powerful beak he hammered to drive a hole in the stranger 
owl’s skull. But Nizpak was a buccaneer who had grown tough 
in battle. With his free wing he began to beat back. And 
never in all his bloody life had Wapinoo felt the force of a wing 
like that of his enemy. It beat down his own; it toppled him 
sidewise; it forced him to give up his deadly hammering of Niz- 
pak’s skull. But his talons sank deeper. Through feathers, 
skin, flesh, and bone they drove, and, once in, the claws curved 
and held, though Nizpak, in another moment, had swung him 
over on-his back. And now it was Nizpak’s beak that did the 
hammering. It drove like sharp iron into Wapinoo’s face. It 
gouged out his eyes and dug like a chisel through the holes into 
the brain. Long before Nizpak ceased the deadly work, Wapinoo 
was dead, and now, tugging and pulling, Nizpak freed himself 
from the hold of the claws in his breast. 

Slowly and silently as the battle raged had Swift Lightning 
and Mistik drawn nearer. Slinking forward on their bellies, 
they were within fifty feet of the owls when Nizpak freed himself 
from his dead enemy’s talons. And then, swift as shadows, their 
gray bodies leaped through the night. Nizpak saw them, and, 
with a beat of wings, launched himself upward. But the death- 
wound in his breast had weakened him, and he rose slowly. He 
was six feet in the air when Swift Lightning gave a mighty spring, 
and his jaws closed in a mass of feathers. A second time Nizpak 
crashed to earth, and, with a snarl, Swift Lightning’s jaws flashed 
from feathers to the big owl’s head. A crunch of bone—and 
Nizpak was dead. 

Mistik was already tearing at old Wapinoo’s tough flesh, and 
before Nizpak’s wings had ceased to flutter, Swift Lightning 
was at his own feast. Ravenously the two tore the feathers in 
great mouthfuls from the bodies of their prey—and Wapinoo 
and Nizpak, in spite of their ferocity and their strength, were 
ninety per cent. feathers. Of each, there were probably three 
or four pounds of flesh and bone. And the flesh was tough with 
the toughness of cartilage, whitleather, and gristle. To Swift 
Lightning and Mistik, it was sweeter than caribou liver in times 
of plenty, and they devoured it to the Jast scrap. 

As drink and food brag back Jife and hope to a starving man, 
so did their meal put new strength and courage into the bodies 
of Mistik and Swift Lightning. Their reasoning, if such a 
process worked in their heads, was simply that famine had 
ended. At last they had found meat, and had eaten it. To- 
morrow did not trouble them; their blood began to run warm 
and eager again, and their first instinct was to greater endeavor— 
for their appetites were only moderately appeased and not satis- 
fied. Many times the big timber-wolf had tried to pull Swift 
Lightning southward into the open barrens, for in that direction, 
Mistik knew. lay the comfortable forests and the game-filled 
swamps which.he had so foolishly abandoned to join the white 
pack. Now heset out boldly, and, spurred on by the meat within 
him to new and more thrilling adventure than owl-killing, Swift 
Lightning made no protest. 

Never had the stars burned bnghter over them. Theaurora, as if 
shamed to modesty by their beauty, had ceased her flamboyant 
play and glowed with a soft and silvery illumination. Straight 
ahead, Swift Lightning and Mistik could have seen the movement 
of a dark object half amileaway. But in all that white and frozen 
world there was no other thing, animate or inanimate, as dark 
as their own gray coats. Life itself was white, where there was 
life. The big bears were white; the owls and the hares were 
white; the wolves and the foxes were white, and even the color 


of the caribou and the musk-ox—darker, because, in times. of 
peril, nature made them seek safety in quick herd-formation— 
shaded in illusively with the star-mist and the ghostly emptiness 
of the night. It was Mistik, accustomed to the forests and 
swamps, who used his eyes and ears most in their quest for game. 
Experience had taught Swift Lightning that it was in the air 
he must seek for the presence of meat. Mistik could hear a 
sound a greater distance away, could perhaps see a little farther, 
but long before sound or sight, the wind bore message for Swift 
Lightning. 

As they advanced, each was alert in his own way. Again was 
every hunting-instinct within them alive for action. Warmer 
grew their blood as the food in their stomachs began to distribute 
its red, living force through their bodies. Straight south they 
hunted, full in the face of what little air was stirring. The 
temperature had risen since the storm, and it was not colder than 
forty-three or -four below zero. It was dead still, so still that 
Swift Lightning’s howl would have carried over an area of twenty 
square miles of hunting-ground. All life, it seemed, was gone. 

Yet neither of the two hunters felt the misgiving or the threat 
of famine. Fairly well fed once more, their hopes were built 
again on immediate expectation and promise. They progressed 
steadily but without an instant of carelessness. Every instinct 
of huntcraft was at work. Once in the first half-dozen miles 
Swift Lightning stopped dead in his tracks and gave the low, 
eager whine that told Mistik to stop. Faintly in the wind he 
caught the scent of a fox. He could not place its direction, and 
and in a moment it was gone. Another half-dozen miles they 
kept straight ahead, and at last were on the edge of a torn and 
twisted upheaval of arctic bad land. Here, in ages gone, great 
glaciers had played with the earth. The barren was pitted and 
pockmarked with hollows and rock traps and_ back-broken 
ridges.- It was not frequently that either the foxes or the wolves 
hunted here, but Swift Lightning and Mistik went in. To 
Mistik, it was a land of promise. The everlasting sweep of the 
plain was gone, and here were hiding-places for living things. 
And instinct told him that he was traveling in the direction 
of his forests, and in that direction he was determined to go. 

For two or three miles their trail had led them into the broken 
tundra when Swift Lightning gave his warning whine. They 
stood on a crest of upheaved earth and rock, and again there 
had come to Swift Lightning a scent in the air. This time it was 
not the scent ot fox, or of hare or owl. It was big game, and a 
shiver of excitement ran through him as a stronger breath of 
wind brought it more clearly to his nostrils. Mistik caught it 
then. It was the pungent, woolly scent of Yapao, the musk-ox. 
To Mistik, it was a thing alien to his forests farther south, a 
mystery which he sniffed at curiously and with anticipation. 
Swift Lightning it thrilled to the marrow of his bones. It tele- 
graphed to his brain thepresence, somewhere near, of the mightiest 
of all game preyed upon by the white wolves. 

Swift Lightning led the way down the slope of the ridge, 
and in the hollow his body took on the slinking movement of the 
wolf as he sped swiftly and noiselessly ahead. Again it was 
instinct and the unforgetable knowledge of experience that 
made him hold neither to one side nor the other of the wind, 
but as directly in the face of it as he could, for Yapao was the 
keenest of all barren-land creatures to smell the approach of 
danger. Even as Swift Lightning and Mistik slipped like two 
shadows between snow hummocks and masses of rock, an old 
bull stood rigidly in the center of a narrow strip of plain that 
circled, like the curve of a saucer, three hundred yards west of 
them. It was this “westing”’ of the bull that gave him his first 
faint scent of enemies, for, in progressing full in the wind, Swift 
Lightning and Mistik passed by a considerable distance the tip 
ot this curve, in which Yapao was standing. Still another three 
hundred yards south, directly in the path pursued by the wolves, 
Yapao’s herd was scattered out over an area of a couple oi acres, 
huge dark blots, almost motionless as they dug up the moss 
from under the snow. 

Yapao, of the herd of twelve, was the oldest and the largest. 
In the vivid starlight he was a huge and grotesquely-shaped 
monster. He stood no higher than four feet at the shoulder, 
yet he was eight feet long, and his head, facing at right angles 
the advancing danger, was like a giant bone-plated battering- 
ram. Nature had intended him for the farthest-north of all 
living creatures, for the arctic circle was the southern and not 
the northern limit of his feeding-grounds. His body was round; 
his legs were extremely short and heavily built; his hair was 
thick, and so long that it trailed in the snow under his belly. 
Under this hair, covering the body with a protection impenetrable 
to cold, was a two-inch growth of wool. Even the soles of Yapao’s 
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feet were covered with hair as dense as felt, and the only 
bare spot on him from one end to the other was the tip of 
his nose. Covering the top of his great head like a steel 
shrapnel-protector was a broad plate of bone, curving grace- 
fully behind each eye and terminating on each side in a sharp, 
bayonetlike horn. This was his shield, his bulwark of defense. 
- With it he fought defensive battle. For Yapao, seldom 
assaulting his enemies, was content to let them batter out 
nae) wind and possibly their lives against this fortress of his 
ead. 


For scarcely more than a few seconds did Yapao stand 
silent. Then out of his throat rolled a husky bellow. It was 
perhaps more like the blat of a ram than a bellow, though it 
was hoarser and deeper-throated. In the mighty silence of 
the barren, it was like the stroke of a deep drum. Instantly 
there was a rumble of startled hoofs, and here it was that 
nature made the darker color-scheme of the musk-oxen a 
factor of life and death. Not of far vision, each ox could 
make out the dark blotch made in the white world by its 
neighbor. They did not flee, but ran together, and a second 
croaky blat from Yapao brought them in his direction. At 
the same time, he was moving toward them. As the pioneers 
of the plains ranged their wagons in a close circle against 
attacking Indians, so did Yapao and his herd slowly and cum- 
brously, but with almost human precision, gather themselves 
in a ring of defense. With their backs to a common center, 
they faced outward, and there was just so much space be- 
tween shoulder and shoulder, as though each of the twelve 
oxen had gone through a manual of training in the matter of 
this particular formation. Then, with lowered heads, they 
waited. 
Within fifty feet of the dark ring of great beasts came 
Swift Lightning and Mistik, and the big timber-wolf, some- 
what appalled by this formidable array of unknown creatures, 
waited uneasily for the action of his comrade. Three times 
Swift Lightning circled about the ring, and the third circle 
was not more than ten feet from the lowered heads His 
body was gathered for a leap-in, and in the beginning of the 
fourth circle he straightened out like a spring and launched 
himself straight at Yapao’s throat. But Yapao, though dim 
of eyesight, saw him coming, and deftly the old warrior 
swung his shield so that Swift Lightning crumpled up against 
it with a force that drove an involuntary yelp out of him as 
he was hurled back in the snow. In the same instant there 
came another thud as Mistik experienced his first encounter 
with a musk-ox skull Witha snarl, Swift Lightning was up 
and at it again, and the timber-wolf followed loyally. 
For a space of two or three minutes the thud of their 
bodies was like a muffled tattoo, and to Yapao and his 
companions, had they possessed any 
sense of humor at all, the attack of the 


sm) two wolves would have been not an 
altogether uninteresting game. 
(> Panting, bruised, and with their 
94? tongues lolling out, Swift Lightning 


and Mistik finally drew 
} back a few paces and 
lege considered the problem. 
Round and round, Yapao 
» and his crew circled, but 
“A? ry 4 not a head in the ring of 
A f « defense swerved either to 
mas ; nf the right or the left, and 
at last the significance of 
YY the situation began to 
impinge itself upon Swift 
Lightning. Until this 
hour, he had never fully 


ig. f realized the necessity of 

ae ; the pack—and it was the 

{SG pack he wanted now, the 

al < cE pack he had led in the 

¥ PH, rata slaughter of the caribou, 

an ea and later in the killing of 

Olee John’s reindeer herd. 

That the assembling of 

the pack was the one and 

4 only way of killing 

a fact deduced by any 
- 


process of reasoning 
Once Swift Lightning pounced upon a seal, but it was a new quarry, and slipped away from him (Continued on page 142) 
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Rupert Hughes 


The Story 


Write 


Rupert Hughes has written plays, novels, wonderful short stories, essays, history, 


criticism; yet here is a story that baffled him. 


And in telling you about it, he 


has produced one of the most remarkable pieces of literature of any time. 


By Rupert Hughes 


HIS is my first appearance as one of those authors who 
step out in front of the curtain and talk about them- 
selves instead of letting the characters do their own 
talking; but, frankly, I don’t know how to tell this 

story. I am sure that there is a real story here, for, when I 
heard it, it stirred me deeply, and two other men with me. 

But simply to transcribe a man’s rambling conversation is no 
way to make a work of art out of a handful of life. 

The difference between a story and a narrative seems to be 
about the same as that between a lump of potter’s clay and a 
finished design. Life should be rolled on the wheel till it takes 
shape and polish and carries as well the style of the potter. 

There are thousands of possible shapes, from little tear-jars 
that may be carried in the bosom, to great platters that will 
carry a garnished boar’s head or a peacock in full uniform. 

Be the design what it may, it should hold water or something, 
begin somewhere, end somewhere, exploit an idea, and reveal a 
constructive purpose apart from the virtue of the material. This 
story might be handled a hundred ways, and I have tried a 
dozen forms, but none of them seems to be able to contain it en- 
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tire. What is appropriate to one phase is inadequate to another. 
It is hard to combine a domestic vessel with a chalice. 

A story may conceal a moral, but it ought to point it very 
vaguely, if at all. Or, moral-less soever, if it whiles away an other- 
wise stupid, lonesome hour, it has achieved something fine. 

If it only gently massages the heart, or soothes it as with a 
familiar tune, or takes it back home, or sends it off about its own 
imaginings, it does well. 

This story properly made could do any or all of these things, 
but it stumps me. How can I finish it who cannot even begin it? 

I had thought of combining a bright, picturesque, and homely 
atmosphere with the Horatian canon of commencing in the mid- 
dle, thus: 


Her feet on the ladder were neither small nor shapely nor yet 
prettily shod, but he hoped that the rest of her might prove 
more charming as she backed down to earth again from the 
russet-and-gold-starred green firmament of the apple tree. 

The arm that next appeared held up a gingham apron to bring 
along a heap of apples chosen from this tree of the Hesperides. 
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But the arm was not young, nor the bosom that followed. The 
pathos of age was in the throat, and the face that came down 
last was weather-wrung and sorrow-beaten, yet very kind withal. 
And, to the waiting stranger, it was blessed with the aureole of kin- 


ship. He knew the woman instantly for one of his own people. - 


And as she turned her head and glanced to see who stood at the 
ladder’s foot, she stared with a terror of recognition, gave a little 
cry, and let her apron go. The apples drummed on the ground 
and bounced about the grass ts she called: 

Farley! It’s you! 

She ran and -hugged the-man no longer young as if he were 
stilla child, and laughed. 

“Qh, I’d know you anywhere by your mother’s eyes 

He drew away from her coldly and demanded: 

“Where is my mother? Why didn’t she ever come back to 

The old: woman’s smile turned to a“grimace of ancient pain, 
and she said, 

“That’s a strange story, Tommy Farley.” 


1? 
: 


But by the time I had got thus far, I felt that I was on the 
wrong road. It seemed intolerably awkward to turn time 
back on its creaking hinges by the rickety machinery of old- 
fangled authors. Besides, there was no significance to the story. 
It had no thesis, no concept to exploit. It was just an empty 
narrative of something odd that happened to certain people. 

It seemed advisable to announce a text and illustrate it. So 
this began to spread itself on the sheet: 


What is freedom, and what is happiness? These are more 
vital questions than even Pilate’s “What is truth?” which he 
asked “and would not stay for an answer”—knowing, no doubt, 
that there is none. 

But a certain man, very much of the twentieth century, 
looking like a cartoon of success, and most luxuriously ensconced 
in the drawing-room of the Pullman car, was saying to his equally 
prosperous companions: 

“T never was really happy or really free except when I was 
five years old and my mother lost me and never found me. I 
sold newspapers and blacked boots and slept in an alley. 
I was free then, and happy—till [ froze my feet after two years 
of being my own master.” 


This beginning would manifestly never do, with its pomposity, 
its philosophical quality, and its thinly disguised attempt to 
startle. If one is going to be literary, he might as well go the 
whole hog. So I made another start, with a frank allegory set 
at the head, like one of those poems Sir Walter Scott and Kipling 
and others quoted, or wrote to quote: 


As God was going along a lonely road one day, he met a little 
girl carrying a lighted candle and a pitcher of water. 

And God stopped her and said, 

“Whither are you bound, my child, and why do you carry the 
pitcher and the candle?” 

And the little girl replied, 

‘‘With the candle I intend to set fire to heaven, and with the 
pitcher of water I shall put out the fires of hell.” 

God smiled and said—— 


Plainly this was too formidable. There is no real art or friend- 
ship in killing off the reader before the story has a chance. Such 
a beginning would be like shouting “Fire!” in a theater just 
as the overture starts. There would-be no audience left for 
the play. 

A love-interest is supposed to be necessary to fictional success, 
though it is amazing how many immensely prosperous stories 
have got along famously without any. 

Still, it might be worth while to bait the hook with one of these 
glittering minnows: - 


As big, handsome Tom Farley gazed at the beautiful girl whom 
he looked upon as the fairest prize among all his ambitious dreams 
—and such a prize, young, exquisite, intellectual, aristocratic, 
the adored of all adorers, the idolized daughter of wealth, be- 
sought by men of title and power—he thought to himself: 
“Though she seems to be not altogether indifferent to my atten- 
tions, and although I can offer her a position in life not inferior 
to her own proud station, what would she say, what would her 
haughty parents say if they knew by what devious ways I have 
arrived at success? Would she consent to be mine if I told her 
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just who I am? Indeed,” he pondered, with a strange’ smile, 
“T cannot tell her who I am, for I do not know.” 


This is plainly contemptible. In sheer desperation I made a 
try at beginning at the last place on earth one expects or desires 
a story to begin—the beginning. Hence this: 


The five-year-old boy in the deserted railroad station tried to 
remember that big men do not blubber. = 

But the hours had been long since his mother left him on the 
bench and made him promise not to move till she came back from 
the few moments’ shopping that she must do before they resumed 
their journey. The few minutes had dragged into an hour, two 
hours, five, ten. Hunger, fear, dismay had tormented him in 
turn and all together. 

And now the station-master had closed the ticket-window.and 


_ put out the light in his office. He was about to blow out the last 


dreary coal-oil lamp in the waiting-room when he discovered the 
lonely child. 

He whistled, “Whew!” and chirped, “Hello, there!” and 
shuffled over to ask questions. 

But the boy knew no answers to any questions except his 
name, which was, “Tommy Farley, sir.” He did not know the 
town he came from, for he had been in many towns. He did 
not know the name of the town he was in. He did not know 
the town he was bound for, if it was a town. He had been told 
that his father was there, a soldier, wounded in a big battle, and 
needing his mother’s and his son’s help. 

That was the extent of his information, except as to his appe- 
tite, his fear, and his wild longing for his mother’s arms. He 
confessed that he had run away from her once or twice and 
been mighty glad to get back. But she had never run away 
from him before. 

The station-master screwed up his face. This was not the first 
child that had been abandoned there. Strange people on strange 
errands for strange motives flowed through that building or 
tarried between trains. 


This commencement is not so bad, but it has all the irritating 
earmarks of a mystery story with the solution withheld, like an 
orange behind the back, while the reader is teased on and on to 
the point of rage. 

This story does not belong in any of these galleries, and I am 
in despair of handling it at all as either a work of high art ora 
time-whiler or even a pot-boiler. 

Yet it seems a pity to deny it to you just because I cannot 
make it wieldy. And I am tempted to give up trying, to cease 
the loathsome obtrusion of the first person, and frankly turn 
the raw material over to you. Perhaps you or somebody else 
can make a story of it. 

Browning, finding at an old book-stall the report of an ancient 
murder trial, offered it to Hawthorne and to others as material 
for a novel or what not, but having offered it in vain with no 
takers, took it and made of it one of the most marvelous of 
human achievements, ‘“‘ The Ring and the Book.” 

Hopeless of any such acccomplishment, I publish to whoso 
wants it this record of an American life as the man who lived it 
told it piecemeal more or less reluctantly to a few casual ac- 
quaintances that shared with him a drawing-room on an after- 
noon express from Washington to New York. The words are not 
exact, but nearly, for they impressed us, and I made notes of 
them soon after. 


Mr. Thomas J. Farley (to give him another name) had been 
with the President that morning, and had seen him go before the 
united Houses of Congress to deliver his farewell address before 
sailing for France and the Peace Conference. 

He described the astonishing spectacle of the President stand- 
ing before the blended senators and representatives, one-half 
of whom rose and applauded, one-half of whom kept their seats 
in silent resentment. 

The talk drifted from the scene to the late war, and Mr. Farley 
wondered if his son would ever come back alive or not, for the 
vast and belated casualty lists and the mountains of undelivered 
mail might leave him in doubt for months. 

It was this that wrung from his aching heart the bitter reflec- 
tion: 

“T’ve been successful, I suppose. I’ve made money and had 
friends, and I’ve been doing my bit in a high position at the 
capital, and yet I never was really happy or really free except 
when I was five years old and my mother lost me and never found 
me. I sold newspapers and blacked boots and slept in an alley. 
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“All day we have feared for thee and searched everywhere for thee lest some harm had befallen thee. 
Go to bed now, but never again be so cruel with those that love thee” 


I was free then and happy—till I froze my feet after two years 
of being my own master.” 

Having said this, he relapsed into silence, staring off through 
the window into space or into his own past and his lost paradise. 

But we were piqued by such an odd situation and we asked 
questions, eliciting answers that led to more questions and 
answers, the net result being about as follows, if you will omit 
the freight of quotation-marks and imagine that Mr. Farley is 
speaking: 


I never knew who I was or where I came from till I was thirty- 
five yearsold. Iknew my name, because a child is usually taught 
that first, so that he can tell it to anybody who finds him when 
he is lost. 

But all I knew was my name. My mother had started South 
to find my father. He was a soldier in the Union army, and she 
got word that he was lying wounded in a hospital. 

In those days, Cincinnati was the biggest city in the country 
west of New York and Philadelphia—bigger than Chicago, St. 
Louis, any of those cities. It was during the Civil War, and the 
town was packed with soldiers going and coming, relatives, con- 
tractors, war-workers, nurses, crooks, spies—all sorts of people. 

My mother had to change trains there after along wait. It was 
very hot, and she said she didn’t want to take me out in the sun. 
She had to buy some things—I don’t renenber what they were, 
but she left me on a bench in the waiting-room with an apple 
and some cookies and told me she’d be back son. 

I never saw her again. 

At midnight, the statiun-agent shut up shop and took me home 
with him. The next day, he started out to find what had hap- 
pened tomy mother. There was no trace of her, no explanation. 
Nobody had a theory, even, or if anybody did, I was too young 
to know what the theory was. 

The station-master was kind to me, and I sat in the station 
all day, hoping my mother would come back or send some word. 
People made a little hero of me and were very sympathetic; but 
after four or five days I became an old story. 

The  sation-agent didn’t mean to be heartless, but he had 


children and troubles of his own. Everybody had troubles of 
hisown. They gave me up as hopeless. 

There I was, a five-year-old boy, alone in that city, without a 
friend. I was scared, hungry, and about as unhappy as anybody 
could be. 

I wandered all over the city, asking for news of my mother or 
for help. And didn’t get it. I’d go up toa man and say: 

“Please, mister, I’ve lost my mother. I’ve got no father. 
J— 

And he would move on or poke a dime at me. Women were 
thesame. Nobody paid any attention to me. It sounds funny, 
but it was true. And it wasn’t that people were heartless. They 
had troubles of theirown. They’d been fooled by too many little 
beggars and sniveling newsboys. Some of them would take a 
ten-cent chance on being fooled and would toss mea dime. But 


_ they wouldn’t stop and listen, or lend me a hand. 


I don’t know where I slept or where I went the first few days, 
but one day, when I was standing on the street, crying my eyes 
out, a newsboy came up to me and asked me what was the 
matter. I told him, and he said: 

“You come along with me. I got a good place to live, and 
I make good money and I need a partner. T’ll set you up in 
business with a shoe-box.”’ 

I went along with him, and there my happiness began, for 
I led a life of industry and prosperity. If the day was bright, 
I got a lot of boots to black and ate three big meals. If it 
happened to be muggy, business was bad and I didn’t eat so 
much. 

I slept in an old piano-box, in an old shed, up a back alley. 
Nobody told me when to get up. Nobody made me go to school, 
or wash my neck, or do this or not do that, or told me when to go 
to bed, or who to play with. I was my own master, and I hadn’t 
a worry on earth. 

Now, I have my home, my children, my money affairs, re- 
sponsibilities, politics, sickness—I don’t know whether my bow 
will ever come back from France. Everything worries me now, 
but then—— 

Of cox. se I didn’t get much education except in human nature, 
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and I’ve always been handicapped. Oh, I know I’ve succeeded 
in a way, but when I go up against a man that’s had college and 
profes ional study, I know what I’ve missed soon enough. 

I learned one thing—how to memorize. The boy. who 
helped me out— Poke Swinton—was a very good boy and very 
religious. He went every Sunday toa mission. I was too lazy, 
but he would come back and repeat to me what he had heard. 
There was a queer old preacher there who talked in parables. 
One of them I remember just as Poke told it to me. 


As God was going along a lonely road one day, he met a little 
girl carrying a lighted candle and a pitcher of water. 

And God stopped her and said, 

“Whither are you bound, my child, and why do you carry the 
pitcher and the candle?” 

And the little girl replied, E 

“With the candle I intend to set fire to heaven, and with the 
pitcher of water I shall put out the fires of hell.” 

God smiled and said, 

“Foolish child, would you, even if you could, destroy both 
the abode where the virtuous enter into bliss and the place of 
torment for the guilty?” 

“Ves,” said the child. 

“But wherefore,” God asked, ‘‘and to what purpose?” 

And the girl replied, 

“T would destroy both heaven and hell, so that men shou'd 
learn to do the right without hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment.” 


There were a lot of other parables, and there were the war- 
extras and all the big doings of the time. I was happy as a 
king ought to be, only that kings have responsibilities and duties, 
and people tell them what to do. But I hadn’t. I was well 
and strong, and I didn’t know what trouble was till the second 
year. It was a bitter winter, and my feet froze. I say now that 
I was happy then, but of course I had my ups and downs. The 
way I froze my feet proves that. 

In the second winter in the alley, I took notice of the shops at 
Christmas-time, and on Christmas eve, as Poke and I 
were wandering up and down the streets, we came 
to a Sunday-school celebration. 

Crowds of children were going in, and Poke and I 
went along. There was a Christmas tree loaded down 
with gifts, and a Santa Claus, and little girls in white . 
to carry thé presents to the children as 
the names were called. 

The superintendent announced that 
there was a present for every good 
child. So I was convinced 
that there was one for 
me, for I had been a good 
boy, and I knew it. 

Well, they took the 
presents off the tree and 
read the names. “Johnny 
Jones.” A boy would pop 
up, and a girl would carry 
him his pair of skates, or 
his knife, or whatever it 
was. “Susie Brown.” A 


and get her doll or what- 
ever she got. 

Well, it went on that 
way for an hour, and I 
expected every next name 
to be mine, but they 
stripped the tree at last 
and there was nothing for 
me and Poke. Every 
child there got something 
but us two. 

So we went back to the 
alley. It was bitter cold, 
and I was crushed with 
disappointment. In spite 
of my six years and my 
independence, I shuffled 


crying like a baby. 
Poke tried to console 
me. He said: 


She turned her head and caught sight of me 


I don’t believe that was the real Santa Claus at all. 
I’ve always heard that Santa Claus comes down the chimbly 
and you hang up your stockin’s and he puts something in.” 

“Have you? Does he?” I sniffled; and my hopes blossomed 
out again. te 
_ That night, instead of. sleeping in my stockings as usual, 
I hung them up on the edge of the box I slept in. | And Christ- 
mas morning I found Santa Claus -had left me a pair of trozen 
feet. There was nothing in the stockings but the same old holes. 


I didn’t suffer so very much from my feet:till the first warm 
days of spring, and then they felt as if iron claws were tearing 
them . to ‘pieces. 

I was standing on the street one day, crying with the pain, 
lifting one foot and then another, and going nearly crazy. Every- 
body. went: by without bothering even to ask what I was crying 
about, till finally one-tall, solemn man stopped and said, 

“My son, why are thee crying?” 

“Because me feet was froze,” I said. 

“Why does thee not go home to thy father and mother?” 
says he. 

“Because I ain’t got none,” says I. 

Then, instead of walking on, he heard me out and said, 

“Will thee come with me?” 

He took me to a Quaker mission for orphans, and my feet were 
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taken care of by a doctor, and I was put into the first bed I had 
slept in for two years. The people were kind to me, and by and 
by an old farmer came to the mission and asked if I would come 
with him and be his son. , 

I said, “You bet!” and he adopted me. His name was Jemi- 
son, and he was a mighty good man. He took me out to his 
big farm in Indiana, and I lived on the fat of the land. I 
worked hard in the fields, early and late, but I had good food 
and loving care, and I grew big and strong. 

The home was very religious, and I had to quit swearing and 
chewing tobacco. We went to the meeting-house and sat there 
in quiet meditation; hardly anybody ever spoke at all. At the 
end of the silent service, Pa Jemison would rise up and lead 
us home. 

Of course the Jemisons were Quakers and they hated war, 
but right through the middle of their farm ran the state road. 
And I used to watch the people go by. The Civil War was 
ended, but still it was all uniforms, uniforms. Political parades 
would march through, and torchlight processions, and nearly 
everybody in old uniforms—officers on prancing horses, crippled 
men in carriages, but it was soldiers everywhere, and brass 
bands playing march-songs. 

It will be the same way in this country for a long while. The 
soldiers will run everything. Well, that went to my head, of 
course, and when I used to run to the fence to watch the uni- 


forms go by, I got a great ambition to be a soldier. I didn’t 
mention it, but I covldn’t get it out of my mind. 
Years went by, and still everything was soldiers. There was 


a lot about West Point in the papers. Pa Jemison had had me 
go to school, and learn to read and write and cipher. 

When I was fourteen, I read about the appointment of cadets 
to West Point, and one day, when I was in town with pa, I 


' for me to pass the entrance examinations. 


sneaked off and talked to a congressman and told him my ambi- 
tion. He smiled and said my education was hardly sufficient 
He told me what I 
ought to study. 

I went back and set to work on mathematics and grammar 
and history. Pa was glad to see me apply myself of evenings, 
but, of course, I never told him what I was working for. 

A year or so later, I read that competitive examinations for 
West Point were going to be held in town the next day. I stole 
a horse early in the morning and lit out for town. I found the 
place and took the examinations after I told the new congress- 
man about my life and my ambition to be a soldier. 

I rode home and got in about midnight, put up the horse, and 
tried to sneak into the house, but pa was waiting for me. 

‘““Where has thee been?” he says, and I says: 

“Oh, I got tired of work and I just went to town for a good 
time. I’m back now, though.” y 

He didn’t whip me, as I expected he would, but he just said: 

“Thee has not done right to treat us so. If thee had asked 
me for a horse, thee should have had it, for thee works hard 
and has a right.to a little pleasure, if it be honest pleasure. 
But thee was wrong to leave us without a word. All day we 
have feared for thee and searched everywhere for thee lest some 
harm had befallen thee. Go to bed now, but never again be 
so cruel with those that love thee.” 

That hurt worse than a whipping, and I felt mighty mean. A 
few days after that, there was a letter for me, the first one I 
ever had. It was from the congressman, and it said I had won 
the competition and the appointment to the Military Academy. 

I don’t think I even passed the examinations, but they took 
an interest in me. Well, I had to tell pa this, and I gave him 


_the letter and told him I had lied when (Continued on page 104) 


So that’s why I say I was never really free or really happy except when I was a five-year-old newsboy without a home or parents 


or anything— Here's Philadelphia. 


Let's get out and stretch our legs 
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In this, the most unusual of his twoscore successful novels, Mr. Chambers’ 
tells the story of a young woman who, as one man says, should be mar- 


She went over to 
rearrange a sheaf 
of deep-red carna- 
tions 


Synopsis of the First Instalment 


MONG those who fled from Russia at the time of the Bolshevist 
revolution, early in 1918, were three Americans. One of them is 
Palla Dumont, who had been companion to the Grand Duchess Marie 
and had witnessed her death with the other members of the imperial 
family. This tragedy caused the girl to lose her faith in the Christian 
God. Heretofore she had been markedly religious, and had intended 
entering a convent, but now she declares that her life will be 
governed by one law and one alone—the law of Love, the essence of 
which is unselfish service. The other two are John Estridge, an am- 
ulance-driver for the Red Cross, and a government agent named 
Brisson. Estridge and Brisson leave Petrograd together and finally 
meet Palla, who is with Ise Westgard, a Swede and former member 
of the women’s battalion in the Russian army. When they come 
across the two Ame-icans, the girls are with a division of Ural Ccs- 
sacks, with whom they have been traveling ever since their escape 
from the Bolshevists at the time of the slaughter of the Romanofts. 
They ask the help of Estridge and his companion in getting out of 
Russia, and the mea make places for them in their sleigh. Estridge 
finds that he already knows Palla. He had driven her in his ambu- 
lance to the place where she rejoined the grand duchess just before 
the latter’s death. 

After many exciting adventures, the quartet reach Sweden in safety 
and seek means of getting to America. Palla’s home is in Shadow Hill, 
Connecticut; Estridge lives in New York city, and flse Westgard 
intends to make her future home in this country. 
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ried and raising a family, but whose instincts have been 
thwarted through tragic contact with the world’s upheaval. 


By Robert 
W. Chambers 


Illustrated by 


Grant T. Reynard 


VI 


HE dingy little Danish steamer 
Elsinore passed in at dawn, her 
camouflage obscured by sea-salt, 
her few passengers still prostrated 

from the long battering administered by the giant seas of the 

northern route. 

A lone Yankee soldier was aboard—an indignant lieutenant of 
infantry named Shotwell—sent home from a fighting regiment to 
instruct the ambitious rookie at Camp Upton. 

He had hailed his assignment with delight, thankfully rid him- 
self of his cooties, reported in Paris, reported in London, had re- 
ceived orders to depart by way. of Denmark, and, his mission 
there fulfilled, had sailed on the Elsinore, already disenchanted 
with his job and longing to be back with his regiment. 

And now, surly from seasickness, worried by peace rumors, but 
still believing that the war would last another year and hopeful 
of getting back before it ended, he emerged from his stuffy quar- 
ters and gazed without enthusiasm at the minarets of Coney 
Island, now visible off the starboard bow. 

Near him, in pasty-faced and shaky groups, huddled his fellow 
passengers, whom he had not seen during the voyage except when 
lined up for life-drill. These pallid, discouraged voyagers were 
few—not two cozen cabin passengers in all. __ 

In the gray of morning, the Highlands loomed up above the sea, 
gloomy as a thunder-head charged with lightning. 

After a while, the batteries along the Narrows slipped into 
view. Farther on, camouflaged ships rode sullenly at anchor, 
as though ashamed. of their frivolous: and undignified ap- 
pearance. A battle-ship was just leaving the Lower Bay, smoke 
pouring from every funnel. Destroyers and chasers rushed by 
them, headed seaward. , 

As Shotwell stood by the rail, somebody walked plump into 


him, and the soft, fragrant shock knocked the breath out of both. , 


She recovered hers first... 
“I’m sorry!” she faltered. “It was stupid. I was watching 
those ships and not looking where I was going.” . 7 
He recovered his breath, saluted ceremoniously, readjusted his 
overseas cap to the proper angle. Then he said, civilly enough: 
“Tt was my fault entirely. It was I who walked into you. I 
hope I didn’t hurt you.” ; 
They smiled, unembarrassed. She turned, with a frank shake 
of her head. 
“Tt seems heartless to say so, but I’m rather sorry I’m back,’ 
she said. 
He smiled. 
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52 
“T must admit,” he confessed, ‘‘that I feel the same way. Of 
course I want to see my people. 
France at this moment, and that’s the truth!” 

The girl nodded her comprehension. 

“Tt’s quite natural,” she remarked. 
come home uniil this thing is settled.” 

“That’s it exactly. It’s like leaving an interesting play half 
finished. It’s worse—it’s 
like leaving an absorbing 
drama in which you your- 
self are playing an exciting 
réle.” 

She glanced at him—a 

‘ quick glance of intelligent 
appraisal. 

_ “Yes; it must have 
seemed that way to you. 
But I’ve been merely one 
among a breathless audi- 
ence. And yet I can’t bear 
to leave in the very middle 
—not knowing how it is to 
end. Besides,’’ she added 
carelessly, “‘I have nobody 
to come back to except a 
rather remote relative; so 
my regrets are unmixed.” 

There ensued a silence. 
He was afraid she was 
about to go, but couldn’t 
seem to think of anything 
to say to detain her. 

For the girl was so dis- 
tractingly pretty, so conf- 
dently negligent of conven- 
tion—or perhaps disdainful 
of it—that he already wes 
regretting that he had not 
met her at the beginning 
of the voyage instead of at 
the end. 

She had now begun to 
button up her ulster, as 
though preliminary to re- 
suming her deck prome- 
nade. And he wanted to 
walk with her. But be- 
cause she had chosen to be 
informal with him did not 
deceive him into thinking 
that she was likely to toler- 
ate further informality on 
his part. And vet he had 
a vague notion that her 
inclinations were friendly. 

“T’m sorry,” he said 
rather stupidly, “that I 
didn’t meet you in the be- 
ginning.” 

The girl was trankly 
amused by the streak of 
boyishness in him—the 
perfectly transparent desire 
of this young man to de- ee 
tain her in conversation. 

And, still amused, she leaned back against the rail. If he wanted 
to talk to her, she would let him—even help him. Why not? 

“Ts that a wound-chevron?” she inquired, looking at the sleeve 
of his tunic. 

. “No,” he replied gratefully; “it’s a service-stripe.” 

“And what does that little ribbon on your breast signify?” 

“That I was cited.” 

“For bravery?” 

““Well—that was the idea, I believe.” 

“Then you’ve been in action?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you were not hit?” 

No.” 

She regarded him smilingly. 

“You are like all soldiers who have faced death,” she said; 
“you are not communicative.” 

At that, he reddened. 


“One does not wish to 


But I’d give anything to be in 
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“Well, everybody else was facing it, too, you know. We all 
had the same experience.” 

“Not all,” she said, watching him. ‘Some died.” 

“Oh, of course!” 

The girl’s face flushed, and she nodded emphatically. 

““Of course!’ And that is our Yankee secret—embodied in 
those two words: ‘Of course.’ After the boche has killed a num- 


ASS 


“This a silly conversation,” said. “We're both 


ber of you, and you say, ‘Of course.’ and you keep coming on, it 
first bewilders the boche, then terrifies him. And the next time 
he sees you coming, he takes to his heels.” 

Shotwell, amused, fascinated, and entirely surprised, began to 
laugh. 

“You seem to know the game pretty well yourself,” he said. 
“You are quite right. That is the idea.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful game,” she mused. “TI can understand why 
you are not pleased at being ordered home. I want to get back 
over there, too.” ° 

“What was your branch?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I didn’t do anything,” she explained, flushing. “I’ve 
been ir Russia. And now I must find out at once what I can do 
to be sent to France.” 

“The war caught you over there, I suppose,”’ he hazarded. 

“Yes; I’ve been there since I was twenty. I’m twenty-four. 
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I had a year’s travel and study and then I became the American 
companion of the little Russian Grand Duchess Marie.” 
«They all were murdered, weren’t they?” he asked, much 
interested. 

“Yes, I’m trying to forget-——” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Jt’s quite all right. I myself mentioned it first; but I can’t 
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“Serves me right,”’ he said aloud, with a shrug of finality. “I 
had more enterprise once.” 

Then he looked out into the sunlit streets of Manhattan, all 
brilliant with flags and posters and swarming with prosperous- 
looking people—his own people. But to his war-enlightened and 
disillusioned eyes his own people seemed almost like aliens; he 
vaguely resented their too evident prosperity, their irresponsible 
immunity, their heedless 
preoccupation with the 
petty things of life. Fifth 
Avenue irritated him— 
shops, hotels, clubs, 
motors, the well-dressed 
throngs began to exasper- 
ate him. 

On a side street he 
caught a glimpse of his 
own place of business; 
and it almost nauseated 
him to remember old man 
Sharrow, and the walls 
hung with plans of streets 
and sewers and surveys 
and photographs and his 
own yellow-oak desk. 

“Good Lord,” he 
thought, “‘if the war ends, 
have I got to go back to 
that?” 


The family were at 
breakfast when he walked 
in on them—only two, his 
father and mother. 

In his mother’s arms he 
suddenly felt very young 
and subdued, and very 
glad to be there. 5 

“Where the devil did 
you come from, Jim?” 
repeated his father, with 
twitching features and a 
grip on his son’s strong 
hand that he could not 
bring himself to loosen. 

Yes; it was pretty good 
to get home, after all. 

On his way up-stairs, 
he noticed a service-flag 
bearing a single star hang- 
ing in his mother’s win- 
dow. 

He went into his own 
room, looked soberly 
round, sat down on the 
lounge, suddenly tired. 
He had three days’ leave 
before reporting for duty. 
It seemed a miserly allow- 
ance.  Instinctively he 
glanced at his wrist- 
watch. An hour had fled 
already. 

“The dickens!” he 


enjoying each other—and we know it™ 


hye talk about it yet. It’s too personal.” She turned and looked 
at the monstrous city. And then, perhaps considering that she 

gan to had been sufficiently amiable to him, she gave him his congé with 
a pleasant little nod. 

> said. “Could I help you—do anything—” he began. But she 


thanked him with friendly finality. 
d why They sauntered in opposite directions, and he did not see her 


t back again to speak to her. 


$ Later, jolting toward home in a taxi, it occurred to him that 


“Dye it might have been agreeable to see such an attractively informal 
cando |. Sitlagain. Any man likes informality in women, except among 
the women of his own household, where he would promptly brand 

led. it as indiscretion. He thought of her for a while, recollecting 


y-four. details of the episode and realizing that he didn’t even know 
her name. -Which piqued him. 


muttered. But he still 
sat there. After a while he smiled and rose to make his toilet. 
“Such an attractively informal girl!” he thought regretfully. 
“I’m sorry I didn’t learn her name. Why didn’t i 
Philosophy might have answered: “But to what purpose? No ai 
young man expects to pick up a girl of his own kind. And he 
has no business with other kinds.” 
But Shotwell was no philosopher. z 


The “attractively informal girl” on whom young Shotwell was 
condescending to bestow a passing regret while changing his: 
linen had, however, quite forgotten him by this time. There 
is more philosophy in women. 

Her train was now nearing Shadow Hill; she already could see 
the village in its winter nakedness—the stone bridge, the old- 
time houses of the well-to-do, Main Street full of automobiles 
and farmers’ wagons, a crowded trolley-car starting for Deep- 
dale, the county-seat. 
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Painfully deguieseed, the girl descended at the station, where 
she climbed into one of the familiar omnibuses and gave her lug- 
gage-check to the lively young driver. 

“Which way, ma’am?” he inquired, looking in at her eeu 
the door and chewing gum very fast. 

“To Miss Dumont’s, on Shadow Street.” 

“Oh!” Then, suddenly he knew her. 
nie e?” he demanded. 

“Tam Miss Dumont’s niece,” replied Palla,. smiling. 

“Sure! I didn’t reckanize you. Used to leave the Star on 
your door step! Been away, ain’t you? Home looks kinda good 
to you, even if it’s kinda lonesome—” He checked himself, as 
though recollecting something else. “Sure! You been over in 
Rooshia livin’ with the queen. There was a piece in the Star 


“Say, wasn’t you her 


about it. Gee,” he added affably; “‘that was pretty soft! Some 
life, I bet!” 

And he grinned a genial grin and climbed into his seat, chewing 
rapidly. ° 


“He means to be friendly,” thought the heart-sick girl, with a 
shudder. 


When Palla got out, she spoke pleasantly to him as she paid 
him, and inquired about his father—a shiftless old gaffer who 
used, sometimes, to do garden-work for her aunt. 

But the driver, obsessed by the fact that she had lived with the 
“Queen of Rooshia,”’ merely grinned and repeated, “Pretty 
soft,’ and, shouldering her trunk, walked to the front door, 
chewing furiously. Martha, her aunt’s mai!, cpened the door, 
stared through her spectacles. 

“Land o’ mercy!” she gasped. “It’s Palla!” Which, in 
Shadow Hill, is the manner and speech of the “ hired girl,” whose 
“folks” are “neighbors” and not inferiors. 

“ How do you do, Martha?” said the girl smilingly, and offered 
her gloved hand. 


“Well, I’m so’s to be round.” She wheeled on the man with 


the trunk. “Here, you! Don’t go a-trackin’ mud all over my 
carpet like that! Wipe your feet like as if you was brought up 
respectful!” 


“ Ain’t I wipin’ ’em?” retorted the driver, in an injured voice. 
“Now then, Marthy, where does this here trunk go to?” 

“Big room front— Wait, young fellow; you just follow me 
and be careful don’t bang the banisters.”’ 

Half-way up, she called back over her shoulders, 

“Your room’s all ready, Palla.” And, suddenly remembered 
something else, stood aside on the landing until the young man 
with the trunk had passed her, then waited for him to return and 
get himself out of the house. When he had gone out, banging 
the door, she came slowly. back down the stairs. 

“Where is my aunt?” asked Palla. And, as Martha remained 
silent, gazing oddly down at her through her glasses, “My aunt 
isn’t ill, is she?” 

“No; she ain’t ill. 

“Heard what?” 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” 

“Your letter? Why did you write? What is the matter? 
Where is my aunt?” asked the disturbed girl. 

“T wrote you last month.” 

“What did you write!” 

“She had a stroke, Palla.” 

“What! Is—is she dead?” 

“Six weeks ago come Sunday.” 

The girl’s knees weakened, and she sat down suddenly on the 
stairs. 

“Dead? My.Aunt Emeline?” 

“She had a stroke a vear ago. It made her a little stiff in 
one leg. But she wouldn’t tell you—wouldn’t bother you. She 
was that proud of you livin’ as you did with all those kings and 
queens. ‘No,’ sez she to me, ‘no, Martha; I ain’t a-goin’ to 
worry Palla. She and the queen have got their hands full, what 
with the wicked way those Rooshian people are behavin’. No,’ 
sez She; ‘I’ll git well by the time she comes home for a visit after 
the war—’” Martha’s spectacles became dim. She seated her- 
self on the stairs and wiped them on her apron. “It came in 
the night,” she said. “I wondered why she was late to break- 
fast. When I went up, she was lying there with her eyes open— 
just as natural——”’ 

Palla’s head drooped, and she covered her face with both hands. 


H’ain’t you heard?” 


VII 


THERE remained, now, nothing to keep Palla in Shadow Hill. 
She had never intended to stay there, anyway; she had meant 


to go to France. But with the signing of the armistice, all 
dreams of service ended definitely for her. 

The false peace demonstration, which set the bells of Shadow 
Hill clanging in the wintry air and the mill-whistles blowing from 
distant villages, left her tired, dazed, indifferent. The later 
celebration, based on official news, stirred her spirituaily even 
less. And she felt ill. 

There was a noisy night celebration on Main Street, but she 
had no desire to see it. She remained indoors, reading. 

Always, so far in her brief career, she had had adequate out- 
lets for her bodily energy. As a child, she found satisfaction in 
violent exercise—in flinging herself headlong into every outdoor 
game, every diversion among the urchins of her circle. As a 
schoolgirl, her school-sports and her studies and whatever social 
pleasures were offered had left the safety-valve open. 

Later, mistress of her mother’s modest fortune, and grown to 
restless, intelligent womanhood, Palla had gone abroad with a 
married school-friend, Lalys Vance. Under her auspices she had 
met nice people and had seen charming homes in England, 
Colonel Vance being somebody in the country and even some- 
body in London—a diffident, reticent, agriculturally inclined 
landowner and colonel of yeomanry. And long ago dead in 
Flanders. And his wife a nurse somewhere in France. 

But before the war a year’s travel and study had furnished the 
necessary outlet to Palla Dumont. And then—at a charity ba- 
zaar—a passionate friendship had flashed into sacred flame—a 
friendship born at sight between her and the little Grand Duchess 
Marie. 

War was beginning; Colonel Vance was dead, but imperial in- 
quiry located Lalys. And imperial inquiry was satisfied. And 
Palla became the American companion and friend of the youth- 
ful grand duchess. For three years, that blind devotion had 
been her outlet—that and their mutual inclination for a life to be 
dedicated to God. 

What was to be her outlet now—now that the little grand 
duchess was dead—now that God, as. she had conceived him, 
had ceased to exist for her-—now that the war was ended and no- 
body needed that warm young heart of hers, that ardent little 
heart so easily set throbbing with the passionate desire to give. 


Her attorney, Mr. Tiddley, came at three. They discussed 
the legal details of the inheritance urder her aunt’s will, quit- 
claims, mortgages, deeds, surveys, and reported encroachments 
incident to the decay of ancient landmarks. And the conversa- 
tion maddened her. 

At four, she put on a smart mourning hat and her black furs, 
and walked down town to see the bank president, Mr. Pawling. 
The subject of their conversation was investments, and it bored 
her. At five she returned to the house to receive a certain Mr. 
Skidder—known in her childhood as “Blinky” Skidder, in frank 
recognition of an ocular peculiarity—a dingy but jaunty young 
man with a sheep’s nose, a shrewd upper lip, and snapping red- 
brown eyes, who came breezily in and said: 

“Hello, Palla! How’s the girl?” 

Mr. Skidder’s business had once been the exploitation of farms 
and acreage, his specialty the persuasion of Slovak emigrants 
into the acquisition of doubtful land. But, since the war, emi- 
grants were few, and, as honest men must live, Mr. Skidder had 
branched out into improved real estate and city lots. But the 
pickings, even here, were scanty and loans hard to obtain. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said Palla. “I’m not going to sell 
this house, Blinky.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake—ain’t you going to New York?” he 
insisted, ‘taken aback. 

“Yes, 1am. But I’ve decided to keep my house.” 

“That, ” said Mr. Skidder, snapping his eyes, “is silly senti- 
ment, not business. But please yourself, Palla. I ain’t saying 
a word. I ain’t trying to tell you I can get a lot more for you 
than your house is worth—what with values falling and houses 
empty and the mills letting men go because there ain’t going to 
be any more war-orders—but please yourself, Palla; I ain’t say- 
ing a word to urge you.’ 

“You’ve said several,” she remarked smilingly. “But I 
think I'll keep the house for the present, and I’m sorry that I 
wasted your time.” 

“Please yourself, Palla,” 
locate in New York, eh?” 

“T think so.” 

“What are you going to do there?” he asked curiously. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. There’ll be plenty to do, I suppose.” 

“You bet”, he said, blinking rapidly. “‘There’s always some- 
thing doing in that little old town.” He slapped his knee. 
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In her brown eyes the familiar, irresponsible gaiety began to glimmer. 


“Palla,” he said, “I’m thinking of going into the movie busi- 
ness.”’ 
“Really?” 

“Yes; I’m considering it. There’s no money in Shadow Hill— 
or, if there is, it’s locked up—or the income tax has paralyzed it. 
No; I’m through.” 

“Where do you expect to go?” 

“Say, Palla, when you kiss your old home good-by, 
only one place to go. Get me?” 

“New York?” she inquired, amused. 

“That’s me! There’s a guy down there I used to correspond 


there’s 


“I do adore you,” she said, “but I've no business to" 


with—a feller named Puma—Angelo Puma—not a regular Eye- 
talian, but there’s some in him, judging by his map—or Mex— 
or something. Anyway, he’s in the moving-picture business— 
the Ultra Fillum Company. I guess there’s a mint o’ money in 
fillums.” She nodded, a trifle bored. “I got a chance to go in 
with Puma,” he said, snapping his eyes. 

“Really?” 

“You know, Palla, I’ve made a little money, too, since you 
been over there living with the Queen of Russia.” 


very glad, Blinky.” 
“Qh, it ain’t so much. And,” he added shrewdly, a ain’t 
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so paltry, neither. Thank the Lord, I made hay while the Slo- 
vaks lasted! So,” he added, getting up from his chair, “maybe 
I'll see you down there in New York some day.” 

The early winter night had fallen over Shadow Hill when he 
teok his departure. Palla turned on the electric light, stood, for 
a while, looking somberly at the framed photographs of her 
father and mother, then, feeling lonely, went into the kitchen 
where Martha was busy with preparations for dinner. 

“ Martha,” she said, “I’m going to New York.” 

“Well, for the land’s sake!” 

“Yes; and I’m going day after to-morrow.” 

“What on earth makes you act like a Gipsy, Palla?” she 
demanded querulously, seasoning the soup and tastingit. ‘“ Your 
pa and ma wasn’t.like that. They was satisfied to set and rest 
a mite after being away. -But you’ve been gone four years ’n 
more, and now you're up and off again, hippity-skip, clippity- 
clip.” 

“I’m just going to run down to New York and look about. I 
want to look around and see what——”’ 

“That’s you, Palla! That’s what you allus was doin’, as a 
child—allus lookin’ about you with your wide brown eyes, to 
see what you could see in the world! You know what curiosity 
did to the cat?” 

“What?” 

“Pinched her paw in the mouse-trap.” 

“Tl be careful,” said the girl, laughing. 


VIII 


In touch with his unexciting business again, after many months 
of glorious absence, and seated once more at his abhorred yellow- 
oak desk, young Shotwell discovered it was anything but agree- 
able for him to gather up the unraveled thrums of civilian life 
after the thrilling taste of service overseas. 

For him, so long accustomed to excitement, the zest of living 
seemed to die with the signing of the armistice. 

Out of uniform, out of humor, out of touch with the arts of 


“So keep out of mischief, darling, and stop neglecting Elorn 


—that is if you ever really expect to marry her” 
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peace, still, at times, all aquiver with the nervous shock of his 
experience, it was very hard for him to speak respectfully 
to Mr. Sharrow. 

As instructor to rookie aspirants he would have been some- 
body; he had already been somebody as a lieutenant of infantry 
in the thunderous scheme of things in the Argonne. 

But in the offices of Clarence Sharrow & Company he was 
merely a rather nice-looking subordinate, whose duties were to 
aid clients in the selection and purchase of residences, advise 
them, consult with them, make appointments to show them 
dwelling-houses, vacant or still tenanted, and in every stage of 
repair or decrepitude. 

That morning, a few clients sat beside the desks of the various 
men who specialized in the particular brand of real estate desired; 
several neat young girls performed diligontly upon typewriters; 
old man Sharrow stccd at the door of his private‘office twirling 
his eye-glasses by the gold chain and urbanely getting rid of an 
undesirable visitor—one Angelo Puma, who wanted some land 
in Harlem for a moving-picture studio but was persuasively 
unwilling to pay for it. 

He was a big man, too heavy, youngish, with plump olive 
skin, black hair, lips too full and too red under a silky mus- 
tache, and eyes that would have been magnificent in a woman— 
a Spanish dancer, for example—rich, dark eyes, softly brilliant 
under curling lashes. 

He seemed to covet the land and the ramshackle stables on it, 
but he wanted somebody to take back a staggering mortgage 
on the property. And Mr. Sharrow shook his head gently and 
twirled his eye-glasses. \ 

“For me,” insisted Puma, “I do not care. It is good property. 
I would pay cash if [hadit. ButIhave not. No. My capital, 
at the moment, is tied up in production; my daily expenses, at 
present, require what cash I have. If your client is at all rea- 
sonable——”’ 

“He isn’t,’ said Sharrow. ‘“He’s a Connecticut Yankee.” 

For a moment, Angelo Puma seemed crestfallen; then his 
brilliant smile flashed from every perfect tooth. 

“That is very bad for me,” he said, button- 
ing his showy overcoat. ‘Pardon me; I waste 
your time”—pulling on his gloves. “How- 


ever, if your client should ever care to change . 


” 


his mind—— 

“One moment,” said Sharrow, 
whose time Mr. Puma had indeed 
wasted at intervals during the past 
year, and who heartily desired to be 
rid of property and client. “Sup- 
pose you deal directly with the owner. 
We are not particularly anxious to 
carry the property; it’s a little out 
of our sphere. Suppose I put you 
in direct communication with the 
owner.” 

“Delighted!” said Puma, flashing 
his smile and bowing from the waist, 
and perfectly aware that his badger- 
ing had bored this gentleman to the 
limit. 

“T’ll write out his address for 
you,” said Sharrow. “One moment, 
please.” 

Angelo Puma waited, his glossy 
hat in one hand, his silver-headed 
stick and folded suéde gloves in the 
other. 

Like darkly brilliant search-lights 
his magnificent eyes swept the office; 
at a glance he appraised the self-conscious 
typists, surmised possibilities in a blond 

one; then, as a woman entered from the 

street, he rested his gaze upon her. And 

kept it there. : 

Even when Sharrow came out of his pri- 

vate office with the slip of paper, Angelo 

Puma’s eyes still remained fastened upon the young girl, 
who had spoken to a clerk and then seated herself ina 
chair beside Shotwell’s desk. : 

“The man’s name,” repeated Sharrow patiently, “is 
Elmer Skidder. His address is Shadow Hill, Connecticut.” 

Puma turned to him as though confused, thanked him 
effusively, took the slip of paper, pulled on his gloves in 
a preoccupied way, and very slowly walked toward the 
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“It came in the night,”’ she said. 


street door, his eyes fixed on the girl, who was now in animated 
conversation with Shotwell. 

As he pass-d her, she was laughing at something the young 
man had just said, and Puma deliberately turned and looked at 
her again—looked her full in the face. 

She was aware of him and of his bold scrutiny, of course— 
noticed his brilliant eyes, no doubt, but paid no heed to him— 
was otherwise preoccupied with this young man beside her 
whom she had neither seen nor thought about since the day she 
had landed in New York from the rusty little Danish steamer 
Elsinore. And now, although he had meant nothing at all to 
her except an episode already forgotten, to meet him again had 
instantly meant something to her. 

For this man now represented to her a link with the exciting 
past—this young soldier who had been fresh from the furnace 
when she had met him on deck as the Elsinore passed in between 
the forts in the gray of early morning. 

_ The encounter was exciting her a little, too, overemphasizing 
its importance. 

_ “Fancy” she repeated, “my encountering you here and in 
@ civilian dress! Were you dreadfully disappointed by the ar- 
mistice?”’ 

“T’m ashamed to say I took it hard,”’ he admitted. 

“So did I. I had hoped so to go to France. And you—oh, I 
am sorry for you! You were so disgusted at being detailed from 
the fighting-line to Camp Upton. And now the war is over. 
What a void!” 


“I wondered why she was late to breakfast. 
was lying there with her eyes open—just as natural-—— 


When I went up, she 


“You're very frank,” he said. 
you know.” 

“Oh, of course! I really do rejoice.” 

They both laughed. 

“T mean it,” she insisted. ‘In my sober senses, I am glad 
the war is over. I’d be a monster if I were not glad. But— 
what is going to take its place? Because we must have some- 
thing, you know. One can’t endure a perfect void, can one?” 
And they both laughed once more. “ Anybody overhearing us,” 
she confided to him, “would: think us mére beasts. Of course 
you are glad the war is ended; that’s why you fought. And I’m 
glad, too. And I’m going to rent a house in New York and find 
something to occupy this void I speak of. But isn’t it nice that 
I should come to you about it?” 

“Jolly,” he said. “And now at last I’m going to learn your 
name.” 

“Oh! Don’t you know it?” 

“T wanted to ask you, but there seemed to be no proper op- 
portunity” 

“Of course. I remember. There seemed to be no reason.” 

“T was sorry afterward,’ he ventured. 

That amused her. 

“You weren’t really sorry, were you?”’ 

“T really was. I thought of you 

“Do you mean to say you remembered me after the ship 
docked?” 

“Yes. But I’m very sure you instantly forgot me.” m 


“We're supposed to rejoice, 
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“TI certainly did!” she admitted, still much. amused at the 
idea. ‘One doesn’t remember everybody one sees, you know,” 
she went on frankly, “particularly after a horrid voyage and 
when one’s head is full of exciting plans. Alas, those wonderful 
plans of mine—the stuff that dreams are made of! And here I 
am asking you kindly to find me a modest house with a modest 
rental. And by the way,” she added demurely, ‘“‘my name is 
Palla Dumont.” 

“Thank. you,” he said smilingly. 
mine?” 

“IT knowit. WhenI came in and told the clerk what I wanted, 
he said I should see Mr. Shotwell.” 

“James Shotwell, junior,” he said gravely. 

“That is amiable. You don’t treasure malice, do you? I 
might merely have known you as Mr. Shotwell. And you gen- 
erously reveal all from James to junior.” 

They were laughing again. Mr. Sharrow noticed them from 
his private office and congratulated himself on having Shotwell 
in his employ. 

““When may I see a house?” inquired Palla. 

“Immediately, if you like.” 

“How wonderful!” 

He took out his note-book, glanced through several pages, 
asked: her carelessly what rent she cared to pay, made a note of 
it, and resumed his study of the note-book. 

“The East Side?” he inquired, glancing at her with curiosity 
not. entirely professional. 

“T prefer it.” 

From his note-book he read to her the descriptions and sit- 
uations of several twenty-foot houses in the zone between 
Fifth and Third Avenues. 

“Shall we go to see some of them, Mr. Shotwell? 
perhaps, time this morning?” 


“Do you care to know 


Have you, 


There was a noisy night celebration on Main Street, but she had no 
; desire to see it. She remained indoors, reading 


are looking at her, 


The Crimson Tide 


* 
“I'll be delighted,” he said. Which, far from straining truth, 
perhaps restrained it. 
So he got his hat and overcoat, and they went out together 
into the winter sunshine. 


Shotwell had a jolly morning of it. And, if the routine proved 
a trifle monotonous, Palla, too, appeared to amuse herself. 

She inspected various types of houses, expensive and _ inex- 
pensive, modern and out of date, well built and well kept, and 
“jerry-built” and dirty. : 

Prices and rents painfully surprised her, and she gave up any 
idea of renting a furnished house, and so informed Shotwell, 
who, exploring the closely written pages of his note-book, could 
discover nothing desirable within the terms she was willing 
to make. 

“There’s one house on our books,” he said‘at last, “which 
came in only yesterday. I haven’t had time to look at it. I 
— even know where the keys are. But if you’re not too 
tired——’ 

Palla gave him one of her characteristic direct looks: 

_ “T’m not too tired, but I’m starved. I could go after lunch.” 

“Fine!” he said. ‘I’m hungry, too. Shall we go to Del- 
monico’s?” 

The girl seemed a trifle nonplused. She had not supposed 
that luncheon with clients was included in a real-estate trans- 
action. 

She was not embarrassed, nor did the suggestion seem im- 
pertinent. But she said, 

“T had expected to lunch at the hotel.” 

He reddened a little. Guilt shows its colors. 

“Trad you rather?” he asked. 

“Why, no! I’d rather Junch with you at Delmonico’s and 
talk houses.” And, a little amused at this young man’s trans- 
parent guile, she added, “‘I think it would be very agreeable for 
us to lunch together.” 


She came from the dressing-room fresh and flushed as a 
slightly chilled rose, rejoining him in the lobby, and presently 
they were seated in the palm room with a discreet and hidden 

orchestra playing, “Oh, how I hate to get up in the mom- 
ing,” and rather busy with a golden Casaba melon 
between them. 
“Tsn’t this jolly?” he said, expanding easily, as 
do all young men in the warmth of the informal. 
“Very. What an agreeable business yours seems 
to be, Mr. Shotwell!” 
“Tn what way?” he asked innocently. 
“Why—part of it is lunching with feminine 
clients, isn’t it?” 
His close-set ears burned. She glanced up with 
mischief brilliant in her brown eyes. But 
he was busy with his melon. And, not 


“Don’t you want to know me?” he 
asked, so clumsily that she hesitated to 
snub so defenseless a male. 

“T don’t know whether I wish to,” she 
replied, smiling slightly. ‘I hadn’t really 
considered it. I was thinking about rent- 

inga house.” He said nothing, but, 
as the painful color remained in his 
face, the girl decided to be a little 
kinder. “Anyway,” she said, “I’m 
enjoying myself. And I hope you 
are.” 

He said he was. But his voice 
and manner were so subdued that 
she laughed. 

“Fancy asking a girl such a ques- 

tion!” she said. “You 
: shouldn’t ask a woman 
a ae, whether she doesn’t want to 
know you. It would be ir- 
regular enough, under the 
circumstances, to say that 
you wanted to know her.” 

“That’s what I meant,” he 


replied, wincing. “Would 
you consider it?” 
She could not disguise her 


amusement. 
“Yes; (Continued on page 166) 
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.trouble by yelling that neither the blue nor the khaki would 


Violet 


““There’s this about violet eyes,” says 
Hettie Frywell, of the Benwell wholesale- 
millinery house (Ida M. Evans became 
famous by discovering how much of life 
is concentrated in a wholesale-millinery 
establishment): ‘‘You .never can tell 
whether they’re just pretty— or deep.” 


By Ida M. Evans 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


HE first week or so that Dolliver Springer 
cast anchor with the Benwell wholesale-mil- 
linery house, no one paid much attention to 
him except, perhaps, Sandy Campbell, the 

foreman of the packing- and shipping-rooms, who, of | 
course, always looked a new man over sharply for 
signs of congenital sloth, and Metty Bean, who was: 
nearly sixteen years old and’ wont, while she ran 
errands for the French room, to muse busily on the © 
attractions of Dustin Farnum. Sandy told Herb 
Magoursky, his chief assistant, that he didn’t seem 
to be anemic, and Metty told the coat-room that he 
certainly had the grandest wavy black hair that she’d 
ever seen. 

Whereupon Hettie Frywell, who was forty-six years 
old, and matter of fact after twenty-three years in the 
Benwell medium-priced ready-to-wear workroom, told 
Metty that she’d seen just as grand a wavy black head 
interned for the duration of the war. But Hettie said 
that merely for Metty’s general good. Dol Springer 
seemed to her elderly, near-sighted gray eyes, as to most 
= a quite ordinary, fairly good-looking young 
ellow. 

And the shipping- and packing-rooms accepted him 
at his face value—being, indeed, too busy to accept 
him or another at anything else just then. The war- 
storm having at last rolled off the poor old world, various 
industries were hastily and pathetically scrambling from 
the cave to which the ominous thunder and lightning had 
scared them. Among them, women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s hats was foremost scrambler. As Sandy Camp- 
bell sourly sighed, the millinery business had certainly 
found war all that Sherman ever said it was; and some 
of the men handled the straw shapes and muslin flowers 
with fingers that were actually nostalgic. 

Not Dolliver Springer’s—this was his first experience 
with the line of work. He had had previous packing 
and shipping years, but they had been in a Western 
wholesale-furniture house. But his forehead and bridge 
of nose were intelligent; so Sandy put him in charge of 
four gross assorted fluted-chiffon tricornes for Nashville, 
Tennessee, and then plodded over to separate Gus 
Dineen and Joe Horlick. Joe had been part of the in- 
fantry that helped repulse the Huns at Chateau-Thierry, 
and Gus had been a marine. Since they returned, Sandy 
found he could not leave the two at the same end of 
the room without a guard for each and reenforcements. 
Gus had a skrapneled shoulder that he periodically 
strained lunging at Joe, and Joe’s lame leg kept itself 
out of condition by limping angrily toward Gus at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Sandy now separated them, but old Sam Maltby, 
who had packed misses’ sailors for the trade so long that his 
stout back felt more at home bent double into a packing-case 
than it did against the back of a chair, precipitated more 


have fought long if he and others back here hadn’t sacrificed . 
and dug up the cold cash that furnished the guns and grub Dol Springer knew at once that he hadn't seen her 
to fight with. At that, both Gus and Joe lunged at old bald round the place before 
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Dol was busi'y checking a rush ship t of tri straw 
of the other packers. His pleasant voice 
fervor, and others besides Norma 


Sam and sprang into a three-ringed argument, which violently engaged the 
major attention of all present for a week, during which Dolliver Springer 
attended satisfactorily to the fluted tricornes and to various gross of other 
muslin-flowered stuff. 

He did not join in the argument noticeably. But if anyone joined ex- 
cept Gus, Joe, and old Sam, no one could well have noticed the fact. 
The three hotly warned off and ignored other participants. But Dol Springer 
was doubly disqualified—-being a stranger in the place, and, like some others 
present, never having got beyond an Eastern embarkation-point. 

However, by the middle of his second week he was no longer much of a 
stranger. The Benwell workrooms were not hedged about with formality or 
dissociability. And it was at the end of the second week that Dol said calmly, 
when Herb Magoursky urged him to hurry with a case of assorted cotton roses 


for Gunker Brothers, of East St. Louis, that he didn’t know as he felt like 


hurrying. 

“Well, say!”’ protested Herb peevishly. ‘That whole order might be canceled 
if it ain’t got there on tir. e.” 

To which Dol Springer calmly returned, “Suppose it was?” Would he or 
Herb or Sandy or anyone present be out money? No. Was it his or Herb’s or 
Sandy’s order? No. Would anyone lose anything except old hairless Benjamin 
M. Benwell, who owned this establishment? No. And why should anyone worry 
if old Benjamin got hurt in his pocketbook? Why? Tell him—Dolliver Springer 
—why? Anyone that could tell him, tell him. 

No one could tell. Herb scratched his head and admitted—upon more elo- 
quent pressure from Dol, while the other men around stopped work to listen— 
that, as a matter of fact, he never lay awake nights thinking loving thoughts or 
swelling with tender feelings for that old spectacled sharp-speaking wholesaler. 
“ger of those who had stopped work to listen agreed readily that they never 

ad, either. 

“Still, if we didn’t get out any orders at all,” doubtfully observed Herb, 
who had a round, thickish head, “we'd all be not having a job, wouldn’t——” 

A large sneer came and perched on the bridge of Dol Springer’s well-shaped 
nose. ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” carelessly said he, tossing six wrapped tea wreaths to the 
open case. “I don’t know as anyone ever saw this world clear destitute of 
jobs. Anyone here ever seen it that way?” 

No one had. 

“Still,—” said Herb doubtfully. 

“Anyone that’s seen it, tell me!” warmly demanded Dol. “Look at as 
here,” he went on with vim, “bending our backs over orders that will roll up 
that man’s bloated income—— ” 

But old Daniel Tailor, the bookkeeper, came along in time to hear the last 
of this, and he broke in grimly that, as a matter of fact, the last year or 
two old Benjamin’s income had only traveled a lap or so ahead of his out- 
put, and it was actually true that a part of the time the man chewed dys- 
pepsia tablets steadily to keep from chewing his own old tongue off in spasms 
of fury over his excess and surplus taxes when business was in the condition 
it was. 

“Oh, they all talk that way.” Dol shrugged his shoulders. “ Possessors 
of pay-rolls continually cry how hard it is for them to pay it. Hard for them 
to pay off any of their big fat rolls, they mean—” Dol abruptly broke off, 
though. 

It happened that Norma Brody that day got back from a semiannual 
ten days’ duty-visit to a farmer uncle in northern Iowa who had raised her 
—though not, as Norma with a shrug said that he said with acerbity, to be 
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awhite-faced cityite—and from the employees’ and freight 
elevator she now took a short cut to the ready-to-wear 
workroom through the packing-room. And Norma | 
Brody— Well—she had the white face that her uncle , 
taunted her with. But it certainly was a delicate rose white. 
And, in addition, Norma had a small waist, taste in shoes, an 
inviting mouth, hair the exact color of the yellow tea-rose wreath 
in Dol Springer’s hands, and eyes the very color of the dark 
domestic-muslin violets that old Sam Maltby was pouring into 
his packing-case. Dol Springer knew at once that he hadn’t seen 
her round the place before. He would have remembered her. 
Now he forgot what he had been about to say concerning bloated 
fat pay-rollers and looked hard after her. 


II 


Norma did not glance back at Dol Springer. She was in the 
hurry of a first day back at work. But the next day she met 
him face to face in an elevator—Dol made it a point that she 
should. Two evenings later, he was standing on her rooming- 
house steps at seven-forty. As the Benwell closing-gong did 
not sound till six, and his own rooming-house was forty minutes, 
surface-line, from hers, it stands to reason that Dol had hurried 
to get washed, shaved, suppered, and into his other suit in that 
time left over. It also stood to reason that Norma had told him 
the quickest way to get to her rooming-house. 

This last rather surprised the Benwell establishment. In eight ready- 
to-wear years, Norma’s violet eyes had acquired the name of being 
overly hard to suit. But, of course, even overly particular violet eyes 
usually get suited sometime, and Dol, it was agreed by plenty besides 
reaped Bean, had his own attractive points. A pleasant, impressive voice 
or one. 

Remarkably impressive. Not four days later, the Benwell workrooms 
forgot their surprise over violet-eyed Norma Brody’s capitulation to it, 
and were disagreeably concerned with their own daily hearkening to it. 

Beginning with a few words, one afternoon, anent employers’ aggran- 
dizement in general, he followed them, the next day, with a cutting little 
talk to the packing-room over the ratio of exploitation, the atmosphere of 
authority, and the entrenchment of plutocracy in particular. And the 
following morning he delivered himself of a few remarkable statistics con- 
cerning social ulcers and the blind hopes of future ages. 

Even Herb Magoursky was hypnotized into letting a wire-frame 
shipment wait while he listened. 

“Where’d you find out all that stuff?” he asked, wide-eyed. 

Dol smiled kindly and superiorly. 

“Why, I read, man! AndI think. And I put facts together.” 

Sandy, who had been listening with a grim face, here said sharply 
that a few folks better be putting some spring straw hats together in 
cases or there’d be a lot of thinking done outside the Benwell doors. 

But Sandy’s rebuke failed of its intended target; for Dol himself had 
worked deftly right along while he talked—he was that kind of talker 
and worker—and only his listeners had let their hands hang idle at sides. 

And, with a calm smile, Dol drew the foreman’s attention to this three- 
fourths-filled packing-case of hemp turbans, carefully explaining to Sandy, 
though, that he—Dol—worked steadily because he’d just as soon work as 
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stand around idle—not because he wanted to get out old Ben 
jamin’s income-producing orders for him. 

“Well, the old man don’t especially care what’s your motive 
in working, so long as the work’s done,” testily retorted Sandy, 
and walked fast on out of the room before Dol could answer. 
Sandy belonged to a nation that puts caution before a possible 
fall. 

Going home on the street-car that night, he told Daniel Tailor, 
however, that if Springer wasn’t such a good worker he’d fire him. 

“*Cause 1’m afraid he’s a regular mischief-stirrer. 1 don’t 
like his line of talk.” 

“T didn’t much the first day I heard him,” agreed Daniel; “but 
maybe there ain’t any real harm in him—that pretty Brody girl 
has cottoned to him. A lot of young men like to gab.” 

“Oh, I know that,” grunted Sandy. “I guess I know that 


after twenty-six years in packing- and shipping-rooms. But 
there’s gab—and gab.” 
A view that spread through the establishment. And drew its 


trail of comment as it spread—perhaps a larger trail because of 
pretty, sensible Norma Brody’s connection with its object. 

In the ready-to-wear workroom, one brisk afternoon when the 
season had begun with a rush almost like that of ante-bellum 
days, Hettie Frywell chose to say meaningly across a busy table 
of pink-chip tams and red-satin dahlias: 

“Marrying a man is serious enough business at any time. But 
marrying a young man that’s all swelled up with the idea he 
can make this world over——” 

Norma whirled round from a high heap of chips that she was 
sorting for imperfections. 

“Meaning anything in particular?” 

“Nothing in particular,” calmly said Hettie, having known 
young Norma Brody too many years to be debarred from 
saying to her what she chose, “except that a man that’s got 
his two eyes focused on the wide world’s woes generally ain’t 
got time to unfocus ’em for home and family affzirs.” 

“Maybe some girls don’t fancy sitting down for life beside a 
man whose vision isn’t focused more than two inches from his 
nose’and meals,” retorted Norma, with pink face. 

“Maybe not,” said Hettie shortly, sucking her thumb where 
the other’s abrupt whirl had caused her to run her needle. “But 
I can tell you this: Words can lift a roof off, but they’ve 
hardly ever been known to nail one on.” 

“Speaking from personal experience?” asked Norma inso- 
lently. The forty-six-vear-old countenance of Miss Hettie 
Fryweil reddened a little. 

“No; I can’t say I am. But I’m speaking for your good, 
Norma Brody.” 

“Kind of you. But don’t bother.” .At the resentful retort, 
several smiles went into several hats around the work-table. 
Norma flashed a disagreeable glance at Hettie, and walked off 
to get more dahlias from the stock-room. 

Coming back, she loitered, the afternoon’s work ignored, at a 
door of the packing-room. Inside, Dol was busily checking a 
rush shipment of trimmed straw shapes and making an earnest 
speech to some of the other packers. His pleasant voice was 
ringing with feeling and fervor, and others besides Norma 
loitered to hear. 

“Personally,” he was saying, “I haven’t a thing against 
Benjamin M. Benwell. Personally, I have nothing against any 
man, rich or poor. But, personally, I don’t feel like blowing 
kisses to those above me on the ladder. How about it with you 
others?””—blithely, as he tenderly swathed a last delicate mauve 
lace-straw in tissue-paper. 

The criterion of any bullet, deed, life or speech, is its effect. 

Truth impels the recording than when Dol Springer had 
paused in his ringing denunciation of modern life as it is (and he 
paused precipitately, because he was starting a new case of 
braid-bolts, and he had to put his head and shoulders even clear 
down inside to arrange the bottom layer, and so could not well 
talk outside), Norma Brody’s violet eyes took on a peculiar 
brooding glow, and there was a pregnant wave of murmur from 
other listeners. 

“That’s just the way I feel cold mornings when my shoe-lace 
breaks gettin’ ready for work,’”’ declared Metty Bean, in a for- 
lorn snivel of self-sympathy. While Gus Dineen bitterly began 
to rehash several-odd days before the war when old Benwell— 
darn his hide—docked him for being absent; and Herb Ma- 
goursky said moodily, look at him, thirty-one years old and 
getting only thirty-five dollars a week day-nursing women’s 
danged bonnets; and middle-aged Freddy Craw said, look at him, 
forty-seven years old and getting the same, while old Benjamin 
owned the bonnets. 


. gratuities will meet the clenched fist. 


However, there was a coldly stubborn streak of human natu 
in old bald Sam Maltby. 

“This daily gabfest gives me a pain,” he grunted. “Yoy 
wrote these Milans’ town and state so careless, Ed Emory, 
I can’t read it——” 

“And you can’t read the writing on the wall, either,” sneered 
Ed Emory, who wasa new man. “It’s nothing to you that here 
we're packing ninety-dollars-a-dozen Milan hats for a selfish 
old wholesaler, and in Cairo men are driving camels for nine 
cents a day.” 

“And gratuities!” Warmly Dol bolstered this bit borrowed 
from his own sayings. ‘‘Gratuities!”—with indignation. “The 
day is coming, though, when men offered gratuities will strike 
with the clenched fist.” 4 

“Maybe; but I doubt it,” grunted Sam. ‘People will have 
to change a lot first. I bet not in my time or your time many 
I bet the open palm will 
be extended for a few generations yet—especially by waiters 
and millinery buyers.” 

“Traitor!” said Dol coldly. 3 

“What!” came violently from Sam. “Say, I’ll knock you 
down, old as I am, if you accuse me of being pro-German! I sub- 
scribed to every loan and done with one lump of sugar for eight 
months straight——” 

“Oh, no one said anything about that,’ said Dol impatiently, 
“There’s more than one kind of treason. There’s treason to 
oneself and to the rolling world.” 

“Oh, maybe,” grunted Sam, cooling down. His great-grand- 
mother’s maiden name had Been Schmidt, and Sam knew he was 
really more sensitive than he ought to be. “But the world’s 
rolled on,a good many years without you or me talking all da 
to keep it on the roll.” Gj 

“Wasn’t it you,” coldly asked Dol, “that said, Friday noon, 
that if you had your life to live over " : 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Sam firmly. ‘Because, Friday noon,! 
was over on Wells Street making the last payment on my endow- 
ment policy which runs out next year for three thousand dollars, 
And then I’m going to quit packing hats, and the capitalists and 
laborers that’s mixed up together can fight it out by themselves, 
With my three thousand dollars, I can buy——” 

“You’re the kind, Maltby,” said Emory, “that only needs ; 
dollars, I bet, to be a dollar-clutcher. You don’t feel pitiful at 
all—do you?—over men that ain’t got three thousand dollars,” 

Emory said this in a dispassionate tone, as though he e 


pitied Sam. But Gus Dineen spoke up at once and cutti 
went farther—although Gus kept his face averted while he s 
so that no one could see if his expression was serious or not. _ 9% 

“Emory’s right. I bet, Sam, you’d shriek if anyone 
gested you take your matured endowment policy and make 
the nucleus of a fund for a society to.spread enlightenment— 

Gus had his faults of perception and acumen—there is m9 
doubt of that. He made if a point—Sandy Campbell bitterly 
said—to write “North Carolina” for “South” every other week 
But, this time, Gus guessed right. Sam Maltby shrieked: ~~ 

“‘Give my three thousand dollars as a nucleus to a set of 
Say, watcha tryin’ to pull? Say, I wouldn’t give that money 
a Society of Heavenly Visitants! I’m an old man—and I’ve 
got aleaky heart. D’ye think I’m going to rob my own old age?” 

“What about your brothers in blood?” shouted some oné 
“What about their old age?” 4 

“Let my brothers ia blood,” shouted Sam furiously, “save 
their eight dollars a month and get their own matured policy! 
Let ’em——” 

From the adjoining shipping-office Sandy Campbell came run- 
ning wrathfully to get silence. But he was too late. 
Benjamin Benwell, hairless, bent-shouldered, sharp-eyed, trotted 
inquisitively in. Norma, Metty, and some others who didnt 
belong in the packing-room at all unobtrusively slipped out. 

“What’s the excitement about?” asked the old wholesalet, 
peering through the lower lens of his spectacles. ‘What 
the rumpus about?” 

“Just a little argument,” said Sandy shortly. “Politics, 
I guess.” 

Benjamin Benwell glanced disapprovingly at the idlets, 
but approvingly. at Dol, who was working industriously at the @ 
moment of his employer’s entrance—though he rather defiantly 
slackened a moment after that entrance. 

And then old Benjamin undeniably scowled at Sam Maltby, 
whose red and temperish face testified to his large share in the 
argument. 

“Tut, tut, my man,” said old Benjamin; “mustn’t -waste 
working-hours quarreling.” 
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“And then she ted—oh, the silli of her!—Dol, dear, I'll send a telegram this afternoon to the man 


that he can have the farm for that price, and we'll get the money in a few days, and then—— 
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64 Violet Eyes 


Sam made an inarticulate sound—as of rage. Gus Dineen 
made an inarticulate sound—as of pure mirth. But Benjamin 
Benwell went on, a bit appealingly. to the room in general: 

“Glad I can have so many of you back at work, men. Busi- 
ness has been torpid for some time—the millinery business. 
I guess you’re all glad it’s picking up.” 

There was a strained silence. But old Beajamin did not pay 
attention to it; he began to discuss freight-rates with Sandy. 
When he had gone, 

“Glad his business is picking up,’ 
with aslight smile. ‘Are 

But Hettie Frywell, hearing later about the matter, said 
sharply that she, for one, was good and glad. and she certainly 
hoped no one would keep on talking and complaining and orating 
until trouble was started and something made to happen to the 
season which was the first full-hour one since the United States 
quit wearing new clothes and hats, but got along just .as well 
with old ones, so that it was a wonder it didn’t get the habit. 
She said she’d bought a pianola on time three years before, 
and while the company had been real good about deferring 
payments till she could use a needle regular again, its patience 
wouldn’t last forever—— 

“Oh, you and your pianola!” said Norma unkindly. “Dol 
says——’ 

ame ‘Dol says!’” sniffed the elderly Hettie peevishly. “I 
wis 

Norma Brody crimsoned. 

“‘Dol Springer at least thinks of other people’s problems. He 
says if he had a lot of money ——”’ 

“T ain’t saying anything against Dol,” declared Hettie. “But 
I want to get that pianola paid for. And you know old Benjamin 
Benwell is a touchy old man. I heard a year ago he said he 
was good and tired of business, and for two cents he’d wind 
it up——_”’ 

“Let him,” said Norma carelessly. “The world is full of 
businesses. And always will be’—obviously quoting Dol. 

“Tt can be chucked full, but all the millinery workrooms are 
full right now for the season, 
too,” snapped Hettie. “And if 
this one shut up, or Dol Springer 
42". and that Herb and a few others 
CANAL i got work out of gear, I know 
i mighty well it’d maybe be three 
or four weeks at the least before 
any of us connected regular with 
a pay-envelop again.” 

Norma shrugged 
her shoulders. 

And it was with 
obvious defiance 
and warm parti- 
zanship that, a 


remarked Dol Springer, 


week later, she: 


invited every girl and woman in the workrooms to join the men 
one noon on the roof for a large talk. About what? 

“Topics that concern all humanity,” she informed. “Though 
I dare say a lot of humanity around here won’t be interested.” 

“Oh dear!” said Hettie shortly. 

Norma fixed cool violet eyes on her. 

“Tf Dol had a lot of money to get pamphlets or leaflets printed, 
he says he could spread——”” 

Hettie interrupted abstractedly and uneasily, 

“Dear me, I hope old Benjamin doesn’t hear of this.” 

“Old Benjamin is in New York buying,” said Norma, “so 
he isn’t likely to know about it. Although I don’t know what 
he could do if he did. We’re not slaves—I guess we’ve got a 
right to gather and talk—- -” 

“Yes; but it’s old Benjamin’s roof,” said Hettie. “I hope—-” 

“Oh- -you and your personal hopes!” flared Norma. “You 
really act as though Dol Springer is trying to harm you.” 

“I don’t know,” said Hettie mildly, “‘as he’s liable to do me 
any great good.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing some people have souls above their 
own small affairs,” said Norma, with proselyte’s own angry zeal. 

“Well, I’ve lived quite a few years,” observed Hettie resent« 
fully, “‘and I’ve noticed that no one but me myself is specially 
interested in my own small affairs. So if I don’t pay any atten- 
tion to ’em, they stand a chance of being terribly neglected.” 

“You talk like—’’ Norma overbrimmed with contempt, but 
she could not find the right word. 

“T know what I talk like!’’ snapped Hettie, while the ready-to- 
wear room listened zestfully. “I talk like an elderly single 
woman who has to pay her own debts or get in trouble. I don’t 
deny I’m sort of mind-set on my own business.” 

“Hear! Hear!” scoffed pretty Norma. 

As a diversion, Mary Helm, who did not like trouble, ex- 
plained politely to Norma that she could not come to the meeting 
because that day there was a sale of pink-silk camisoles on™ 
State Street, and she didn’t want to miss it. 

“Pink silk?’” repeated Norma, with rising inflection. 

“Yes; pink silk,” said Mary firmly. “And I guess I’ve got 
aright 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything,” said Norma hastily. “I was 
just wondering if you’d get me one, too, while you’re there, 

a 

“Oh, sure,” said Mary, mollified. 

The meeting was held. And a warm, talkative meeting “it 
was, too. Even Hettie Frywell admitted afterward that Dol 
Springer could talk well. When he appealed to the crowd, 
‘“How many of you are satisfied with the deal life has given 
you?” she began involuntarily to recollect several dissatisfy- 
ing angles and sighed. 

It was IJerb Magoursky who cried excitedly: 
“We'llorganize! We'll print literature——”’ 

Dol Springer shook his head regretfully. 

“We can organize—but printing is expensive.” 

“‘A-aah!”’ grieved two or three. “Ain’t it tough?” 

But, in some way, the meeting must (Continued on page 121) 


7.2, FRIBMORE — 


Hettie was able to tell at noon, in the midst of a tense-eared circle of other lunchers, just what came to pass 
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ATHERINE CALVERT is a notable addition to Film-land favorites in the forces of the Famous Pleyers-Lashy 


Corporation. She has leading réles in two important photo-plays— Fires of Faith,” produced in cooperation with 
the Salvation Army, and “The Career of Katharine Bush,” which will be remembered as one of Cosmopolitan’s serials. 
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'AY BAINTER seems to have a penchant for Oriental réles. Two years ago she played the heroine of a 

Japanese drama, “The Willow Tree,” and now she has achieved another success as Ming Toy, the Chinese 

sing-song girl, in a stirring play, “ East is West,” one of the most pronounced comedy hits of the New York season. 
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By Jack Boyle 


Author of the stories of Boston Blackie and 
the aristocracy of the underworld 


Illustrated by Lee Conrey 


LOATING with the gently flooding tide, the man in con- 
vict’s stripes diiited against a jutting bit of graveled 
beach and drew himself out of the water. He glanced 
warily about him with the primordial caution of a 

hunted animal. Ahead lay a quarter of a mile of oozy tule 
swamp. Beyond it a broad, white highway twisted in and out 
at the foot of the abrupt, sparsely wooded Marin Hills. The 
man looked back across the narrows of San Pablo Bay to the 
Hen and Chickens—a group of barren islets in the center of the 
channel—where he had hidden since his escape the preceding 
evening. He was exhausted from his Jong swim and chilled to the 
heart. With a sigh, he turned toward the smoke pall that hung 
on the sky-line far to the south. There lay San Francisco and 
fricnds and safety—all as unattainable as though they were a 
thousand instead of twenty miles away. 

The far-away hum of a motor caught his ear. Ina second he 
had darted across the stretch of beach and plunged into the 
waist-high tules, where he crouched in the slimy mud. A car 
$wung round a bend in the road, was visible for a moment, and 
disappeared. As it passed, the man in stripes counted the men 
who filled the tonneau—six of them, all gun-guards with rifles. 
They were hunting him, and would continue to hunt, he knew, 
until hunger drove him into their net; then the hateful prison 
again, and punishment of a sort he resolutely refused to contem- 

te. 

Slowly he struggled across the swamp. He realized he was 
very thirsty, very hungry, and very cold, also very heloless. 
Five minutes on a telenhone—just long enough to get a San 
Francisco connection—would solve his difficulty, for in the city 
beneath the smoke pall he had friends able and willing to rescue 
him, even from beneath the muzzles of his pursuer’s guns. But 
how was he, mud-caked, and with a prison number stenciled 
across his striped breast, to gain five minutes at a ’phone in a 
Countryside already roused by the news of an escape from the 
San Gregorio penitentiary? He didn’t know; but while liberty 
remained there was hope. Slowly, and with infinite caution, 
he crawled across the brackish marsh to the roadway, which he 
crossed like a scurrying rabbit. 

Directly ahead was a narrow, crooked ravine that rose pre- 


! Cinitously toward the upper hills. From somewhere within it 


cane the sound of running water. The escaped prisoner hesi- 
tated. He knew the spring he could hear gurgling within might 
be watched, but the thirst that had grown with each of the past 


The man in stripes counted the men who filled the tonneau— 
six of them, all gun-guards with rifles. They were hunt- 
ing him, and would continue to hunt him. he knew. 
until hunger drove him into their net 


twenty-four hours rapidly overcame caution. Noiselessly as an 
Indian, he parted the oak shrubbery that half barred the 
entrance, and peered round the edge of a great boulder that hid 
the ravine from view. Then, stupefied, he shrank close to the 
rock, staring in utter amazement. 

Within, he saw a tiny, semicircular glade green with well- 
watered grass, above which swayed great banks of golden Cali- 
fornia poppies. At the farther side, a rivulet of crystal-clear 
_water poured into the glade over a miniature waterfall and 
vanished beneath the flowers. Before the waterfall, a girl sat 
upon the cushiony sod. The long auto cloak with cap and 
goggles that lay near by proved her a woman in years, but in her 
lap lay the very ugliest of ugly rag dolls. She had shaken out a 
great mass of golden hair as brilliantly colored as the poppies 
themselves, and was weaving it into braids. As she worked, 
she talked to the rag doll. Faintly, but distinctly over the 
gentle murmur of the running water, her voice reached the 
astounded and unsuspected eavesdropper. 

“T wish I were little again like you, Letty,” she said, leanin 
toward the doll as she finished intertwining the yellow braids. 
“Tt’s hard for a girl to grow up without anyone to help her. 
It’s hard to see all the bridges you’ve always counted on burning 
behind you and no new ones ahead. Youre lucky in being only 
a rag doll, Letty, for you’ll always be little and happy.” 

A sudden gust of wind tipped the doll toward her as if in a 
nod of assent. The convict watcher stirred uneasily, but made 
no sound. 

“That’s why I love to come out here with you, Letty dear,” 
the girl continued. ‘Here, you and I play together, even though 
you’re only a dell, and in our foolish, make-believe games I 
forget—for an hour. Only, sometimes—not that I’m blaming 
you for it, Letty—I do wish you could talk. It’s awfully lone- 
some having to do all the talking and make-believing oneself; 
but it’s better than that horrid school with its horrid, giggling 
girls, who are always bragging about their stupid fathers and 
mothers and asking me about mine. It’s only the hours out 
here with you, dear, that save me from myself. Without this 
place and you, I’d be better dead, I think.” a 
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| The girl drew a lunch-box from beneath her auto coat and 
opened it. The morose mood slipped from her. .She smiled at 
the doll happily. 


“We are going to begin making believe right now, Letty,” 


she began, setting out three paper plates. ‘‘To-day we'll be the 
daughters of a king, and we’ve stolen away from the palace to 
meet a prince—only, we don’t suspect he’s a prince, and he don’t 
know we're princesses, because we’re disguised, all of us, in poor 
ragged clothes like yours, Letty dear. So we are going to set 
a place for the prince, and when he comes, he’s going to sit here 
beside me and look up whenever I turn my eyes away, as a prince 
always does at the girl——” 

A twig snapped under the listening man’s foot as he sought 
to slip away without betraying the fact that he had unwittingly 
overheard a girl-woman’s heart-confidences with a rag doll. 
The girl sprang to her feet and whirled toward him. Her eyes 
widened in amazement as she saw his prison suit, dripping with 
sea water and mud-caked to the waist. Without speaking, the 
intruder removed his dilapidated cap and waited. A slowly 
rising flush of indignant mortification colored her cheeks as she 
realized he must have overheard the words interrupted by the 
cracking bit of wood. ’ 

“What do you want here?” she demanded imperiously, with 
an angry stamp of a tiny foot. ‘Why do you spy and listen 
behind people who want to be alone?” 

As she spoke, the girl caught up her hanging braids and twisted 
them about her head in a swift movement, femininely in- 
stinctive. 

_“I escaped from San Gregorio last night. I swam ashore 
just now after a night on those empty rocks out in the bay that 
are called the Hen and Chickens. Iam very thirsty and, hearing 
running water within this ravine as I crossed the road, I came to 
drink and’”’—with a gesture toward his clothes that oozed mud 
—to wash. I had no idea anyone was here, for, as you must 
guess, my one hope just now is to avoid being seen.” 

The girl studied the man appraisingly, looking straight into 
level-set gray eyes that met hers without a quaver. 

“T am glad you came,” she said at last, with a faint smile. 
“Drink and wash, and then we will have lunch. You must be 
terribly hungry after such an experience.” 

She dropped to her knees and began to fill the three plates 
from the lunch-box, her own and the doll’s sparingly, the man’s 
abundantly. He looked down at her for an instant, in silent 
wonder and admiration, then strode to the pool beneath the water- 
fall and drank thirstily. ; 

When he had scraped the mud from his clothes and rough boots 
and cleansed himself by wading into the pool, he returned to her. 
She motioned him to the place at her side. 

“‘Sit here. Luncheon is served,” she said, laying the plate 
in his lap and pouring coffee from a thermos bottle. All trace 
of her first aversion had vanished. : 

-The man seized the food eagerly, then hesitated, with a sand- 
wich half raised to his lips. 

“You are a wonderful girl, miss,” he said humbly. “As you 
know, I am a man just escaped from San Gregorio. You are a 
girl here alone. Why do you not fear me?” 

“Because I know, as you do, that I have no cause to fear you. 
It’s true I have learned to dislike crooks intensely. Maybe you 
will understand why when I tell you”—she stopped, hesitat- 
ing, with bowed head; then, looking up—“when I tell you that 
I myself am a crook woman who would be where you were before 
you escaped if the coppers had caught me.” 

_ The food between the convict’s fingers dropped to the grass. 

“You—a crook woman!” he exclaimed, absolute incredulity 
in every word. ri 

The girl nodded. 

“Yes—born and bred one. I am Stella, daughter of old 
Mother McGinn. If you know San Francisco, that tells my 
history.” 

Though he had never been within the barred doors of Mother 
McGinn’s home, the resort and sanctuary of the élite of crook- 

- dom, the man knew of her and her place. That this sweet half- 
woman, half-child, whom he had found playing with a rag doll 
as she set a Juncheon-place for a mythical fairy prince, could be 
tainted with the lawless atmosphere of a crook-stronghold seemed 
utterly unbelievable. 

“T don’t believe it—I can’t!” he stammered. 

“Nevertheless, it’s true. Sometime, if you know Boston 
Blackie, as I suppose you do, ask him. He can tell you all my 
story—if he will. I’m living at a girls’ seminary in San Rafael 
now, but I’m only there because I’m what I told you—a crook 
woman. At first I resented the memories you brought back, 
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. former seat on the grass, and was nibbling a sandwich with the 


but it’s a relief to find some one at last to whom I can tell the 
truth.” 

With an effort, she shook off the mood, half wistful, half defiant, 
in which she had made the confession. 

‘Eat!’ she commanded, as her companion would have spoken 
“You haven’t time to argue the truth of a fact that is true beyon 

ent.” 

The man shook his head, unconvinced, then ate with thy 
eagerness of a creature half starved. The gir] toyed with he 
food, studying his face in quick, surreptitious glances. 

“Tell me about yourself,”’ she said, when he had finished. ‘‘Wh¢ 
are you? What are your plans?” © 

For just a second the man hesitated, then pointed to the sten 
ciled number on his breast. 

“No. 32,143 of San Gregorio prison; otherwise Frederick Nel 
son, sentenced to two years for burglarly from a northern county; 
That’s about all.” 

“But your plans?” she persisted. ‘What do you hope to do 
Where will you be safe? I’ve decided to help you, you know”. 
with just a hint of shyness. 

“Five minutes on a ’phone with a certain number in Sat 
Francisco at the other end of the wire will bring me friends ablé 
to save me; but dressed as I am, and hunted as they are hunting 
me—well, you know what chance I would have if I appeared like 
this at any phone within a dozen miles. Ihaven’taplan. I wag 
trusting blindly to fate when I wandered in here and found you.’ 

Stella Hartwell—Hartwell was Mother McGinn’s true name 
pondered a moment. 

“My car is parked beside the road just around the bend,’ 
she said. “I could drive you vut of immediate danger, but that 
wouldn’t get you suitable clothes or the use of a ‘phone. Stil 
I might——”’ : 

Both man and girl sprang to their feet in alarm. From 
down the road came the sound of a swiftly traveling motor. 

“Tt may not be anyone you need.fear,” Stella whispered. 

“T think it is. I saw a party of prison-guards pass here a 
half-hour ago. I think they’re coming back.” ; 

“Wait! They may pass by,” she commanded. “If th 
should stop, hide in the thicket and leave the rest to me.” 

“And implicate you? I won’t!” 

“You must. Remember I’m the daughter of Mother McGinn.’ 

The car came on rapidly, seemed about to pass the entrance 
to the ravine, and then came to a standstill with shrieking brakes. 

“Look!” cried a heavy voice excitedly. ‘See that trail of 
wet mud across the roadway? Some one’s just come out of thef © 
swamp and gone up Crystal Spring gulch. That’s our man fora 
whole year’s pay-checks.”’ 

With a fiercely imperative gesture, the girl commanded her 
companion to go. The convict hesitated, then vanished into 
the heavy underbrush. 

Stella glanced about her. The pool was still discolored by 
the slimy ooze the fugitive had washed from his clothes. The 
extra telltale plate lay at her feet. She crushed it into her lunch- 
box. Ina second she had unbound her hair, dropped to her 


unblinking rag doll staring into her face when the underbrush 
behind her was torn aside and six armed men strode into the 
glade. As the convict had done, they halted in amazement at 
the picture before them. 

“Well, I'll be —” The leader of the gunmen involuntarily 
checked his oath. 

Stella looked up, then turned again to her doll with a ru 
twist of the lips as he reached her side. i 

“Beg pardon, miss. Has a convict,a man in striped clothes 
been here?” 

“He has been here, eaten nearly all my Junch and gone,” she 
answered, with seemingly childish frankness. “And now you, 
too, have come to interrupt. I’m afraid our party is spoiled, 
Letty’’—to the doll. 

“Which way did he go? How long ago?” 

The spokesman and his men unslung their weapons as they 
caught the significance of the still muddy pool in which the fugi- 
tive had washed. 

“Just a little while. He went up the gulch toward the top 
of the ridge. He inquired about farmhouses, and I told him 
there is one there. He wanted clothes and a gun.” 

“We'll have him within an hour,” boasted the elated head 
guard. “Take the car, Jim, and ’phone the captain from 
Greenbrae that we have our man located. Tell him to throwa 
cordon round this ridge from the farther side, and we’ll drive the 
fellow straight into their hands unless we get him ourselves on 
this slope of the ridge. Beat it—quick!” 


| 
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“I am glad you came,” she said at last, with a faint smile. “Drink and wash, and then we will have lunch. You must 
be terribly hungry after such an experience” 
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“I bribed cook to let me have it.”’ she said, in a whisper 


Alias Prince Charming a 


One of the six disappeared, and a moment later tho 
roaring exhaust of the speeding car faded away in the 
distance. 

“This fellow didn’t try to get rough with you, did he, 
miss?” inquired the guard. 

The girl shook her head. 

“He seemed a gentleman,” she said. “Will there be a 
fight? Had Letty and I better go?” Rr al 

“JT think you had. This is no place to-day for a girl 
with a doll.” 

Stella Hartwell began to gather together her traps with 
the haste of an alarmed child. The men moved slowly 
up the gulch, searching each thicket as they went. From 
his hiding-place beside the glade, the fugitive watched, 
unsuspected, but his eyes were on the girl, not the men, 
The moment they were out of hearing, she crossed to the 
thicket in which the man was hidden, laying a warning 
finger across her lips. 

“Wait,” she whispered. “I’ll be back in a moment.” 

Stella disappeared. In a moment.he heard a motor 
stop before the entrance to the ravine, and she returned, 
running. 

“Come quickly!” she commanded. “The road is clear 
now, but we must hurry.” 

“Go and leave me. I'll hide in the swamp and take 
4 chances alone,” the fugitive said, as he reached her 
side. 

“T shall not leave without you. I can’t. Don’t 
argue; just obey. Hide your cap in the brush: Throw 
my dust-cloak over your shoulders. It will hide your 
stripes, even if it is too small. In the car, a robe and 
the cloak together will cover your clothes. We’ve a long, 
roundabout drive to make, for we cannot return by way 
of Greenbrae. Come.” 

Instinctively he obeyed. At the entrance to the ravine, 
a runabout was waiting. They climbed in and shot away 
round aturn. Far behind them they heard a motor. 

“Just in time,” said the girl happily. “The man- 
hunters are returning with reenforcements, but they won’t 
find you.” 

The car sped across mile after mile of the rollin 


countryside. Neither of its occupants spoke. The man’s%' 


mind was busy with the perplexing problem of the girl 
beside him. Hers was far away. She was feeling again 
the thrill of a day long past—one she had grown to hate 
as a wretched memory. She saw herself driving a car on 
a San Francisco boulevard with Boston Blackie, profes- 
sional crook and her girlish ideal of manhood as inter- 
preted by the crook-tainted atmosphere of the home in 
which she had discovered, suddenly, that she had become 
awoman. She had adopted the lawless standards of the 
world in which she lived, and when her mother, dimly 
perceiving this danger, had insisted that she leave The 
Palms for a girls’ boarding-school, she had rebelled and, 
after much persuasion, induced Blackie to permit her to 
participate as his chauffeur in a hold-up of a car he said 
was carrying the receipts from the baseball park. 

The memory of that hold-up was bitter to her beyond 
conception. She had seen Blackie, her crook ideal, weaken 
cravenly and submit to capture when boldness might have 
saved him. At his command. she had fled, unidentified, 
in the motor, with the money-sack taken from the base- 
ball car. And then, when she reached her home, she 
learned the man in whose crook-honor she had believed so 
implicitly had betrayed her, revealing her identity to the 
detectives for the sake of lessening his own punishment. 
From the windows of The Palms, her mother showed 
her the detectives already gathering to prevent her pos- 
sible escape. With all her beliefs in the crook-world 
crushed irrevocably by bitter disillusionment, she had 
been spirited from her home and found a safe but hateful 
refuge in the school for young women where she felt she 
was an alien, living a new falsehood each hour of each 
day. She had no wish to return to the crook life on the 
verge of which she had hovered. It had lost the false 
glamour that had misled her. 

And yet. as she drove her car now with an escaped 
convict at her side, she felt again the thrill for which she 
hungered. She knew she was happy—far happier than 
when, alone, she had tried to turn time back and _ find 
contentment in her childish make-believe fancies with a 
rag doll for her companion. 
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“So you entertain male visitors alone in your room, you shameless girl!’’ she cried, quivering with indignation 


Her present happiness puzzled her. She still hated crooks and 
the crook life. And yet, in aiding the man beside her to escape 
the guards who hunted him, she was finding a deep and undeni- 
able satisfaction. Shyly she glanced at him, sitting moody and 
silent beside her, and wondered at herself. No thought of 
romance, no tinge of sex-appeal entered her mind. She did not 
see herself as a woman aiding a man, but as a child aiding a 
playfellow. As if in answer to this thought, the convict spoke. 

“T overheard what you said to Letty in the glade,” he began 
gently and with understanding. “If it had not been for these””— 
indicating the stripes beneath the robe—‘‘and if we had met 
under happier conditions, I would have asked you to let me join 
in your game.” 

Stella flushed. 

“Tt was terribly silly, I know,” she answered; “but if you could 
realize how lonely I am, you might understand.” 

“Not silly,” he denied. ‘Just dear, and very sweet. The 
girl I first saw by the pool who was setting luncheon for a prince 
who was to come in rags is one I shall never forget. That girl 
is the real you.” 

“And still I am Stella Hartwell, daughter of Mother McGinn, 
with a hold-up on my conscience. How can Ibe both?” 

Wistful disquietude burdened her words. There was a long 
silence. 

“Where are we going?” he asked at last. 

“To the seminary. There is no other place where you can 
wait in safety while I get you the clothes you need.” 

“*To the seminary!’ Toa girls’ seminary?” 

She nodded, laughing with the ‘mischievous spirit of a con- 
sciously naughty child. 

“Yes; but you needn’t be shocked. This is vacation-week, 
and all the girls except myself are away. But, oh, if you only 
knew Majina Q., our principal, you could understand why I 
laugh. Her business cards read: ‘Miss Majina Q. Pettibone. 
The Hilicrest Seminary. An Exclusive. Academy for Young 
Women. References Absolutely Essential.’ That card is a pic- 
ture of Majina Q. herself. If she ever were to discover that I 
had hidden you in the girls’ dormitory while I went out and 
brought clothes for you, she’d die, I know. But that’s exactly 
what I am going to do.” 

The convict laughed in spite of himself. 

“It would be funny, but it is, of course, entirely out of the 


question,” he insisted. ‘‘You have gotten me away from my 
enemies. You'll drop me out somewhere before we reach San 
Rafael, and take my chances, and’’—in a lower tone—‘“ re- 
member you with heartfelt gratitude for the rest of my life.” 

“Abandon you now before you’re safe? Never!.” 

“A girl like you cannot trifle with the conventions,” he said 
gently. 

In an instant, her gay mood vanished. 

“T see,” she said slowly. ‘“‘ You’re thinking of my reputation. 
I hadn’t thought of that, because, you see, I never forget I am 
Stella Hartwell, alias McGinn. I’ve none to lose.” 

“Don’t say that!” he exclaimed impatiently. ‘Any man who, 
having seen you, could have an evil thought concerning you must 
be a fool or a cad or both.” 

Her eyes were moist as she looked gratefully up at him. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, so softly that he hardly heard her. 
“That is, I think, the nicest thing eversaidtome. I’m not bad— 
not in the worst sense—but all good women and most men of 
any sort would misjudge me if they knew. Somehow, I knew I 
could speak the truth to you without fear. ‘It was a blessed 
relief. I hate living a lie, and I hate the old crooked life that 
I once thought I loved, and yet between them I must make a 
choice and hold to it. Iam drifting without an anchor. Do you 
understand? I can never be Jike other girls—never. Do you see 
now why you found me piaying likea child at a silly make-believe 
game with a doll?” 

As naturally as if they had known each other from childhood, 
the man laid his hand over the tiny one that held the steering- 
wheel and pressed it. 

‘My dear little Princess Make-Believe,” he whispered softly 
to himself. 


An hour later, Stella, carrying a tray, silently entered a room 
with drawn blinds in which the fugitive, still in stripes, sat wait- 
ing. He was in the study-room of a suite which, in the school- 
term, his rescuer shared with three companions. Surrendering 
to an impulse more compelling than judgment, he had permitted 
Stella to smuggle him unseen through the tradesmen’s entrance 
and up a rear stairway to the deserted second-floor apartments 
of the absent seminary girls. 

“T bribed cook to let me have it,” she said, in a whisper, 
indicating the food. ‘‘Majina Q. is out, (Continued on page 111) 
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An Absorbing Human Document — The Revelations of the American 
Woman Who Saw More of the War than Any Other Woman in the World 


T’S June now. A few 
weeks since, I stepped 
off a transport, after al- 
most a year’s service 

with the A. E. F. A friend 
who met me said, 

“Your eyes have the look 
that is in the eyes of soldiers 
who have come back from 
the front.’’’ 

While I was in the service, 
I was more or less fixed on 
what was happening to others. 
Now, in the old familiar en- 
vironment, I know that I 
have changed, can never be 
the same again. I read now 
with acute interest Brown- 
ing’s “An Epistle,” which 
shows how Lazarus, after his 
three days of death, unable to speak of what he had seen, 
looked on the world with new eyes, all his scale of values changed. 

I don’t like to say “I,” but it happens that no woman in 
France was so close to the front lines and so often and so long 
at or near the front as I was. So I can speak with authority 
of what I saw; I can speak of these things as a woman sees them. 
No one can go through the experience of fire and shell, agony 
and death, and remain the same—especially no woman. For me, 
I cannot go back to the old ways. My sense of values has enor- 
mously shifted. My philosophy moves now about a double 
pivot—a reverence for human life and a horror of waste. Human 
life—a man, a child, a woman—is the most sacred sanctity, the 
holy of holies. I see a common man digging a sewer, an old 
woman on her knees scrubbing a corridor, a child smearing its 
face with bread and jam, and after what I’ve learned of the 
human race, I hear in my soul the old, old injunction: “Take 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place in which thou 
standest is holy ground.” 

Human waste seems to me a blasphemy in the face of God. 
Waste of any sort I shrink from. Almost I fear that a certain 
amount of waste is inseparable from human life; yet I react 
against it, intend to minimize it wherever I can—all sorts 
of waste, not only in big things but in little things, not only of 
life but of energy, of time, of food, of money. Why, if I may 
risk an anticlimax and speak of little things, did I ever spend 
hours cutting cucumbers into little fancy shapes to go with 
the fish course at a luncheon I was giving? Why do people 
eat through an eight-course dinner, when two is all they need, 
and three or four all they desire? Why do we skim over news- 
papers or magazines and put them down, unable to tell what 
we read? Why don’t we make the most of ourselves, of other 
people? It is not that I feel less the value of beauty, or order, 
or seemliness; but that I ask myself, ‘Do these details, which 
consume so much time and energy, actually result in moments 
of realized beauty, or are they mere mechanical imitation, adding 
no mone to the conscious sum of high human experience than the 
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A friend who met me said, “Your eyes have the look that is in 
the eyes of soldiers who have come back from the front™ 


By Maude 
Radford 
Warren 


treading of the squirrel in 
his turning cage?” 

When I reached La 
Ferté, that July afternoon, 
the sun was hot on the 
yellow fields; the streets 
of the town were packed 
with our soldiers in their 
dusky gold uniforms; 
golden fruit was piled high 
on the stalls of the market. 
I bought a basket of 
oranges and went to the 
hospital. It had belonged 
to some religious order, and 
it still carried somewhat olf 
the atmosphere of cloistral 
peace, despite the tent- 
wards that occupied every 
available inch of space in 
the garden. There were but few patients, and it was a relief to 
see the many empty beds. Little did I know that, at that very 
hour, men were being cut down to fill those empty beds. 

Toward twilight, I drove with supplies toward Hill 204. 
A swift rush that was, between the darkling wheat fields. We 
passed trucks of men going up to the front and ambulances 
coming down. But I hardly realized those ambulances. The 
peace of the slow, lovely twilight seemed to neutralize the effect 
of warlike traffic. The boys going up were so eager, so jolly, 
shouting to us that the Germans were running too fast almost 
to catch. Somehow, I felt as if we were merely playing at war. 
One boy, not more than eighteen, leaped on the running-board 
of the car to get a bar of chocolate I was holding out. Ina 
gleeful, childlike voice, he said, 

“Oh, I’m going to kill a nice juicy Hun for this!” 

Miles of rapid travel in the shell-zone area, hundreds of bars 
of chocolate and packages of cigarettes given to this and that 
unit that would be under machine-gun fire within the hour, 
the last of our journeying done on foot, under the high-soaring 
Verey lights, a darkling vision of our soldiers marching up the 
slopes to Hill 204, the magnificent thunder and lightning of the 
barrage, the long sweep back to La Ferté—and then, the first 
glimpse of the red harvest. 

This was the last moment, though I did not know it, of my 
old life, my old self. Did you ever have the feeling that things 
you saw happening before your eyes were not really happening, 
although you could see, feel, hear them? You stand on the 
platform and strain your eyes for the last sight of a beloved 
form as the train swiftly and relentlessly diminishes down the 
track, and you cannot realize that it is gone. You sit by the 
bedside, and the hands of the child grow steadily colder, and 
the breath fades away; you see it and feel it, but it remains 
dreamlike, unreal. 

At two in the morning, we dismounted at the entrance to the 
hospital. The white walls surrounding it glimmered faintly in 
the starlight; they suggested something of the old conventual 
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quiet—but they alone. For at the gate stood ambulances 
and drivers and orderlies. The faces of the men were strained 
and restless; the very ambulances seemed only:momentarily at 
pause. Inside, in front of the main building, beside the prim, 
sweet-smelling garden, stretcher-bearers rushed at the double 
with inert, poignant brown burdens. .The entrance-hall, yellow- 
ish with its flaring lights, was crowded with rapidly moving 
workers, eyes intent, muscles tense. In the. receiving- 
room on the right, nurses and orderlies worked over 
the stretchers while others at a long table folded 
bandages and towels, and still others, by the stove, 
sterilized cloths and rubber gloves for the surgeons. In 
the operating-room, white-coated surgeons, their aprons 
dripping crimson, bent over the operating-tables. 
And the soldiers—oh, the men! Wherever one 
looked were soldiers, their bodies checkered with the 
most terrible wounds. One’s tortured senses were 
assailed on every side—rough hills of bloody band- 
ages, tubs full of severed arms and legs, ceaseless 
calls for this or that object, this and that service; 
the dead being borne down-stairs from the wards to 
make room for the living; more ambulances; more 
ambulances; more ambulances; hour after hour of 
this anguishing round of blood, pain, and grief till no 


Mrs. — be- 
fore her great 
ordeal in France 


heart there but was sickened to its core, no soul but ached 
with an agony of wonder and question. 

Two days later, the Germans having evacuated the day 
before, we established a canteen hard by the road where 
the war-traffic was heaviest. As I unstripped carton after 
carton of cigarettes, I watched the road. Our soldiers were 
going up, pressing, eager, rejoicing, but I did not realize them 
any more. Already I had changed. These figures were 
dreamlike now. I saw only the left side of the road ‘where 
the ambulances were coming down swiftly, ceaselessly. The 
stream of broken bodies was the only reality. 

The soldiers we were serving that day had not yet seen 
much of the drive. They were from headquarters’ companies, 
or they belonged to the pioneers or the engineers, or they 
we-e artillerymen from the neighboring woods, or drivers off 
their wagons for a brief moment. The few infantrymen we 
served were either casuals or boys who had lost their com- 
panies. Toward the end of the afternoon, a runner came in 
from the front, a boy on a bicycle, pale, spent, and shaken. 

“No, I ain’t so tired,” he answered me; “but, you see, 
: ee there’s a town up there, and we’ve had it twice, and the Ger- 
Mrs. Warren on duty in the Argonne district mans have got it away from us twice. Now our fellows have 

orders to take it to-day and hold it at whatever cost. ‘They 
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were to go.over the top at four. There’s a big wheat field they 
have to cross, and those German machine guns—my brother’s 
up there.” 

Only a rumor perhaps, but I thought that sort of rumor 
should be heeded, just in case— I knew how hands had been 
needed at that La Ferté hospital. I was now almost twenty 
miles away from it. I asked if I might be driven to 
the second dressing-station at Bezu, some ten miles south, 
where the wounded were halted for sorting, and for the changing 
and replacement of bandages. 

A little deserted village, this Bezu; in ah irregular triangle 
of ground in the main street was set a church and some smaller 
buildings. In one of these was the receiving-room and in another 
the office of the major-doctor. He said that I might stay all 


night; if the rumor had foundation, I should indeed be needed. 
I rested an hour or two in the office, hearing next door the 
droning voice of an orderly reading out records which a field- 
clerk was typewriting—name, number, and wounds of private 
after private. 


They clicked too painfully into my brain and 


We established a canteen hard by the road where the war-trafhic was heaviest 


heart—I kept thinking of what they would mean to the people 
at home. So, after a time, I got up and went out into the 
shadowy main street of the little broken town. In front of the 
receiving-room and the church, a few ambulances were drawn up. 
A detail of soldiers had just come in, had found a newspaper, 
and were discussing the news, correcting it by the latest rumors. 
I walked a little way down the street and saw the first French 
refugees returning—an elderly couple and their pretty daughter. 
They had with them a cow and a pig, and the whole ménage 
- went into the kitchen. The pretty girl explained that they 
trusted the Americans, but in case of a German bomb, they 
preferred to be all together. 

The comparative quiet of the night was broken by a rushing 
hum of motors, by shouts, by the sudden feet of running men. 


Harvest 


I hurried to the church, catching a glimpse, as I ran, of a tall] 
straight, white-clad doctor standing at the door of the receiving! 
room, of stretcher-bearers sliding stretchers out of the ambu: 
lances, of stained bandages, dark under the starlight. 

To what strange uses have many little quiet churches b 
put over there in France! The interior of that low-vault 
shadowy church was like no other I have ever seen. Just th 
ordinary nave and chancel, the pews and benches removed, th 
altars in the usual place, but the altars, the pulpit, the crucifixes 
the lighted candles, the very sense of the form were lost in th 
sense of the brown gloom made by the blankets and unifo 
of our wounded men. The doctors and orderlies proceeded wit 
system and despatch. In front of the altar on the left, th 
standing cases gave their records to a doctor. In front of th 
altar to the right was an orderly taking gas-records. N 
him was a little island of space, where stood my high can of tea 
the chocolate, and cigarettes. Both sides of the nave we 
lined with stretcher-cases who were wounded in the legs or t 
body. All the rest of the space to the left was occupied by co 


where men could lie while they waited for the ambulances to 
take them further down, and by the benches where the less 
lucky had to sit. To the right were the dressing-cases and 
tables, and the space where the receiving doctors asked their 
questions. 

But the wounded lay not only in the church. For ambulances 
came down thick almost as hail. The stretchers lay on the steps, 
in the churchyard, beside the very road; red blood dripped on the ai 
green night grass and mingled with the dew and with the slowly 
drizzling rain. There were calls—groans, orders, a ghastly, 
rapid, efficient drama there in the night. How those doctors 
and orderlies worked! No waste there. And such shadows of 
men as they worked with! Never have I seen such utter et 
haustion. A few days before, I had watched these boys going 
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Maude Radford ‘Warren 


Hell!) We made ’em dig their own 


graves.” 


And that other soldier who sat 
with moody face, until, out of the 
starlit darkness beyond the church 


sons, Martin and John 


to the front, laughing and joking; they had seen 
only a little action in a comparatively quiet sector, 
and they felt sure of quick victory. Now, at least 
three times they had crossed long wheat fields under 
the murderous wide spraying of machine-gun fire; 
they had lain in the wet woods under shell-fire; for 
two days they had expected their division to be 


) withdrawn, and now they were at the end of their 


endurance. 

There was no need to realize this awful drama, for 
every passing moment called out: “Hurry! Hurry!” 

The mechanical part of me poured and passed 
tea and retrieved cups, reckoning rapidly as to 
which men would probably be evacuated first, 
planning on the best way to serve them all. For 
none of these boys had had anything hot for three 
days; many of them had tasted no food during 
that time except dry nibbles of hardtack. Boy 
after boy told me that. It ‘was necessary that each 
man should have a reviving drink before he was sent 
on either to La Ferté or to some other point further 
in the rear. I worked and smiled as we women al- 
ways smiled over there, but my very soul recoiled 
at what I saw. They were hardly human, those 
poor lads—just broken lengths of flesh and bone. 
The lightly wounded were mere jaded automatons. 
We had to lead them to benches; of their own vo- 
lition they would not have moved. I can shut my 
eyes and see them now. There was the first boy I 
spoke to; he was staring straight into vacancy, and 
though I spoke to him softly, he leaped a foot in 
the air when I said, 

“Drink this tea, laddie.” 

There was the big Irishman, with his head hang- 
ing, his whole figure sagged, who said, over and over, 
when I spoke to him: 

Ay cryin’, lady. I’m cryin’, lady. I’m cryin’, 

y.” 

There was the passionate-faced blond lad who said: 

“They sit back in their offices and order us to go 
up and take machine guns without a barrage. 
There’s something wrong, there is, when people 
can tell other people to go up and take machine 
guns almost with their bdre hands. There’s some- 
thing wrong; there’s something wrong.” 

There was the sallow boy with the mouth that 


‘went sideways as he croaked: 


“They killed my buddy and my cousin, and then 
they had the nerve to yell: ‘Kamerad! Kamerad!’ 


door, a shell-shocked boy 
drifted into a seat beside 
him and put his arms about 


him. They embraced, 
the body of the shell- 
shocked boy shaking 
and twitching. 

“Oh, buddy, oh, 
buddy,” the first boy 
said, “I thought you’d 
got yours! I’m dam’ 
glad you’re safe.” 

And buddy replied 


jerkily, 

“You'll croak long 
before I do, old socks, 
and at that we'll both 
croak back home about 
sixty years hence with 


our great-grandchildren stand- 
ing around (Continued on page 151) 


Church at Bezu, where Mrs. Warren worked among the 
American wounded 
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** Please don't talk about that. I won't touch that money.” 


“But isn't that rather quixotic?” 


T be Passionate P ilgrim 


ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant 
and erratic nature, but possessing 
marked musical and literary talent (as a 
youth he published a volume of short 
sketches that was highly acclaimed), was 
brought up in the Chicago suburb of Sun- 
bury. Here he was associated with Hum- 
phrey Weaver, a man of an inventive turn 
of mind, in the ownership of a weekly paper. 
When twenty-one he married Cecily Hamlin, the daughter of an Amer- 
ican adventuress who later became the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly 
after this, Madame Watt, as she was called, murdered her husband 
during a violent altercation. Cecily, the sole witness of the tragedy, 
was so overcome at the trial that Henry abducted her. They were dis- 
covered after a fortnight; the trial was resumed, but Cecily died a few 
weeks later. Madame Watt was acquitted, and went to live in a stone 
house resembling a castle that she built in a lonely spot on Lake 
Michigan. Henry served six months in the penitentiary for obstruc- 
tion of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. At the office, his eccentric behavior and absent- 
minded manner arouse the interest of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the 
paper’s “morgue,” and of Margie Daw, a special writer. By searching 
among Henry’s effects, Margie penetrates the “Stafford” disguise. 

Henry’s career on the paper is short, for he writes an indiscreet inter- 
view with the mayor. But his ability is recognized, and Mr. Listerly, 
the publisher of ihe paper, assigns him to write a biography of James H. 
Cantey, who was a power in the city, and whose estate owns, among 
other valuable properties, the newspaper. 

This news creates consternation among some of Cantey’s former 
associates—Tim MacIntyre, the mayor; O’Rell, manager of County 
Railways; Qualters, attorney for the Painter interests, aud Amme, a 
lawyer for the Cantey estate. They resolve to stop Henry, but he goes 
the — day to the Cantey home and meets the younger daughter, 


By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler 


Miriam, who has been her father’s confidant. 
She is an invalid and unable to walk. 
Miriam gives Henry a strong box contain- 
ing her father’s private papers, and shows 
him a letter to her left by Cantey, in which 
he requests that his biography shall be 
perfectly frank and sincere and spare no 
one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with 
this idea, and sets to work. MacIntyre and 
his friends continue their plans to oust Henry from the project. They 
make desperate efforts to recover the strong box from Henry, and fail 
to get him to tell his history. Meanwhile, he has returned the box and 
announced his intention of giving up the biography. He and Miriam 
are in love. He tells her who he is, but not the tragic episode of his past. 
Miriam begins to get better, and Henry announces their engagement. 
Madame Watt dies, leaving her fortune to Henry, but he declares he 
will not touch it. His identity is thus revealed, and Miriam’s married 
sister, Mrs. Appleby, carries her off to California. Henry accepts an 
offer to write advertising matter for Holmes Hitt, the nephew of the 
Mr. Hitt who was Henry’s associate on the paper. Holmes Hitt is 
about to inaugurate an extensive advertising campaign, and believes, 
from what he knows of Henry’s ability, that he is a man who will furnish 
some very original copy. Henry, after a stirring talk with the elder 
Hitt, becomes fired with enthusiasm to go back to some creative writing. 
The elimination of Henry from the preparation of the biography 
(the task has now been assigned to the elder Hitt, who, however, does 
not feel equal to it) does not alter the situation so far as Cantey’s 
friends are concerned. In the autumn Miriam will come into full ¢ 
trol of her father’s estate, and they realize what exposures and scandals 
will result if she remains under Henry’s influence. Qualters resolves 
to take matters into his own hands. He threatens MacIntyre with 
ruin if he interferes in any way, sends him to a cure for drunkards, 
and starts for California to see the Applebys, who are there with Mir 
iam. When he arrives, he finds everything favorable for a conspiracy 
against Miriam. The Applebys suggest sending her to a sanatorium. 


Christy 
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Finally, he agrees to serve under a new trust agreement if 
Miriam will consent. But the girl realizes the situation 


4 a when she finds her sister attempting to examine. the con- 
of tents of the strong box. She is now much better, and able 
e¥ to walk. She even thinks of writing the biography herself; 


but her first move is to return home. 


XXXIV 
‘ OF THE CURIOUS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERFECT PORCELAIN 
‘ AND THE DIVINE FIRE 
HE night of Calverly’s stirring talk with Mr. Hitt 


proved eventful. It must have been one in the 

morning when he wrung the hand of the older man 

and let himself into the boarding-house on the hill. 
He closed the door behind him, and then stood motionless, 
looking about at the dim front hall and peering into the dark 
parlor. He felt like an intruder. He was living here—no 
question about that—but it wasn’t where he belonged. 

He pressed a tense hand to his eyes. That was an extraordi- 
nary remark of old Hittie’s: “So long as there’s paper and pencil 
in the world, or birch bark and charcoal, or ink, or—by God 
—blood they can’t kill a writer!” 

A letter and a telegram lay on the table in the hall. 
forhim. He stuffed them into a pocket. 

He tiptoed up the stairway, and on up. Softly, slowly, he 
opened and closed the door of his room, struck a match, and 
lighted the gas. The next thing, it appeared, was to go to bed. 
® He took off coat and collar, slowly, moodily, thinking, or rather 
§ feeling swiftly out into that twinkling spaciousness where wild 
high thoughts range unfettered by the arithmetic of earth. The 
§ Power of his youthful triumphs was on him again, lifting 


Both were 


On a table, under the light, lay a scattered heap of papers 
—notes, scrawlings, the quaint diagrams he often plotted 
out while thinking. He picked up a few of the sheets. 

Advertising! He fingered these sheets, all scrawled with 
his own writing. The business struggle—the great rough 
tomance of America! 

He drew up the little straight-backed, cane-seated chair, 
and sharpened a pencil. The words: “Perfect Porcelain,” 
took shape in his mind’s eye. He could see them, all at once, 
vividly, on a printed page. And other 
words came, all as part of that clear men- ae 
tal picture. Hewrote themout. Holmes se 
Hitt, he thought now, was right: the por- 
celain makers were heart and soul in the \e 
struggle of life. They were giving their & 
best. He felt them, with a thrill of : 
kindling power. He felt, too, the women 
in those six thousand homes. 

At three o’clock of the following 
afternoon he appeared at the offices 
of Holmes Hitt, and patiently made 
his way, with one or two long waits, 
to the corner room. 
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ing over a little bundle of papers), a purposeless, almost limp 
figure until you looked again at the eyes. 

One odd fact Holmes Hitt noted as he turned to the papers: 
From this strange being he looked only for disorder, yet the very 
top paper was extraordinarily neat. 

Calverly had drawn, with a ruler, a rectangle which the 
practised eyes of Holmes Hitt recognized as “double-column 
width.” At the top he had printed painstakingly, rather prettily, 
the simple phrase: “Self-Respect.” At the bottom, same size, was 
that other phrase: “ Perfect-Porcelain.” Between, in a fine, clear 
hand, was a little block of text with wide white margins round it. 

Holmes Hitt laid this sheet aside: The second looked exactly 
like it, except for an evident difference in the text. So with the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. He leaned back in his chair, 
pursed his lips. 

Calverly, a little disconcerted, began mumbling. Something 
about the thing being no good, of course; he realized it wasn’t 
his game—just a sort of feeble try at it. 

Holmes Hitt motioned him to be quiet. Sat there, quite 
motionless, thinking. Finally, he came back to earth. 

“This is it,” hesaid. “It’s what we’ll use.” 

“But—but—you haven’t read them!” 

“No. Do that later. I’m wondering a little if you realize 
what you’ve done here.” 

“Well, cf course, the things you said, and the factory -———” 

“Probably you don’t. No matter. You’ve got it. I will 


tie up those two phrases so tight that two years from now no 
one in America will be able to think of self-respect without think- 
ing at the same time of Perfect Porcelain.” 
Caiverly threw out a hand in a listless gesture. 
“T didn’t think of that, exactly,” he said. 
if you —” 


“But,- of course, 


him, swinging him out there where dwell the gods. a 


pare no 
. with} © Young Hitt was in blue to-day. He 
yre and} found himself receiving a baggy, 
even 4 stake all on truth) 
a slightly unwashed young 
aa man, with blazing eyes in a 
5 haggard face. Those eyes 
gement.) touched and_ stirred him. 
lareshe} The extraordinary Calverly 
married) hadn’t before exhibited this 
epts an} rather thrilling quality. 
of the} =“ First,” he said, with a 
rb 8) slight husky weariness of 
voice that contrasted oddly 
de with the fire in his eyes—and 
writing. | the shrewdly observant 
graphy | Holmes Hitt, taking him all 
er, does} In, asked himself what was 
‘anteys§ to come second—“first, I 
i cng sepoee I ought to show you 
these.” 
fg _ He was sitting, this amus- 
nkesll ing.Calverly person, on the % 
th Mir @dge of the mahogany chair, 
spiracy stiffly, knees together, hands 
corium Clasped on them (after hand- 


She read resolutely on through a mist of tears that frequently hid the print 


| 
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The corners of Holmes Hitt’s mouth curved slightly upward. 

“That is it,” he said again. Then, “There was something 
else?” 
“Oh, yes!”? Calverly started a little. “I—I’ve had a rather 
curious experience. You know how it is when something happens 
that stirs you up and you sort of find yourself—you know, when 
ideas begin to come and you know you can do things—” Holmes 
Hitt, watching him, slowly nodded. “Well, I haven’t felt that 
way for years. I really came here to thank you. I’m sure you 
don’t know how you’ve helped me. I mean, made me feel the 
dignity of business and the human quality that underlies it. 
The beauty in it. Of course, when you come to look straight 
at it, all this activity that we call business is nothing on earth 
but the human struggle itself.” 

“Of course,”’ observed Holmes Hitt. 

“You’ve helped me to see that clearly—your point of view— 
I want to thank you. And I’ve got to give this up.” He waved 
at the papers. 

“You're quitting me?”’ 

Calverly threw out both hands. 

“T’ve got to! Don’t you see? It’s a book. I’m all torn up 
with it. Even if it isn’t fair to you, I can’t help it. I don’t 
know as—if you feel that I haven’t earned this week’s pay——”’ 

“You've earned it,” said Holmes Hitt shortly. “What’s the 
new. book? A novel?” 

“Why, no; not exactly. Though, maybe, in away. It’s about 
a man like Jim Cantey, and the development of the West—you 
know, the romance and drama, the fighting, and the rich color 
of it. You don’t know what it means to me, just to feel like 
this. I’m a little short of sleep. But there’s always that fear 


_ that the thing’ll slip away from you if you leave it for a minute. 


I must get back.” He rose. 

“Wait a minute!” said Holmes Hitt. 
Are the lawyers advancing you some?” 

Lawyers? 999 

“Ves. The Watt estate.” 

Calverly’s sensitive lips pressed together. A look of pain 
crept into his eyes. He shook his head. ; 

“T have a dear old friend in New York. He’ll help me.” 

“But they ought to look out for you.” 

“Please don’t talk about that. I won’t touch that money.” 

“But isn’t that rather quixotic?” 

Calverly was not ordinarily a profane man. But his nerves 
were strung tight this day. And everyone, everywhere, would, 
he knew, mention that dirty money. 

“T don’t care a damn what it is!” he shouted, with an abrupt- 
ness and vigor that made the usually imperturbable Holmes Hitt 
start a little and then smile. 

“Tf your friend fails to come through, let me know,” he re- 
plied, turning back to the papers. 

“Oh,” said Calverly, “thank you.’”’ And started for the door. 

“By the way, Margie Daw, of the News, just called up. Wants 
tosee you. Says it’s important.” 

Calverly stood motionless, then moved his lips inarticulately, 
then reached for the door. 

“Just one word. You’re in for a hounding, Calverly. No 
possible escape. Don’t make the fatal mistake of talking at the 
newspaper people as you talked at me just now. Keep your 
shirton. Smileif youcan. Good luck!” 

Calverly stood at the curb, looking out at the street traffic 
and at the trees of Cantey Square just beyond. Holmes Hitt’s 
advice was sound, of course. But how was he to follow it, with 
a world of turnult in his breast? 

He crossed the street and turned idly in at the corner drug 
store just below the News building. ~ 

What could Margie Daw be wanting now? He wasn’t afraid 
of her. Not now. 

He sat on a stool and ordered an ice-cream soda. 

While he was eating it, Margie appeared, coming from the 
telephone-booths in the rear of the store. 

“Oh,” she:said, slipping in on the stool next to his, “you’re 
here! I just called up again.” And when the aproned dis- 
penser of sweet fluids and solids had moved a little way along the 
fountain, she shot in this low-voiced remark: “ Your lawyer’s 
expected here by evening. He’s reserved a roomat the Cantey 
Square. The clerk told me.” 

“T haven’t any lawyer,” Calverly mumbled. 

“Madame Watt’s lawyer, then. Name of Parker.” 

“Qh!” was all he could say. He wished she would leave him 
alone. 

“Come out with me,’ 
to say a few things.” 


“How about money? 


she said, under her breath; “I’ve got 
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They sat on a bench in Cantey Square. 

“You saw the story the other day—in the afternoon p; 
pers—” He moved his head quickly in the negative. “Yo 
must have stormed at the reporters.” He glanced up, the 
down. “You swore you wouldn’t take the money.” 

“T won't.” 

“What are you going to do with it?”’ 

“Nothing. It’s nothing to me.” ' 

“You can’t give it to the lawyers. The courts won’t let you! 

“Then give it away.” 

She sat quiet, considering this. 

“Henry,” she cried softly, “it’s a responsibility you can 
evade!” 

“T have a friend who understands all those things. Hum 
phrey Weaver. Youdon’t knowhim. He'll help me.” 

His pulse quickened as he thought of the man, spoke h 
name. He had asked Humphrey, by wire, for a hundred dollars 
It had suddenly been easy to do, the natural thing. It had bee 
wholly an impulsive act. He didn’t know that it was soun 
finance, borrowing against work, against production. He kney 
only that it felt natural now. There was no longer a gulf be 
tween them. His heart warmed toward his old friend. H 
wished he could see him, tell him about the new book. H 
wanted to be back writing it. Why wouldn’t Margie leave hin 
alone? How could he get away from her? 

“‘Henry”—her hand was on his arm; she was excited, crisp 
quick—“you’ve suffered!’”” He stared at her. “Give tha 
money to the poor devils that have felt what you’ve felt—priso 
—disgrace! Establish a fund! Yes; that’s it! Help them ge 
a start, get back on their feet.” 

““Ves,” he said slowly; “I’d love to do that.” 

She could see that it wasn’t now, had never been real to him 
this actual fortune. But her idea appealed to him. 

“You'll do it?” she asked, watching him intently. 

“Yes, of course!’ 

“That’s a promise. One thing more: You won't tell anyone? 
You'll leave it in my hands—during this week.’’ He really didn’ 
understand this. ‘Promise me that. I don’t want the othe 
papers to have it. They mustn’t.” , 

“Look here, Margie,’ he said, coming momentarily to life: 
“For God’s sake, don’t put any more in the papers!” 


At this she sprang up. FI 


“Tn the papers?’ she cried softly. ‘‘God love you, Henry 
Calverly! You were born to pageone; you'll live and die on page 
one. The one thing we can do is to put you there right instead 
of wrong. Remember, you’re giving the money as I say, and 
remember, too, it’s my story!” 

Then she hurried off. 

And Calverly rushed away to his boarding-house on the hill 
and plurged, almost happy in a wild way, at the book. 


XXXV 


IN WHICH MARGIE DAW FINDS HERSELF INVOLVED IN THE 
GREATEST STORY 


Marcie paused before the News building. Outwardly, she 
was her usual trim self; but in her heart she knew she had 
crossed her Rubicon. Thoughts of Henry Calverly filled her 
waking and sleeping mind. She was helplessly full of him. She 
had known no other man like him. He was so elusive as utterly 
to fascinate her—a man to be wooed or never won. She knew 
that she must capture him for herself or face life on some new 
plane of interest, and at the moment she was finding that new 
plane difficult to picture. 

Her Rubicon had really been crossed during his illness. She 
had lost herself then, had declared herself—or tried to. Her 
little outbreak at the Rivoli had followed inevitably. One thing 
she had learned: these outbreaks repelled him. She woulda 
make that mistake again. 

The central problem of such a life as Margie’s is not simple 
She was by nature an active, independent woman. The home- 
building instinct was not in her. And the other, deeper, related 
instinct that guides the immense majority of girls through mar- 
riage into motherhood had never yet stirred in her breast. She 
loved work. She had much of the artist’s feeling for life; a 
least, she wasn’t after money. Freedom was, I think, essent 
to her spirit. She couldn’t work in chains, even in the chail 
ot love, particularly in the chains of domesticity. 

Apparently Margie’s various emotional experiences, thoug! 
not altogether happy, had touched her hardly more deeply that 
certain high-powered types of men are touched by simi 
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experiences. Yet behind her busy, rather cold brain, and con- 
fused with it, lay a deep, vital emotional quality that, at times, 


Moved strongly toward expression. Though never before she 

met Henry had her emotions overrun her mind. Like others 
thougt of us, whatever our occasional excesses in conduct or thought, 
ly thas Margie had moments of high dreaming, which her various ex- 


periments in the region of the affections had, if anything, in- 


imulat 
m tensified. It was to this side of her nature that Henry appealed 


—her hand was on his arm; she was excited, crisp, quick—‘you've suffered !"" 


with such bewildering strength. What it came down to, she 
knew, was that she was out-and-out fighting for him. 

One fact that I find not uninteresting is that Margie, standing 
there before the News building, swiftly, clearly thinking, did 
not for a moment allow the confused state of her emotions to 
becloud her plans for the evening’s work. It came down to a 
matter of time. She decided to call up her friend behind 
the desk at the Cantey Square Hotel and request bien to let 
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her know the moment Mr. Parker arrived. He would do that 
for her. She wanted to see Parker before the other reporters 
got at him. She could work through the supper-hour and on 
into the evening. Unless Parker had already come in on the 
afternoon train, he couldn’t arrive now until nine-thirty. Holmes 
Hitt also figured in her plans, but she could 
catch him now, before he left his office. 

“T’ve got a big story,” she explained to 
Holmes Hitt, “about Henry Calverly. You 
won’t mind helping him?” 

“Not at all. He’s an extremely interest- 
ing person.” 

“Ves, I know. I’ll mention you in the 
story. It’s proper enough. He’s been work- 
ing for you. He won’t take that money.” 

“So I’ve gathered.” 

“He’s just promised me that he’ll give it 
—the whole thing—to help put unfortunate 
jailbirds on their feet.” Holmes Hitt con- 
sidered this. “It’s a big thing, you see,” 
she went on; “a new Calverly sensation. 
Feature-stuff. And just what he needs to 


put him right.” Holmes ‘Hitt nodded. 
“T could sell it toasyndicate. But I want 
to make it bigger than that. I want to 


plaster the country with it. That’s where 
you come in. You see what it is—an ex- 
pert publicity job.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Tf we do it right, we can put him back 
on his feet—-overnight.” Margie paused, 
then, slowly, her eyes drooped, and a wave 
of warm color crept over her 
clear young face. 

Holmes Hitt studied her 
calmly. It was the first evi- 
dence of human feeling he 
had happened to see in 
Margie Daw. It made 
her extraordinarily attrac- 
tive. Calverly, he decided, 
was rather to be envied. 

She raised her eyes. 
During a brief, illuminat- 
ing moment they met his. 
Her color deepened. Then 
her face seemed to set de- 
fiantly. 

“And of course’”—this 
rather lamely, as she rose 
to go—‘‘the bigger we 
make it, the more in it for 
me.” 


“Naturally. You’ll want to put it 
right through.” : 
“Yes. This week.” 


“Write your story, and we’ll sit down 
together and map out a campaign. I'll 
be glad to help.” 

Margie opened the door marked: 


FEATURES 
Miss Daw 


and closed it behind her. Briskly, all business, she hung up her 
coat, drew up to her typewriter, and went to work. 

Shortly the telephone-bell rang. It was her friend the hotel 
clerk. Mr. Parker, it appeared, was already in town, had 
doubtless come in on the afternoon train. Margie said: 

“Listen: I must see him before any other newspaper people 
get at him. . . . Yes; really important. . . . To him, too... . 
I do mean it. I don’t want an interview . . . No;nothing from 
him—nothing whatever. I’m not asking him; I’m telling him. 
Don’t fail me. Good-by.” 

. She went again at the typewriter. 
over the keys. 

Again the telephone-bell and the clerk. But there was a different 
note in his voice. He was talking with another man. Masculine 
humor was passing current. Margie’s brows drew together. 

The clerk said, “Allow me to present Mr. Parker, from 
Chicago.” Then came another voice: “How do you do, Miss 
Daw? I’m sure it’s a pleasure to meet you.” 


Her skilled fingers spun 
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in regard to a really important matter? And would he avoid 


reporters meanwhile? 


When she saw him at the hotel, she told him of her plan and o} 
Henry’s consent. She also mentioned Holmes Hitt’s part in it! 


“You see,” she explained, “as his lawyer, you’ve got to work 
it out—see the proper authorities—organize it on the charity 
side. And I suppose there’ll be legal papers—all that. Mr. 
Hitt and I will be working out the publicity. You’ll have to 
put it through with Mr. Calverly, too. Sign him up to it. He 
may balk. He’s queer.” 

“He’s that,” sighed Mr. Parker. : 

“Tt’s a great big story. Handled right, it’ll put him on his 
feet. But if a word leaks to the other papers, it’s no good. 
please be careful.” 

It came out that he had been looking Henry up at his old 
boarding-house, but no one there knew where he had gone. 
She gave him the new address. He agreed eagerly to work on 
the legal aspect ot the plan in the morning, in order that he 
might present it effectively to Calverly. 

Back in her apartment, Margie got out her little traveling type 
writer and plunged at the Calverly story. She wrote all night. 
At ten in the morning, she was in Holmes Hitt’s office, bright 
and trim. Young Mr. Hitt had evolved overnight a plan to 


Margie answered crisply. Could she see him in half an hour, _ put the story into more than a thousand newspapers. SI 
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found he was thinking too of the “boiler-plate’’ matter that 
went to other thousands of country dailies and weeklies. 

“The job,” he said, “is to rebuild a reputation from the 
ground up. Inone quick sensation. Play on their feelings. Make 
them love him. But, for God’s sake, don’t let him suspect!”’ 


There was a rustle. He 
started and looked up. 
Miss Cantey was on her 
feet. She looked as if she 


were about to speak 


o work XXXVI 
charity 

Mr. IN WHICH HITTIE TAKES A PERSONAL STAND 
lave to 


t. He} Txere is a time in nearly every interesting career, after the 
blind forces of life have been long hostile, when te lane co nes to 
_ | ts turning and all the forces work together for good. Henry’s 
on his} long, long lane had come to such a turning. Helpful coinci- 
1. So, ] dences were now, and for a time were, to be every-day matters 
with him. 

his old} One other such should now claim our interests—one which 

gone. | we must approach through other eyes. 

ork on} The elder Mr. Hitt was by this time established in the old 
hat he@ Cantey house on the hill—in the very room where the course of 
Henry’s life had been, for better or worse, changed—settled 
g type} comfortably enough at Jim Cantey’s desk, the railway map 
| night. behind him, Mr. Amme’s neatly arranged wire baskets before 
bright } him, the books, the globe, the closed safe, and the fleet of model 
ships on the bookcases. 

s. Shei Mr. Hitt, like Henry before him, found these ships a delight. 
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He could tip back in Jim Cantey’s swivel chair, light his pipe, 
gaze up at the Yangtze, the Volga, or the Congo, half close his 
eyes, and glide straightaway out over the Seven Seas of fancy. 

On the working side—and here habit and conscience ruled— 
he was working out what he thought of as a neat little job. The 
perfect plaster-of-Paris biography. Jim Cantey, the child and 
youth; James Cantey, the schoolboy; James H. ( antey, the able 
and industrious young business man. And soon. Altogether 
safe and sane.. The sort of thing that all the established “lit- 
erary”’ journals would pronounce “sound”’ and even “scholarly.” 
More and more, in his own mind—particularly now that he was 
slipping back a little out of the influence of the dynamic, highly 

colored Calverly—Mr. Hitt was inclined to justify 
this conservative treatment. The world, after all, 
\ was as powerful as the flesh and the devil. It 
, wanted what it was used to. Above all, it resented 
being roused and compelled to think. If you 
‘butted your head against it, you cracked your 
head, and that was about all you did. Mr. Hitt, 
it is clear, was all of his fifty-eight years. Once 
upon a time he had been a blazing young revo- 
: lutionary. Those years were still pleasantly sen- 
* timental memory. 

He missed Calverly, meant to look him up. He 
even worried about him. And browsed occasion- 
ally in “Satraps of the Simple,” with a queer sense 
of unreality that, at moments, bordered on awe. 

Then, one day, Miss Cantey came home. 

There was a great bus- 
tling-about. Trunks were 
movedin. Servants ran up 
and down the stairs. And 
Mr. Hitt sat at the desk 
working only intermittent - 
ly, thinking tenderly of 
Henry. 

He decided to look him 


might be in want. Or he 
might have learned of Miss 
Cantey’s return and be sui- 
fering the damnable tor- 
tures of sensitive, 
imaginative soul. 

Miss Cantey, that after- 
noon, sent in a courteous 
little note. She,was glad 
=. to know that work on the 

i biography was advancing. 
It would be pleasant to 
have him join her at tea. 

He felt curiously shy 
about it, but went. His 
clothes felt a little shabby. 


talk. 

He was shown into an up- 
* stairs sitting-room. A maid with black 
hair waited on’ them. Mrs. Bentley, 
the housekeeper and companion, sat 
in a corner with her knitting. 

Miss Cantey rose to greet him. 

His surprise must have been evident, for she promptly spoke 
of her recovery from the years of invalidism. 

“I’m not right yet,” she said, in her pleasantly honest way; 
“there were atrophied muscles. It’s quite a job building them 
up. I’ve had to learn to walk. But the worst is over now.”’. 

She looked delicate; he thought, but extraordinarily beautiful. 
It was mainly in her coloring, of course—the rich hair, with 
just a glint of her father’s red in it, and eyes that were bluer 
than the blue eyes of her father. 

Despite her gentle, thoughtful ways, it was diffcult for Mr. 
Hitt to talk with her. She told him to call on her for any help 
he thought she might give in the way of personal reminiscences. 
So they talked, impersonally. As soon as he decently could, 
he got away and out of the house. He headed straight for 
Calverly’s boarding-house. Perhaps the boy would have a 
bite of dinner with him. Anyway, they must talk. Something 
must be done. The look in those young blue eyes lingered in his 
brain. He could see them, here on the street. They urged 
him, as his own heart urged him, toward the man who had 
said, ‘A woman who has given her heart (Continued on page 140) 


up that evening. The boy. 


And he hadn’t muck small. 


avoid 
and of 
in it! 
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A moment afterward, Helen Ward entered. Glowing with health and youth, she gave the impression of a sweep 


of mountain air in a hot room 


Branded 


By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


If you can guess the ending of Mr. Terhune’s fascinating story before you can come to it, you are 
cleverer and keener than Jim Ross—and he was clever and keen enough to be a successful lawyer. 


F Helen Ward numbered five hundred men in her here-and- 
there acquaintance, it was fairly safe to catalogue the 
thousand in this order: 

One hundred of them were either in love with her or else 
waited but the spark of hope to make them so. Three hundred 
and ninety-nine of the remainder liked her better than almost 
any other girl they knew; and the wedded contingent among 
them wished furtively that their wives could make a personal 
study of her. (Helen was the kind of girl one marries.) 

This accounts for all of the five hundred—with a single ex- 
ception. That exception was Jim Ross. And Jim Ross neither 
loved Helen nor so .auch as liked her. He detested her. He 
hated her more consistently than ever in his morose career he 
had been able to hate anyone else. 

He had begun disliking her on general principles. Perhaps on 
the same theory that made the Athenians banish Aristides, be- 
cause they were tired of hearing him called “the Just.” Asa 
born and bred and expert lawyer, Jim invariably refused to take 
anything for granted. Hearing Helen’s praises sung in a myriad 
different keys, he had sought to verify or confute the praise. And, 
naturally, he had ended by confuting it. To him, Helen Ward 
was a butterfly—a female drone in life’s hive. She served no 
good end. And she did not put herself out to be cringingly agree- 
able to his important self. 

Not until Helen’s engagement to Ross’s younger brother, 
Walton, was made known did Jim sweep from impersonal dislike 
for "ees active and resentful hatred. He told himself that it 


was because Walt was throwing himself away on such a girl. 
He told many people so. No one but his own timid little wife 
could have proved otherwise. And Marcia Ross was too much in 
chronic terror of her aggressive husband to criticize him—even 
to herself. 

Jim Ross had dreamed a dream. From his standpoint, it had 
been a beautiful dream. Because it had been about money. He 
had married Marcia two months before the death of her suppos- 
edly ultra-rich father. The father had died all but insolvent. 
And the blow had come close to breaking Jim’s pure heart. He 
had never been able quite to forgive Marcia for her sire’s poverty. 
True, he needed no more money than he and his brother had 
inherited at their parents’ death, and he was making a good 
livelihood at the law. But that a man of his acumen should 
have saddled himself with a penniless bride was an endless grief 
to him. 

Then into his ken and his guardianship recently had flapped 
a flat-chested and dish-faced damsel who, in her own right, pos- 
sessed something like two million dollars. And Jim, straightway, 
had enlisted Marcia’s feeble aid in throwing the heiress and Walt 
together .t all times and places. Walt had rewarded this broth 
erly effort by engaging himself to Helen Ward—a girl with barely 
enough money to dress on. And just as the two-million maiden 
had begun to show a keen interest in Walt’s society, too! 

Still, Jim did not give up all hope. An engagement is not 4 
marriage. Much may happen between the merging of those two 
blissful states. So he fought on. 
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Albert’ Payson Terhune 


Jim Ross used to say the chicf difference between a night at 
Mrs. Greaves’s country house and a night in a cell was that in 
jail there are no servants to tip. 

It was Jim Ross’s pleasing way to say a thing like that. It 
‘was on a par with his wonted view of life, and of those who sought 
to make it pleasant for him and for Marcia. 

Mrs. Greaves, of course, heard of his sneer at her house-parties. 
And it vexed her not at all.” She did not so much as bother to 
stop inviting Jim to Restmere. Her parties were too jolly and 
worth-while to be hurt by Jim’s slurs or even by his 
presence. 

“Some one has to ask the poor man somewhere,” she 
used to say. ‘Everyone else has stopped inviting him. 
So now it’s more exclusive to have him as a guest than 
not to. Besides, there’s his poor wife. I like Marcia. 
I'd like her better if I didn’t have to be sorry for her.” 

The “jail” resemblance at Restmere, to which 
Ross referred, was the quaint dormitory system. 
Restmere, two hundred years earlier, had been built 
with a view to the entertaining of hordes of 
guests. Wherefore, on either side of the 
rambling house was a huge room, some fifty 
by a hundred feet. “And along the sides of 
these two rooms were airy little alcoves-—to 
hold a bed, a chair, and a dresser. 

The alcoves all connected with the 
main dormitory-room, which was 
blended lounge and assembly-hall. 

In Colonial days (when men and 
women used to sit at opposite sides 
of a church and so forth), the eastern 
dormitory had been set apart for . 
women guests and the western for 
men. And, ever since, the odd 
old custom had been kept up. 
Such of the Greaves guests as 
did not like the arrrangement 
were not forced to accept the 
hostess’s invitation. But few of 
them objected. Even Jim Ross, 
despite his comparison between 
his alcove bedroom and a cell, 
continued, umprotesting, to oc- 
cupy such a “cell” whenever he 
was asked to Restmere. - 

One of these rare invitations 
came to him and to his wife a 
fortnight after Jim heard of the 
engagement of his brother and 
Helen Ward. It was a week-end 
party for which Mrs. Greaves 
sent forth a dozen invitations, 
and for which she received, at 
once, precisely twelve accept- 
ances. 

Besides the Jim Rosses and 
Helen Ward, the guest-list in- 
cluded Jim’s law partner, Barry 
Cahill—a hard-headed and taci- 
turn man, who was one of the 
few living mortals whereof Jim wholly 
approved—and, naturally, Jim’s afore- 
said younger brother, Walton. 

Jim and Mrs. Jim arrived at the 
Greaves home late on Saturday after- 
noon. They were the last guests to 
reach Restmere. They found their fellow revel- 
ers all assembled in the wide entrance-hall at 
tea. On a fat sofa-pillow at the hostess’s feet 
sat a tiny cross-legged figure in kimono and obi, 
plucking daintily away at a samisen’s strings 


i 


Cahill was 
murmuring to 
the woman in 

little sweet voice. The other guests, teacups in 

hand, were grouped interestedly round the 
singer. 
To Jim, the scene’s central figure was puz- 


zling. To Marcia, his wife, there was nothing perplexing about it. Mrs. 
Ross gained her few glimpses of social pleasure by going to various 
_ people’s houses while her husband was at his office. 


before she had met this mite of a Japanese woman. 


Cherry San, as she chose to call herself, was a society fad that year, and 
From house to 


Was coining a fortune as a drawing-room entertainer. 


his arms, and was 
seeking to soothe 
her hysterical grief 


And several times 


house she was bidden, at fabulous sums, to sing in costume and 
to tattoo. One of the recurrent tattoo crazes was at its height. 
And many a New York woman was willing to pay insane prices 
for the privilege of having her white flesh disfigured by one of 
Cherry San’s minutely small artistic designs. 

Mrs. Greaves had summoned the Jap to Restmere for the 
amusement of her week-end guests. And the pleasure with which 
her songs were now received and encored proved the experiment 
a success. Cherry San, to-day, sang sometimes in Japanese, 
sometimes in English. 

“And now for the tattooing— please!” called Helen Ward, as 
the singer at last laid aside her samisen and got to her feet. 

“Please not!” begged Cherry San, flexing her little yellow hands. 
“Not yet. Unless you wish very bad art in tattooing, please! 
When I play for so long, my fingers get what you call cramp and 
stiff. Jf I use the needles before my fingers have an hour to rest 
them, then my hand wiggles, and I spoil my art. After dinner, 
by gracious leave, Yes?” 

“After dinner, then,” assented Mrs. Greaves. ‘‘But it will 
have to be very soon after dinner. I’m asking twenty or thirty 
neighborhood people over for a dance this evening. And you 
know how it is in the country. People begin drifting in the minute 
they finish their own dinners. I want you all to come out and 
look at my new Italian garden before you dress. If you’ve fin- 
ished tea, suppose we go now.” 

The guests followed her through the wide doorway out to the 
veranda and across the lawn. Walton Ross, to his brother’s 
disgust, maneuvered not only for a place at Helen Ward’s side 
in the irregular procession but also managed to detach her from 
the bulk of the party. Jim was glumly relieved to see Barry 
Cahill leave the rest and join the two lovers. Oblivious of Wal- 
ton’s lack of enthusiasm, Cahill proceeded to monopolize as 
much of Helen’s attention as he could. 

This unusual expansion on the part of his taciturn partner 
surprised Jim almost as much as it pleased him. He turned to 
his wife, who, as usual, was pattering along meekly at his side. 

“Look there, Marcia,” he grunted joyfully, under his breath: 
“See Cahill trying to cut Walt out? 1 hope to the Lord he suc- 
ceeds! She doesn’t seem to object, either. See? I won-. 
der if there’s a chance——” 

“But Jim,” timidly protested his wife, “it would make 
poor Walt so unhappy if——” 

“*Unhappy!’” snorted Jim, in the tone that always 
wilted his scared wife into silence. ‘“‘Unhappy?’” It 
makes a man unhappy to have his vaccination take. But 
it saves him from smallpox. Not a chance, 
though, I suppose. Walt’s got twice the money 
Cahill will. ever have. The Ward girl knows 
which side her bread’s buttered on. Still—” 
He grunted again, and fell silent. 

Dinner was late. And, as usual on the first 
night of a house-party, it was a long-continued 
meal. When the women trooped out of the 

dining-room into the broad hall, they 
found Cherry San standing patiently be- 
side a table on which was arrayed her 
tattoo-kit. 

They flocked round her—Helen Ward 
most interested of all the six. The Jap 
answered their idle questions as best she 
could, the while taking out and arranging 
on the table her divers jars of tattooing 
fluid and her case of assorted needles. 
From the bottom of the kit she produced 
a roll of thin Japanese vellum on which 
were printed a host of colored designs. 

The women were still looking. over this 
chart when the men joined them and 
augmented the group round Cherry San. 
Jim Ross, whose dinner was already be- 
ginning to disagree with him, viewed the 
gay-hued vellum with no favor at all. 
Presently he broke upon the lively chatter 
by thrusting out a thick finger and tap- 
ping with disapproval one of the charted 
designs. 

“Rare Japanese art, hey?” he scoffed 
jarringly. “That pattern, for one, is 
startlingly new and Oriental! A heart 
transfixed by an arrow! Was Saint 
Valentine a Samurai?” 

“No,” calmly intervened Helen Ward. 
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“Tradition says he was the patron saint of thieves—and 
lawyers.” 

“But Mr. James Ross is right,” shyly affirmed the tattooer, 
unvexed by the man’s rudeness and not comprehending Helen’s 
rebuke of it. “He is right as to the bad taste of that design. 

‘ 4t is not art. It is not new. It is not even ancient. It has a— 
what you call a savor—of the sailorman and the dock-worker. 
Not of the social world. It is bad art. I do not like to have it 
with my good designs. Yet I must. For some folk—lovers 
and the like—prefer it to—well, to this exquisite and blooming 
branch of flowering peach blossoms or this best-of-all rainbow- 
moth. You see——” 

Her exposition was interrupted. The first carful of dance 
guests was at the door. With a sigh of an artist whose work is 
temporarily shelved for less worthy matters, Cherry San pro- 
ceeded to efface herself from the foreground. 

Jim Ross was not in the least interested in the new arrivals, 
since he did not dance and did not care to talk. He stood where 
he was as the others gradually moved away. And, aimlessly, 
he began to play with the tattoo-kit. He picked up one or two 
of the shining needles, examining their ice-bright points, dipping 
them inquisitively into one or another of the open jars of liquid 
pigment, and smearing the resultant ink drops on a bit of paper 
to sample their colors. 

Tiring, presently, of this tame sport, Jim left the-table and 
stood for a while in a doorway, watching the dancers. Watching 
people dance is, for a non-dancer, perhaps the stupidest way to 
spend an evening. But Jim was not bored. For he fell to fol- 
lowing the progress of Helen Ward. 

She was dancing with Walton when Jim first caught sight of 
her in the swirl. But, five minutes later, he saw her fox-trotting 
with Barry Cahill. And life, for Jim, began to resume its charm. 
He caught her dancing with Cahill a second time a little later. 
He studied the swaying couples as though they represented an 
abstrusely fascinating law case. 

Jim shifted his observation base to a black-shadowed niche 
of the veranda close to one of the open windows. He had noticed 
that couple after couple came to the window from time to time 
to cool off. The niche was a fine natural vantage-point. For 
example: 

In another half-hour, Helen and Walton paused there, between 
dances. They were talking animatedly. And at once Jim was 
able to verify an aged proverb as to the kind of things listeners 
are likely to hear about themselves. 

“Dear, I tell you he hates me!” Helen was saying, her guarded 
voice barely reaching the listener. “Honestly, he does. And 
you know it. Why, he looks at me as if 1 were a blend of the 
kaiser and the man who invented the income tax! I don’t know 
why. For I always tried to be nice to him—just for your sake 
and poor Marcia’s—as long as he’d let me. I suppose it’s be- 
cause you had the bad taste to ask me to marry you.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Walton. ‘You’re all wrong about old 
Jim. He dislikes most people on general principles. It’s his 
nature. I suppose it’s partly because his law work has shown 
him such a lot of the seamy side. But when he knows you better, 
he’ll be dead sure to fall in love with you. Nobody could help 
it. Don’t bother your glorious self about Jim.” 

“T don’t,” Helen assured him. “If I did, I’d get to wondering 
all sorts of horrible things about family traits. And then, per- 
-haps, I’d begin looking at you the way he looks at me— Walt— 
do something for me?” 

“Anything!” he promised. 

“Dance with Marcia,” she commanded. “The poor little 
thing is sitting over there, trying to smile and look festive. And, 
all the time, she is afraid Jim will appear from somewhere and 
scold her or glower at her. I know she is. He’s so jealous she 
dare not dance with any other man, I suppose, for fear of a row 
with him. But you’re her brother-in-law. So Jim can’t be very 
jealous of you.” 

Walton Ross laughed indulgently. 

“All right!” he agreed. “Only, you’re wrong about Jim, 
sweetheart. If he’s jealous of Marcia, it’s only because he loves 
her. I guess that’s one of the manifestations of love—in some 
chaps. I’d be as jealous as the very deuce—if you ever gave me 
cause.” 

“Marcia never gave him cause to be jealous,” denied Helen. 
“You know that as well as I do. She worships him. And he 
bullies her to death. As for your being jealous—why, you 
wouldn’t know how to be. And I love you for not knowing 
how. Now run along to Marcia,” she ended abruptly. 

The cbedient Walton took his departure, leaving her standing 
there, half shielded by the window-curtain. Jim Ross fought back 


a yearning to shake his fist at the girl and to bellow forth a retort 
to her frank opinion of him. He hated her tenfold more than ever. 
His moody eyes followed Walton’s course through the room 
toward the corner where Marcia was sitting alone, a deprecatory 
little smile on her face. 


Then, all at once, Jim’s muscles stiffened. A man had hurried 


up to Helen Ward, and was bending close to her as he said some- 
thing in so low a voice that Ross could not catch the words. The 
man was Barry Cahill. 

Jim leaned perilously far forward and strained his ears. He 
heard the words: “Italian garden,” in Barry’s rumbling voice. 
He saw Helen step forward at Cahill’s side as if to leave the room. 
Then he saw Mrs. Greaves bearing down on her, with a new- 
arrived man in tow. And he heard Helen whisper to her escort 
a word that sounded like, “Later.” 

Jim Ross stayed not upon the order of his going. He sped 
from the veranda and across the lawn to a cypress-lined pathway 
leading to the patch of greensward which Mrs. Greaves had re- 
cently converted into a formal Italian garden. 

The night was moonlit, with an occasional spring cloud blow- 
ing over the soft glow and shading it. There was plenty of 
illumination, whereby Jim could find his way to the evergreen- 
— Italian garden, and could choose a good listening-post 
there. 

In the garden’s center was a lily-pool bordered with flowering 
iris. At one side of this was a carven stone bench—an ideal seat 
for spooning couples. Set deep in the shrubbery, twenty feet 
farther on and facing the house, was a second stone seat. To 
this second seat repaired Jim Ross. 

Lounging upon ii, half sitting, half lying, he was concealed 
from any but the keenest sight, and, in that position, his head 
would not show on the sky-line above the clipped evergreens. 
He commanded a full view, not only of the opposite bench in 
the open but of the broad path itself and of the distant veranda 
and front doorway. 

As a strategic position for eavesdropping, it could not have 
been improved on. Luck, assuredly, was with the solicitous elder 
brother this night! All he need do was to remain there until 
Helen and Cahill should keep their moonlight tryst in the garden. 

Then it ought to be the simplest thing in the world to collect 
evidence enough to convince Walton of his sweetheart’s un- 
worthiness. A single kiss—nay, even the suffering of Cahill’s 
arm to steal about her waist—an unconsidered -love-word from 
her— Jim knew Walton would take his word for what he had 
seen and heard. Jim was truthful. And Walton knew it. 

All that remained was to get indisputable evidence—evidence 
to which, if need be, Jim could swear. And Ross waited, grimly 
eee, for the furnishers of that evidence to come in 
sight. 

The evening wore on. The dance-music reached Jim fitfully 
through the stillness. Now and again a woman in white and a 
man in black would stray across his vision, as some couple chose 
to stroll on the moonlit lawn instead of dancing in a hot room. 
At sight of these occasional promenaders, Ross would invariably 
crouch lower, in keen expectation. But none of them came so 
far afield as the Italian garden. 

Once, between dances, he heard Cherry San’s reedy-sweet voice 
singing to the tinkle of her samisen. And, diverted by the haunt- 
ing melody, he recognized an air from the “ Chinese Child’s Day.” 
He even made out a fragment of the quaintly accented words: 


Many things I sing— 

Of the cherry blossoms blooming in the spring, 
Of the bird that is homeward winging, 

Of the temple-bell a-swinging— 

You can almost hear it ringing. 


Then, one after another, the cars that had brought the dance- 
guests came whirring up the drive to the veranda. And voices 
and laughter from departing neighbors told that the dance was 
at an end. After the last car had gone, several of the house- 
guests stood chatting on the veranda for a few minutes. 

One by one they went back into the house, bound for bed. Jim, 
by the glow of the veranda lamps, could recognize some of them 
as they passed in through the double doorway. He discovered 
his wife and Walton and a few others as they moved indoors. 

Then the veranda lights were switched off, and he heard the 
front doors closed. The shaded windows of the two huge dormi- 
tories gleamed into vision against the house’s dark background. 
And still Jim Ross stayed at his post. 

He had staked everything on those two scraps of overheard 
talk: “Italian garden,” and “Later.” They meant—if they 
meant anything—a secret moonlight rendezvous in the garden 
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und. Presently he broke upon the lively chatter by thrusting out a thick finger and tapping with disapproval one of the charted 
. designs. “Real Japanese art, hey?" he scoffed jarringly. “That pattern, for one, is startlingly new and 
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at the first free moment. And, with the dumb stubbornness 

which had won him so many cases, Jim Ross was staying on. 
But Jim had had a hard week. The silence and the coolness 

and his half-reclining posture—all had wooed him to drowsiness. 


He never knew whether he slept a minute or a half-hour. But, 
suddenly, he started up, blinking and bewildered—awakened 
from his doze by the uncontrolled sobbing of a woman not 
twenty feet away from him. 

Dazed, not yet realizing where he was nor why: he was there, 
Jim looked about him in the elusive moonlight. 

Directly in front of him, and on the far side of the lily-pool, 
stood a woman and a man. They were close-locked in each 
other’s arms. The woman’s heac. was on the man’s breast, and 
she was weeping. Her back was toward Ross. 

The man, however, was. facing him. And, as he iained his 
head for an instant, Jim saw him distinctly. It was Barry Cahill. 

Jim Ross was always slow to collect his senses on awakening. 
And now he stared in owlish dullness at the couple, wondering 
where he was and what was happening. Only subconsciously did 
his mind focus on the scene before him. 

Cahill was murmuring to the woman in his arms, and was 
seeking to soothe her hysterical grief. Jim heard her cry out 
brokenly, her voice sob-strangled past all recognition: 

“Oh, I can’t stand it any longer! I can’t) He——” 

And, at that point, Jim Ross remembered why he himself had 
come hither. His furtive task was accomplished. He had suc- 
ceeded beyond his wildest hopes. 

Here, in Barry Cahill’s arms, wept Helen Ward! And she 
was bewailing her lot! Presumably her lot in being engaged to 
Walton Ross! Jim had evidence aplenty for the breaking of 
the engagement. 

A thrill of triumph swept away the last of the sleep-mists from 
Ross’s brain. He was himself again—vigilant, crafty, eager. 
And he comprehended that one move alone remained to make 
his victory complete. He must see Helen Ward’s face, that he 
might be able to swear it was she he had found in Cahill’s arms. 

All intent on this final proof, he jumped to his feet. As though 
by a signal, a cloud, whose feathery edges had been dimming the 
moon’s full glare, swirled its dark center athwart the face of the 
orb. Jim’s leap from the shrubbery brought the two lovers spin- 
ning round to confront him. Then, in almost the same motion, 
they wheeled and fled at top speed up the path toward the house. 

In Ross’s mind was a fierce chagrin. Thanks to the dim light, 
he had not yet seen Helen’s face. It had been a whitish blur. 
He could not swear to her identity, morally certain of it as he 
was. Losing control of himself, as he saw his prey escaping, he 
roared after the fugitives: 

“Take your time, Miss Ward! There’s no hurry!” 

As he spoke, he hurled his body forward in pursuit. But the 
others had gained too good a start for him to overtake them. 
As he ran, the moon shook off its grimy cloud and shone out again 
in dazzling radiance. 

By the gleam, Ross could see the lovers gain the veranda steps. 
The man held open the front door for his companion. As she 
glided into the house, he stooped and kissed her. Then he 
slammed shut the door behind her and dashed round the 
veranda to the side entrance of the men’s dormitory. 

Jim Ross paid no heed to his vanishing law partner. He was 
after Helen, not Cahill. Feverishly he craved to catch her before 

, she could traverse the long hall and reach the entrance to the 


Jim leaned perilously forward and strained his ears! 


He heard the words: 


women’s dormitory. Up the low steps he sprang and across the 
deep veranda. As he flung open the front door, he saw a gleam 


_ of white showing triangular against the outer panel near the 


floor. And his heart gave a savage throb of joy. 

For Cahill, in his loverly haste to close the door on his inamo- 
rata, had shut it a fraction of a second too soon. And the hem 
of her fluffy skirt had been caught between portal and jamb. 
She was a prisoner! 

Jim, with one hand, swung wide the door. With the other, he 
made a lunging clutch at the newly freed white figure which 
fled before him. His outflung fingers closed round a cold little 
wrist just as the front door blew shut behind him. 

In the pitch-black hallway the woman fought mutely to free 
herself. Jim thrust his unused hand into his waistcoat pocket 
in search of his match-box. It was not there. He did not 
know where to look elsewhere for matches to give him the brief 
glimpse he needed of his wriggling captive’s face. Nor did he 
know the location of the light-switch. 

There was something of the noiselessly desperate trapped 
beast in the woman’s wild struggles to free herself. Panting sobs 
punctuated her writhings as she sought to tear away her wrist 
from the pursuer’s sweating grip. So violently did she tug that, 
at one moment, Jim Ross all but lost his balance. He threw out 
his other hand to steady himself. ; 

Down came his waving hand on a corner of the hall table. 
And something pricked him so sharply as to wring a grunt of 
pain from his twisting lips. His palm had come into contact 
with one of the tattoo-needles he had left strewn there. The 
pain bred a clever inspiration. ~ 

Bracing himself, and tightening his left hand’s hold on the 
dumb prisoner’s wrist, he picked up the needle with his right 
hand and groped for the nearest jar of pigment. Into this jar he 
plunged the needle to the full depth. 

Brandishing the suffused point of steel, he turned back to 
the woman. 

“Miss Ward,” he said coolly, “light (Continued on page 108) 


‘Italian garden,” in Barry's rumbling voice 
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This is the last of a series of stories describing the efforts of 
two millionaire bachelor brothers of simple habits to 


spend their money as millionaires should do. 


The Great 


Solution 
By 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


EORGE HENRY UNDERWOOD, 
attuned to extravagance, threw 
down the Milan luncheon menu a 
little petulantly. Nothing was ex- 
pensive except the things he most disliked. 

“T will take half a dozen oysters, some roast 
beef and baked potatoes. and cheese,” he 
ordered. 

The well-trained waiter accepted this some- 
what surprising order and retired. George 
Henry turned to his brother. 

“Stephen,” he said, “‘we lay too much 
siress on small things. For weeks I have 
searched the menu here for the most ex- 
pensive dishes I could find, and have had 
10 face indigestion for the sake of getting 
rid of a few pounds. The whole thing is 
insignificant.” 

“T am inclined to agree with you,” 
Stephen declared. “Still, you must re- 
member that, in converse fashion, our 
grandfather’s fortune was started by econ- 
omy in small ways.” 

“That may be so,” was the dubious 
reply, “but I am perfectly certain that no one can ever succeed 
in dissipating one by these minor extravagances. For the first 
time in a month I have ordered exactly what I want to eat and 
drink. The difference in the bill will be barely half a sovereign. We 
must put our heads together, Stephen. Some justifiable expendi- 
ture or plausible investment—surely we can think of so1 :ething.” 

“Tt is a problem which we must face,”’ Stephen replied. “Only 
this morning, George Henry, while you were at Mincing Lane, 
Mr. Duncan read over our dear father’s letter once i ore. We 
are enjoined to spend a reasonable proportion of our income. 
We do not do it. We have failed in this, the only charge left upon 
us by the founder of our fortunes.” 

“T have come to the conclusion,’ George Henry declared 
mournfully, “that men cannot spend money. It is only women 
who are temperamentally extravagant.”’ 

Stephen frowned. 

“We have made severai attempts to invoke the aid of the other 
sex,” he remarked reminiscently. 

“And very little has come of it,”’ his brother sighed. 

“Tf your marriage, now——” 

“That will do, Stephen.” George Henry interrupted. ‘The 
matter is not one I care to be reminded of.” 

Miss Blanche Whitney, flamboyant, perfumed, a miracle of 
frills and rustles, beatifically escorted, paused at their table. 

“Don’t get up, you dear men,” she begged. “I positively must 
shake hands. My heart warms every time I see you.” 

“The play goes well, I trust?” Stephen asked politely. 

“T think that it will run forever,’ was the confident reply. 
*‘You’ll never have the chance of another theatrical speculation, 
Mr. Underwood.” 

George Henry coughed, This was an opportunity for which 
he had been‘waiting a long time. 


George Henry staggered to his feet. You!" she exclaimed. 
“I must apologize,’ her visitor gasped weakly 


““By the bye,” he inquired, with an air of elaborate care- 
lessness, “what has become of the young lady with blue eyes 
who used sometimes to come in here for lunch? She was in the 
chorus.” 

“Nearly all the girls in the chorus,” Miss Whitney observed, 
“have blue eyes and lunch here occasionally—when they get 
the chance.” 

“Miss Robinson her name was,’”’ George Henry continued. 

“Peggy Robinson! Why, that poor little thing—haven’t you 
heard? She’s absolutely down and out.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!’’ George Henry murmured. 

“She got in wrong with the stage-manager somehow,” Miss 
Whitney continued indifferently. ‘Then she sprained her ankle. 
Say—-won’t you two come and see the show one night and give 
us all some supper afterward?” 

Stephen murmured a vague promise, and the reigning queen 
of musical comedy luttered away to rejoin her escort. The broth- 
ers proceeded with their luncheon. George Henry’s appetite, 
however, \vas spoiled. There had been something different about 
Peggy Robinson. Notwithstanding the extravagance of her dress, 
the brevity of her skirts, the unabashed use of her eyes, there 
had been a certain instinctive self-respect which lingered still in 
George Henry’s memory. 

“The fact is, I was wondering,” he finally remarked to his 
brother, ‘‘whether it might not be to our advantage to extend 
some help to the young lady of whom our friend was speaking.” 

“T should be delighted to associate myself with any such un- 
dertaking,” Stephen said hastily. George Henry frowned. 

“Miss Whitney was rather by way of being your protégte,” 
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he remarked. “Why don’t you send her another diamond brace- 
let to mark your appreciation of her success?” 

“T find that such gifts,” Stephen replied, a little stiffly, “lend 
themselves to misconstruction.” 

“T wonder,”’ George 
Henry murmured, 
“whether Harold 
would know Miss 
Robinson’s present 
whereabouts.” 

Harold put in an ap- 
pearance a few minutes 
later. He drew up a 
chair to his uncles’ 
table, and, ignoring 
their invitation to par- 
take of coffee, ordered 
a liqueur brandy. 

“Little Peggy Rob- : 
inson,” he repeated 
thoughtfully. “She 
was one of the quieter 


“She is a young lady 
for whom I have al- 
ways felt the utmost 
respect,” George 
Henry said firmly. “I 
hear that she has 
fallen upon adversity. 
I shouid be glad of her 
address.” 

Harold sighed. 

“You two do take’ 
some looking-after!” 
he observed. “I’llsee 
what I can do for you, 
uncle. You can easily 
get rid of a few thou- 
sands if you _ begin 
looking up chorus-girls 
in distress.” 

“Miss Robinson has 
already proved,” 
George Henry ob- 
served, “that she has 
no mercenary in- 
stincts.” 

Harold shook his 
brandy round in his 
glass and sniffed at it. 

“T’ve been thinking 
over your hard case,” 
he observed, “con- 
trasting it, by the bye, 
with my own.” 

Stephen smilel 
faintly, but he shook 
his head. 

“Tt will be exactly 
six weeks and two 
days, Harold,” he re- 
minded his nephew, 
“before the subject of 
any further pecuniary 
advance can be 
broached between us.”’ 

“That’s all right, nunks,” the young man replied airily. 
“Yours truly isn’t in this; only, when I came in to-day and saw 
those two hideous old daubs hanging in the entrance-hall there, 
I thought to myself, ‘Why doesn’t uncle Stephen take an in- 
terest in art?’” 

“*Art??” Stephen murmured thoughtfully. 

“Pictures, bronzes, statuettes—all the sort of truck they get 
together at Christie’s,” his nephew explained. “Pictures ’d be 
my choice—something medieval, with plenty of the female form 
divine—what? You'd get something for your money, anyway. 
You can’t buy rubbish at Christie’s unless you’re an out-and-out 
mug, and you can soon make a hole in the banking-account of 
a Rothschild if the thing grows on you.” 

“Pictures,” Stephen observed approvingly, “are a great adorn- 
ment. They give pleasure to many people besides the possessor. 
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I am inclined to consider favorably the acquisition of a certain 
number of pictures. What do you say, George Henry?” 

‘“The idea appeals to me,” the latter replied. ‘Our rooms up- 
stairs are very bare.” 

“When is the next sale at Christie’s?”’ Stephen 
inquired. 

Harold scribbled a few lines on a card and handed 
it to his uncle. 

“There’s a pal of mine there will show you the 
ropes,” he declared. ‘So long, both of you. I 
won’t forget your little commission, either, uncle 
George Henry. You'll be able to 
play the giddy philanthropist all 
you want.” 

George Henry commenced his per- 
formance in that réle on the following 
day, when, at half-past six in the 
evening, assisted by the chauffeur, 
he reached the third story of a 
block of flats in Battersea and de- 
posited outside the door the ham- 
per which they had been carrying. 

“You can go down and wait, 
Smithers,” his master directed. 

The man obeyed with a respect- 
fulsalute. George Henry sat upon 
the basket and mopped his fore- 
head. On the other side of the 
door he was conscious of the mo- 
nofonous sound of a typewriter. 
Suddenly the door was opened, and 


The unpacking was a lengthy affair, and the various remarks 
suggested by its contents brushed away that first 
feeling of embarrassment 


Peggy, leaning a little upon a stick, looked out at him in blank ae 


amazement. George Henry staggered to his feet. 
“You!” she exclaimed. 
“T must apologize,” her visitor gasped weakly.: 
“But what are you doing there, sitting on that basket?” she 
demanded. “I thought I heard some one.” as 
“You see,” George Henry explained, “we carried it up, and 
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it was rather heavy. These stone stairs are a little tiring. I was 
taking a rest before I rang the bell.” 

“You were coming to see me, then?” 

“TJ was venturing to take that liberty,” he admitted. 

She laughed. 

“Well, do come in,” she begged, after a moment’s hesitation. 
‘But what on earth have you got in that basket?” 

George Henry’s suddenly revealed glimpse of the poverty of 
the apartment brought an extraordinary huskiness to his voice. 

“T heard a report,” he said diffidently, “that you were ill. 
I ventured to hope, therefore, that I might 
exercise the privilege of an old acquaint- 
ance and bring you some few articles such 
as one is generally permitted to—er—offer 
an invalid.” 

The huskiness was suddenly very much 4 
worse in George Henry’s throat, for be- 
yond the light of sudden pleasure in those 
very hollow-set blue eyes, there was an 
ominous gleam of something grimmer. 

“How perfectly wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed unsteadily. ‘“ Do bring it in, and 
let’s unpack it.” . 

The unpacking was a lengthy 
affair, and the various remarks 
suggested by its contents brushed 
away that first feeling of em- 
harrassment. Peggy laughed and 
cried alternately. Fora girl who 
had lived for two months and paid 
her rent on the scanty savings 
from fifty shillings a week, the 
sight of pots of caviar, paté de fois 
gras, a pigeon pie, country but- 


ter, brown eggs, and a variety of gold-foiled bottles, peaches as 
big as apples, great green muscatel grapes, pear-shaped and with 
the bloom still upon them—the sight of all these things made 
miracles seem insipid. Presently she sat down and cried. George 
Henry gazed at her like a helpless child. Suddenly he had an 
mspiration. 

“Miss Peggy,” he said, “you are overwrought. Might I 


venture to open one of these small bottles? Just one glass of 

wine, Miss Peggy, before you do another thing.” ; 

She seated herself-on the edge of the table and drank with 
sheer and unpretending joy the wine which her guest poured out. 

“How did you hear of me?” she inquired. 

“Through Blanche Whitney, first of all,” he replied. “Then 
Harold discovered your address.” 

She nodded. 

“Tam sure the girls meant to be kind,” she said, “but I simply 
couldn’t bear it when they got to sending me trifles from their 

salary and that sort of thing. Perhaps you: knew 
‘that I had a kind of a disagreement with Mr. 
Lovell?” 
“What was it about?” he asked. 
“Oh, the usual sort of thing. He thought I 
needed sea air toward the end of the week, and I 
suppose his vanity was hurt.” 

George Henry’s rubicund cheeks paled a 
little; and the inward turn of his lips was 
almost: vicious. Thoughts were passing in 
his mind which it was as well for Mr. Lovell 

that he knew nothing of. 

. “Well, anyhow,” the girl went on, 
“they stopped my salary dead, and here 
I am trying to learn the typewriter. 
And now,” she concluded, “I am going 
to lay the cloth.” 

For the best part of an hour she chat- 
tered and ate, and George Henry expe- 
rienced to the full the joys of the ap- 
preciated philanthropist. When she had 

cleared away, she lighted a 

cigarette from the box which 

he had brought. George 

Henry cleared his throat, 

“So you thought of going in 
for typing, eh?”’ he asked. 

“T thought of it,” she ad- 
mitted ruefully, “but I am 
very, very slow.” 

George Henry deliberately 
rose to his feet, came and st 
by her side, and laid his hand 
upon her shoulder. 

- “Twas once guilty,” he said, 

“of a foolish mistake. I have 
already apologized. I beg you 
now to believe that I am in 
earnest. I am a great deal 
too old for you, but I can at 
least give you a comfortable 
home and even luxury. Will 
you marry me, Peggy?” 

Peggy looked into the very 
kind but nervous face leaning 
toward hers. There was no doubt whatever 
about George Henry’s earnestness. There was 
no doubt whatever about the kiss which fell 
upon his check or the cling of her arms sudden- 
ly round his neck. : 

“Oh, do take care of me!” she begged. “I am 
so tired, and you are such a dear.” 


Early on that same afternoon, Stephen presented him- 
self at an address in Sackville Streét designated on Harold’s 
card, and inquired for Mr. Shollit Douglas. Mr. Shollit 

Douglas, who was a middle-aged man with a black mustache, an 
exceedingly aquiline nose, and rather narrow eyes, was very 
pleased to see him. 

“My nephew,” Stephen explained, “has mentioned your name 
to me. He tells me that you are a judge of pictures. I wish to 
acquire some.” 

There was a beatific cxpression for a moment in Mr. Douglas’s 
face. 

“There is no finer or more satisfactory way of spending a sur- 
plus income,”’ he declared. 

“T have at present no knowledge of pictures,” Stephen con- 
tinued, “but my likes and dislikes are somewhat tiarked. 
want your advice, at such fees as you think well, as to whether 
the pictures which I design to purchase are intrinsically worth 
the money that may be asked for them.” 

Mr. Douglas held on to the table hard. 
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“Sit down and smoke a cigarette with me, Mr. Underwood,” 
he invited, “and we will talk the matter over.” 

For an hour or so Stephen lounged in an easy chair and walked 
up and down the narrow gallery in which were displayed several 
masterpieces. There was only one—a small French landscape— 
in which he appeared to take a great interest, and that one Mr. 
Douglas was graciously pleased to let have him for the trifling 
sum of a hundred guineas. Then his adviser looked at his 
watch. 

“You haven’t an hour to spare, by any chance?” he asked. 

“The remainder of the afternoon, if necessary.” 

“There’s a sale on,” Mr. Douglas explained, “‘not at Christie’s, 
at Aldersleigh’s, and there is a picture there you ought to buy.” 

’ He produced a catalogue and handed it to Stephen. 

“Number Forty-three,” he pointed out, “‘ Study of an Italian 
Lady.’ It’s a modern picture, but it’s an exquisite piece of work, 
and it will be worth a lot of money some day. Take my advice. 
Go to five hundred for it.” 

“Perhaps it would be a good plan,” Stephen suggested, “‘if 
you accompanied me to the sale.” 

“T’ll look in as soon as I possibly can,”’ Mr. Douglas promised, 
“but the fact of it is I have a man from Leeds coming in this 
afternoon to buy some pictures—a country client whom I can’t 
afford to lose. I am going to give you my card,” he went on, 
scribbling a line or two at the back, “to a Mr. Mosenschein whom 
you'll find there—just to let him know that you are a friend of 
mine.” 

Stephen thanked him and departed upon his fateful errand. 
He presented his card to Mr. Mosenschein, who welcomed him 
fervently and introduced him to various friends who were dotted 
about the auction-room and who might well have been his first 
cousins. Stephen, after a time, found a place just underneath 
the auctioneer’s desk, and watched with interest the various 
pictures that were offered, not one of which appealed to kim in 
the least. Number Forty-three, however, was not altogether 
without charm. It was the pictute of a woman of ample propor- 
tions, dressed -in a loose, medieval gown of Italian design, and 
gazing over the balcony of a palace. The bidding started at a 
hundred and reached four hundred and fifty. At that there was 
a pause. Stephen was conscious that he had one opponent only— 
a man who stood somewhere in the vicinity of Mr. Mosenschein. 

“Four hundred and fifty pounds against you, sir,” the auction- 
eer remarked, looking down on him. 

Stephen shook his head. 

“T will let it go,” he said. 

Immersed in his catalogue, he was unconscious of some- 
thing that approached a sensation at the back of the room. The 
hammer descended, and the picture was withdrawn. Mr. Mo- 
senschein, who had hurried to the front, was engaged in animated 
conversation with the auctioneer’s clerk, a conversation which 
continued long after the next picture was offered. Stephen, 
utterly unconscious that his withdrawal from the contest for the 
Italian lady had excited any particular interest among the re- 
remainder of the buyers, studied, for the first time, with real 
pleasure the small canvas which was now exhibited. It repre- 
sented the figure of a boy driving a har.ow, attached to a team 
of horses, down the steep slopes of a brown field—a boy who was 
gazing with something like wonder in his eyes at the sunset over 
the valley, one of the yellow-green Coleridge sunsets lighted by 
all the poet’s melancholy. The picture was started at twenty-five 
pounds. Stephen promptly bid fifty guineas. Again there was 
a little rustle at the back of the room. Mr. Mosenschein himself 
made the next bid, a little hesitatingly. Stephen’s nod was un- 
hesitating, and Mr. Mosenschein went round the room, holding 
his head in his hands. At a hundred guineas, Stephen bought 
the picture, paid for it, and took it away. Mr. Mosenschein fol- 
lowed him, breathless, to the door. 

“Mr. Underwood,” he said, “I think that an arrangement can 
be made with regard to Number Forty-three. A friend of mine 
bought it for four hundred and fifty. Very cheap—very cheap 
indeed. But he has bought rather more than he intended. If 
you felt inclined to spring a tenner, or even five pounds——” 

Stephen shook his head. 

“Will you present my compliments to your friend,” he in- 
terrupted, “and thank him exceedingly for his generous offer. 
I really lost my first taste for the picture after a more critical 
examination, and I am very glad indeed that I did not bev it.” 

Mr. Mosenschein’s face was a study. 

“But I thought—” he gasped, “Douglas thought you were 
going to five hundred for it?” 

“Tf I had taken a fancy to it,” Stephen explained, “the price 
would have not been a primary consideration.” 


“What about the little one there that you bought for Mr. 
Douglas?” Mr. Mosenschein asked anxiously. 

Stephen’s taxi had arrived. He laid the picture on the seat 
and turned around with his foot on the step. 

“T had no commission from Mr. Douglas,” he said gently. 
“T bought this picture for myself. I like it very much, and I 
should have paid a great deal more for it if it had been necessary.” 

“Good gad, man!” Mr. Mosenschein gasped. “Of course 
you would! It’s a genuine Tiernay! We were all there for it, 
but we let you have it, because we’d agreed that Douglas——” 

“Some misunderstanding, perhaps,” Stephen, who had taken 
= to Mr. Mosenschein, interrupted. “The Milan Court, 

iver.” 


The brothers Underwood were seated at lunch one morning, 
about a week later, when their nephew Harold approached their 
table with a little less than his usual nonchalance. 

“T say, uncle Stephen, you didn’t half rub it across Duggie,” 
he remarked, with mild reproach. 

Stephen was a little puzzled. 

“T cannot quite follow you, Harold,” he replied. “Mr. Doug- 
las received me very politely; I bought a small picture from him, 
and he told me of a sale which was going on in the vicinity. {t 
is true that he advised me to go to five hundred pounds for a 
certain picture, but, as you must be aware, personal preference 
is a great factor in such matters, and I was conscious of taking 
a dislike to the subject just after I had reached four hundred and 
fifty pounds. I thereupon ceased to bid.” 

“Tt absolutely beats the band!” Harold declared to an imag- 
inary audience. ‘What about the genuine Tiernay which you 
bought for an old song?” 

“Tt is a very delightful picture,” Stephen replied, ‘‘but I bid 
for it quite in the ordinary way, and it was knocked down to me 
with very little competition.” 

Harold regarded his uncle for a moment almost with rever- 
ence. 

“Uncle Stephen,” he said, “I sent you to Shollit Douglas be- 
cause I knew that he wouldn’t skin you more than any other 
picture-dealer, and he happens to be a—er—kind ofa pal. That 
picture for which you went to four hundred and fifty would have 
been sold for about a hundred only that Duggie had sent word 
round to the ring that you were certain to bid up to five hundred. 
So they got landed with it. Then the Tiernay had been promised 
to Duggie—everyone knew that—and Mosenschein misunder- 
stood his message on the card, and thought that you were buying 
it on his account. You fairly laid it over them.” 

“T am sorry,” Stephen acknowledged, with a very faint smile, 
“if I was a disappointment to your friends.” 

“Oh, they’re not squealing,” Harold remarked, rising to his 
feet, ‘but if you mean to lose a lot of money buying pictures, 
you'll have to go about it a little differently. That Tiernay 
you bought for a hundred is worth nearer a thousand.” 

Stephen cleared his throat. 

“T am beginning to find,” he observed, “the collection of pic- 
tures a most absorbing occupation. It certainly means outlay, 
although 1 am not so sure that it can be counted as actual ex- 
penditure. You, my dear George Henry, are the person to be 
envied.” 

George Henry, who was looking well satisfied with life, was 
suddenly graver. 

“In many respects,” he confessed, “I am perfectly content 
with the decision I have made, and yet I, too, have my doubts 
at times as to wacther matrimony necessarily leads to increased 
expenditure. The fact of it is, Peggy is an exceedingly sensible 
young woman, who was very soundly brought up, and—pardon 
me— This is very pleasant, my dear.” 

Both brothers rose at once to their feet. Peggy, looking very 
charming, had entered the room unobserved and was standing 
before their table. An attentive maitre d@’hétel hurried up with 
a chair. 

“My dear,” Stephen said, “this is a great pleasure. I have been 
looking forward to an opportunity of meeting you again. I 
am sure that you will make my brother very happy.” 

“How dear of you not to mind!” she exclaimed, sinking into 
the chair. “I was afraid you would think that, because I have - 
been on the stage, I.was just an empty-headed, frivolous sort of 
person. I really am very sedate, and not at all extravagant. I 
am going to try and be a help to George Henry, and I don’t 
think he’ll find it nearly so expensive to have a little house of 
his own and a careful housekeeper as to live here.” 

“This, er—” the prospective bridegroom groaned, “‘is not ex- 
actly what we intended.” 
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Peggy was distinctly puzzled. Then Stephen, patting. her 
hand gently, told her the whole story of their troubles. She lis- 


tened as though to a fairy-tale. When it was finished, she looked. 


a little dazed. 

“Then what you really want of me,” she summed up at last, 
“fs to be extravagant?” 

“That wasn’t the only reason I asked you to marry me,” 
George Henry hastened to assure her. 

She smiled at him brilliantly. 

“Thank you, dear,” she whispered; “but you do want me—to 
spend money?” 

“We do,” the brothers echoed, almost simultaneously. 


After that, events marched. One morning, about a month 
later, Stephen and George Henry took their places once more at 
their accustomed luncheon-table. 

“Tt is exceedingly pleasant,” the former remarked, “to think 
that your marriage does not interfere with our customary mid- 
day repast together. I should very much’ miss our luncheons, 
George Henry.” 

“And I,” was the hearty response. 

“T am in excellent spirits,” Stephen continued. “You will re- 
member that I gave seventeen thousand pounds last week for 
a small Corot to which I took a great fancy?” 

“T remember it quite well,” his brother assented. 
the papers thought the price excessive.” 

Stephen beamed. 

“T have been credibly assured,” he went on, “that if that pic- 


“Some of 


~ ture were put up again, it would fetch no more than ten thousand 


pounds at the outside, and even at that price it would be hard 
to find purchasers. I shall therefore be able to write it down in 
my inventory at the latter figure, leaving me seven thousand 
pounds to the bad upon one picture. Promising. I think, George 
Henry?” 

“Excellent!” 


Peggy leaned over and patted George Henry's hand. 
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“And now tell me about your wife?” 

George Henry glanced toward the door, where the slight com- 
motion which heralded a distinguished client was apparent. 

“She shall speak for herself,” he whispered. 

The head waiter, two mattres d’kétel, and one ordinary waiter, 
bent almost double, were welcoming the brilliant apparition 
which had just appeared. Peggy, Parisienne of the Rue de la 
Paix from the ospreys in her exquisite hat to the gray suéde of 
her perfect shoes, gowned in wonderful smoke-colored muslin, 
with a tiny Pekingese under her arm, came smilingly toward 
them. Her cavalcade of followers fell away, having provided her 
with an easy chair, and hung round her until she had indicated 
her wishes as to luncheon. Stephen grasped her hands with 
genuine affection. 

“Caviar, I think you said, my dear,” he remarked, after the 
first greetings, ‘some grilled salmon and strawberries? Louis, 
you heard?” 

“‘ Madame shall be served,” Louis replied, as he turned away. 

Peggy leaned over and patted George Henry’s hand. 

“You nice thing!’ she said. ‘I didn’t mean to come in for 
lunch to-day, but I haven’t a penny left in the world.” 

George Henry was taken aback. 

“My ‘dear, I gave you five hundred pounds this morning,” 
he reminded her. 

She leaned back and laughed. 

“Tsn’t he stingy?” she exclaimed, turning to Stephen. “Five 
hundred pounds, indeed! Why, I’d spent it all by twelve o’clock, 
and there are several places I am going to this afternoon where 
I haven’t an account.” 

— and George Henry exchanged one long, ecstatic 
glance. 

“ George Henry,” his brother’said solemnly, “I congratulate 
you!” 

“On me?” Peggy asked artlessly. 

“On the great solution,” Stephen pronounced. 


“You nice thing!’ she said. “I didn't mean to come in for lunch 


to-day, but I haven't a penny left in the world” 
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A young girl ot fourteen, herself a granddaughter of the sl 


. crouched beside him and, with a feathered 


fly-flapper, brushed away the flies 


The Bones 


By Jack London—te Last short story from one of the greatest writers who ever put den 
to paper, the story Jack London finished just before he died 


ROM over the lofty Koolau Mountains 
vagrant wisps of the trade-wind drifted, 
faintly swaying the great, unwhipped 
banana leaves, rustling the palms, and 

fluttering and setting up a whispering among 
the lace-leaved algaroba trees. Only intermittently did the 
atmosphere so breathe, for breathing it was, the suspiring of the 
languid Hawaiian afternoon. 

Of humans about the low bungalow-like house, there were 
many; but one only of them slept. The rest were on the tense 
tiptoes of silence. At the rear of the house, a tiny babe piped 
up a thin, blatting wail that the quickly thrust breast could not 
appease. The mother, a slender hapa-haole (half-white), clad 
in a loose-flowing holoku of white muslin, hastened away swiftly 
among the banana and.papaia trees to remove the babe’s noise 
by distance. Other women, hapa-haole and full native, watched 
her anxiously as she fled. 

At the front of the house, on the grass, squatted a score of 
Hawaiians. Well-muscled, broad-shouldered, they were all 
strapping men. Brown-skinned, with luminous brown eyes and 
black, their features large and regular, they showed all the signs 
of being as good-natured, merry-hearted, and soft-tempered as 
the climate. To all of which a seeming contradiction was given 
by the ferociousness of their accouterment. Into the tops of 
their rough leather leggings were thrust long knives, the handles 
projecting. On their heels were huge-roweled Spanish spurs. 
They had the appearance of banditti, save for the incongruous 
wreaths of flowers and fragrant maile that encircled the crowns 
of their flopping cowboy hats. From far off, muffled by distance, 
came the faint stamping of their tethered horses. The eyes of 
all were intently fixed upon the solitary sleeper, who lay on his 
back on a /auhala mat, a hundred feet away under the monkey- 
pod trees. 

Large as were the Hawaiian cowboys, the sleeper was larger. 
Also, as his snow-white hair and -beard attested, he was much 
older. The thickness ot his wrist and the greatness of his fingers 
made authentic the mighty frame of him hidden under loose 
dungaree trousers and cotton shirt, buttonless, open from mid- 
riff to Adam’s apple, exposing a chest matted with a thatch of 
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hair as white as that of his head and face. The 
depth and breadth of that chest, its resilience, 
and its relaxed and plastic muscles tokened 
the knotty strength that still resided in him. 
Further, no bronze and beat of sun and wind 
availed to hide the testimony of his skin that he was all-haole— 
a white man. 

On his back, his great white beard, thrust skyward, untrimmed 
of barbers, stifiened and subsided with every breath, while, with 
the outblow of each exhalation, the white mustache erected per- 
pendicularly like the quills of a porcupine and subsided with 
each intake. A young girl of fourteen, herself a granddaughter 
of the sleeper, crouched beside him and, with a feathered fly- 
flapper, brushed away the flies. In her face were depicted solici- 
tude and nervousness and awe, as if she attended on a god. 

And truly, Hardman Pool, the sleeping whiskery one, was to 
her, and to many and sundry, a god—a source of life, a source 
of food, a fount of wisdom, a giver of law, a smiling beneficence, 
a blackness of thunder and punishment—in short, a man master 
whose record was fourteen living and adult sons and daughters, 
six great-grandchildrén, and more grandchildren than he could, 
in his most lucid moments, enumerate. 

Fifty-one years before, he had landed from an open boat at 
Laupahoehoe, on the windward coast of Hawaii. The boat was 
the one surviving one of the whaler Black Prince, of New Bed- 
ford. Himself New Bedford born, twenty years of age, by 
virtue of his driving strength and ability, he had served as second 
mate on the lost whale-ship. Coming to Honolulu and casting 
about for himself, he had first married Kalama Kamaiopili, next 
acted as pilot of Honolulu Harbor, after that started a saloon 
and boarding-house, and, finally, on the death of Kalama’s 
father, engaged in cattle-ranching on the broad ‘pasture-lands 
she had inherited. 

For over half a century he had lived with the Hawaiians, and 
it was conceded that he knew their language better than did 
most of them. By marrying Kalama, he had married not merely 
her land but her own chief-rank, and the fealty owed by the 
commoners to her by virtue of her genealogy was also accorded 
him. He knew his Hawaiians from the outside and the, > knew 
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them better than themselves, their Polynesian circumlocutions, faiths, customs, and mysteries. 

And at seventy-one, after a morning in the saddle over the ranges that began at four o’clock, 
he lay under the monkey-pods in his customary and sacred siesta that no retainer dared to 
break or would dare permit any equal of the great one to break. Only to the king was such 


The horses stamped remotely. The fading trade-wind wisps sighed 


and rustled between longer intervals of quiescence. The perfume grew heavier. The girl, breath- 
less as ever from the enormous solemnity of her task, still brushed the flies away, and 
the score of cowboys still intently and silently watched. 
- Hardman Pool awoke. The next outbreath, expected of the long rhythm, did 
not take place. Neither did the white, long mustache rise up. Instead, the cheeks 
x under the whiskers puffed; the eyelids lifted, exposing blue eyes, choleric and fully 
\ and immediately conscious; the right hand went out to the half-smoked pipe beside 
N him, while the left hand reached the matches. 

“Get me my gin and milk,” he ordered, in Hawaiian, of the little maid, who had 

been startled into a tremble by his awaking. 


the pipe, but gave no sign of awareness of the presence of his waiting 


retainers until the tumbler of gin and milk had been brought and drunk. 
“Well?” he demanded abruptly. ‘What are you hanging round for? What 
do you want? Come over here!” 
Twenty giants, most of them young, uprose and, with a great clanking and 


jangling of spurs and spur-chains, strode over to him. They grouped before 
him in a semicircle, trying bashfully to wedge their shoulders, one behind an- 
other’s, their faces agrin and apologetic, and at the same time expressing a 
casual and unconscious democratism. In truth, to them, Hardman Pool was 
more than mere chief. He was elder brother, or father, or patriarch; and to 
all of them he was related in one way or another, according to Hawaiian cus- 
tom, through his wife and through the many marriages of his children and 
grandchildren. His slightest frown might perturb them, his anger terrify them, 
his command compel them to certain death; yet, on the other hand, not one 


“ There was that 
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of them would have dreamed of addressing him otherwise than inti- 
mately by his first name, which name, “Hardman,” was transmuted by 
their tongues into “ Kanaka Oolea.” 

At a nod from him, the semicircle seated itself on the manienie grass, 
and, with further deprecatory smiles, waited his pleasure. Hardman 
Pool singled out one of them. 

“Well, Iliiopoi, what do you want?” 

“Ten dollars, Kanaka Oolea.” 

“¢Ten dollars!’” Pool cried, in apparent shock at mention of so 
vasty a sum. “Does it mean you are going to take a second wife? 
Remember the missionary teaching. One wife at a time, lliiopoi; one 
wife at a time. For he who entertains a plurality of wives will surely 
go to hell.” 

Giggles and flashings of laughing eyes from all greeted the joke. 

“No, Kanaka Oolea,”’ came the reply. ‘The devil knows I am 


hard put to get kow-kow for one wife and her several relations.” 


“* Kow-kow?’”’ Pool repeated the Chinese-introduced word for food 
which the Hawaiians had come to substitute for their own “ paina.” 
“Didn’t you boys get kow-kow here this noon?” 

“Ves, Kanaka Oolea,”’ volunteered an old, withered native who had 
just joined the group from the direction of the house; “all of them 
had kow-kow in the kitchen, and plenty of it. They ate like lost 
horses brought down from the lava.” 

“And what do you want, Kumuhana?” Pool diverted to the old one. 

“Twelve dollars,” said Kumuhana. ‘I want to buy a jackass and 
a second-hand saddle and bridle. 1am growing too old for my legs 

to carry me in walking.” ; 

“You wait,” his haole lord commanded. “I will talk with you 
about the matter and about other things of importance when I am 
finished with the rest and they are gone.” 

The withered old one nodded and proceeded to light his pipe. 

“The kow-kow in the kitchen was good,’ Iliiopoi resumed, lick- 
ing his lips. “Iam full of good kow-kow. My belly is heavy with it. 
Yet is my heart not light of it because there is no kow-kow in my 
own house, where is my wife, who is the aunt of your fourth son’s 
second wife, and where is my baby daughter, and my wife’s old 
mother, and my wile’s old mother’s feeding-child that is a cripple, 
and my wife’s sister, who lives likewise with us along with her three 
children, the father being dead of a wicked dropsy——” 

“Will five dollars save all of you from funerals for a day or 
several?” Pool testily cut the tale short. 

“Yes, Kanaka Oolea; and as well it will buy my wife a new comb 
and some tobacco for myself.” 

From a gold-sack drawn from the hip-pocket of his dungarees, 
Hardman Poo! drew the gold piece and tossed it accurately into 
the waiting hand. : 

To a bachelor who wanted six dollars for new leggings, tobacco, 
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“The sacred bones of Kahekili are gone—and forever gone. They rest nowhere. 


and spurs, three dollars were given; the same to another who 
needed a hat, and to a third, who modestly asked for two dollars, 
four were given with a flowery-worded compliment anent his 
prowess in roping a recent wild bull from the mountains. They 
knew, as a rule, that he cut their requisitions in half, wherefore 
they doubled the size of their requisitions. And Hardman Pool 
knew they doubled, and smiled to himself. It was his way. 

“And you, Ahuhu?” he demanded of one whose name meant 
“poison-weed.” 

“And the price of a pair of dungarees,” Ahuhu concluded his 
list of needs. ‘‘I have ridden much and hard after your cattle, 
Kanaka Oolea, and where my dungarees have pressed against 
the seat of the saddle there is no seat to my dungarees. It is not 
well that it be said that a Kanaka Oolea cowboy, who is also a 
cousin of Kanaka Oolea’s wife’s half-sister, should be shamed to 
be seen out of the saddle save that he walks backward from all 
that behold him.” 

“The price of a dozen pairs of dungarees be thine, Ahuhu,”’ 
Hardman Pool beamed, tossing to him the necessary sum. “I 
am proud that my family shares my pride. Afterward, Ahuhu, 
out of the dozen dungarees you will give me one, else shall I be 
compelled to walk backward, my own and only dungarees being 
in like manner well worn and shameful.” 

And in laughter of love at their /aole chief’s final sally, all the 
sweet-child-minded and physically gorgeous company of them 
departed to their waiting horses, save the old withered one, 
Kumuhana, who had been bidden to wait. 

For a full five minutes they sat in silence. Then Hardman 
Pool ordered the little maid to fetch a tumbler of gin and milk, 
which, when she brought it, he nodded her to hand to Kumu- 
hana. The glass did not leave his lips until it was empty, where- 
upon he gave a great, audible outbreath of “A-a-ah!” and 
smacked his lips. 

“Much awa have I drunk in my time,” he said reflectively. 
“Yet is the awa but a common man’s drink while the /aole liquor 
is a drink for chiefs. Hardman Pool smiled and nodded agree- 
ment, and old Kumuhana continued: “‘There is a warmingness 
to it. It warms the belly and the soul. It warms the heart. 
Even the soul and the heart grow cold when one is old.’ 

“You are old,” Pool conceded. ‘‘ Almost as old as I.” 

Kumuhana shook his head and murmured, 

“Were I no older than you, I would be as young as you.” 

“T am seventy-one,” said Pool. 


“T do not know ages that way,” was the reply. ‘What hap- 
pened when you were born?” 
“Let me see,” Pool calculated. “This is 1880. Subtract 


seventy-one and it leaves nine. I was born in 1809, which is 
the year Keliimakai died, which is the year the Scotchman, 
Archibald Campbell, lived in Honolulu.” 

“Then am I truly older than you, Kanaka Oolea. I remember 
the Scotchman well. Yet do I know when I was born. Often 
my grandmother and my mother told me of it. I was born when 
Madame Pele [the fire-goddess or volcano-goddess] became 


They have ceased to be™ 


angry with the people of Paiea because they sacrificed no fish to 
her from their fish-pond, and she sent down a flow of ioe from 
Hualalai and filled up their pond.” 

“That was in 1801, which makes you seventy-nine, or eight 
years older than I. You are very old.” 

“Yes, Kanaka Oolea,”’ muttered Kumuhana pathetically. 

“And you are very wise.” 

“Yes, Kanaka Oolea.” 

“And you know many of the secret things that are known only 
to old men.’ 

“Yes, Kanaka Oolea.”’ 

“And then you know—-” Hardman Pool broke off, ‘the more 
effectively to impress and hypnotize the other ancient with the 
set stare of his pale-washed blue eyes. ‘‘They say the bones of 
Kahekili were taken from their hiding- place and lie to-day in 
the royal mausoleum. I have heard it whispered that you alone 
of all living men truly know.” 

“T know,” was the proud answer. “TI alone know.” 

“Well, do they lie there? Yes or no.” 

“Kahekili was an alii [high chief]. It is from his straight line 
that your wife Kalama came. She is an alii.”” The old retainer 
paused and pursed his lean lips in meditation. ‘TI belong to her 
as all my people before me belonged to her people before her. 
She only can command the great secrets of me. She is wise, too 
wise ever to command me to speak this secret. To you, O 
Kanaka Oolea, I do not answer ‘Yes,’ I do not. answer ‘No.’ 
This is a secret of the aliis that even the aliis do not know.” 

“Very good, Kumuhana,” Hardman Pool commended. “Yet 
do you forget that I am an alii, and that what my good Kalama 
does not dare ask, I command to ask. I can send for her now, 
and tell her to command your answer. But such would be a 
foolishness unless you prove yourself doubly foolish. Tell me 
the secret, and she will never know. If you will not tell me 
alone, then will you tell Kalama and me together, and her lips 
will talk, her lips will talk so that the latest malahini [newcomer] 
will shortly know what, otherwise, you and I alone will know.” 

A long time Kumuhana sat on in silence, debating the argu- 
ment and finding no way to evade the fact-logic of it. 

“Great is your haole wisdom,” he conceded at last.’ 

“Yes or no?” Hardman Pool drove home the point of his steel. 

Kumuhana looked about him first, then slowly let his eyes 
come to rest on the fly- flapping maid. 

“Go!” Pool commanded her. “And come not back without 
you hear a clapping of my hands.” 

Hardman Pool spoke no further, even after the flapper had 
disappeared into the house; vet his face adamantly looked, 
“Ves—or no?” 

Again Kumuhana looked carefully about him, and up into 
the monkey-pod boughs, as if to apprehend a lurking listener. 
His lips were very dry. With his tongue he moistened them re- 
peatedly. Twice he essayed to speak, but was inarticulately 
husky. And finally, with bowed head, he whispered, so low and 
solemnly that Hardman Pool bent his own head to wee * 
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No. ” 

Pool clapped his hands, and the little maid ran out of the 
house to him in tremulous, fluttery haste. 

“Bring a milk and gin for old Kumuhana, here,” Pool com- 
manded; and, to Kuhumana, “Now tell me the whole story.” 

“Wait,” was the answer. “Wait till the little wahine has come 
and gone.” 

And when the maid was gone, and the gin and milk had 
traveled the way predestined of gin and milk when mixed to- 
gether, Hardman Pool waited without further urge for the story. 
Kumuhana pressed his hand to his chest and coughed hollowly 
at intervals, bidding for encouragement, but in the end, of him- 
self, spoke out. 

"Tt was a terrible thing in the old days when a great alii died. 
Kahekili was a great alii. He might have been king had he 
lived. Who can tell? I was a young man, not yet married. You 
know, Kanaka Oolea, when Kahekili died, and you can tell me 
how old I was.” 

“Tt was 1829,” Pool said complacently. “You were twenty- 
eight vears old, and I was twenty, just coming ashore in the open 
boat after the burning of the Black Prince.” 

“T was twenty-eight,”” Kumuhana resumed. “It sounds right. 
1 remember well Boki’s brass guns at Waikiki. Kahekili died, 
too, at the time, at Waikiki. The people to this day believe his 
bones were taken to the Hale o Keawe [mausoleum] at Honaunau, 
in Kona——” 

“And long afterward were brought to the royal mausoleum 
here in Honolulu,” Pool supplemented. 

‘Also, Kanaka Oolea, there are some who believe to this day 
that Queen Alice has them stored with the rest of her ancestral 
bones in the big jarsin her tabu room. All are wrong. 1 know. 
The sacred bones of Kahekili are gone and forever gone. They 
rest nowhere. They have ceased to be. And many kona winds 
have whitened the surf at Waikiki since the last man looked 
upon the last of Kahekili. I alone remain alive of those men. I 
am the last man, and I was not glad to be at the finish. 

“For see! I was a young man, and my heart was white-hot 
lava for Malia, who was in Kahekili’s household. So was Ana- 
puni’s heart white-hot for her, though the color of his heart was 
black, as you shall see. We were at a drinking that night— 
Anapuni and I—the night that Kahekili died. Anapuni and I 
were only commoners, as were all of us kanakas and wahines 
who were at the drinking with the common sailors and whale- 
ship men from before the mast. 

“Tt was past midnight, I remember well, when I saw Malia, 
whom never had I seen at a drinking, come across the wet-hard 
sand of the beach: My brain burned like red cinders of hell as 
I looked upon Anapuni look upon her. Oh, I know it was 
whisky and rum and youth that made the heat of me; but 
there; in that moment, the mad mind of me resolved, if she 
spoke to him and yielded to dance with him first, that I would 
put both my hands round his throat and throw him down and 
under the wahine surf there beside us, and drown and choke out 
his life and the obstacle of him that stood between me and her. 
For know that she had never decided between us, and it was 
because of him that she was not already and long since mine. 

“She was a grand young woman, vith a body generous as that 
of a chiefess and more wonderful, as she came upon us, across the 
wet ‘sand, in the shimmer of the moonlight. [ler walk! It 
was not the walk of a girl: but of a woman. She did not flutter 
forward like rippling wavelets on a reef-sheltered, placid beach. 
There was that in her manner of walk that was big and queen- 
like, like the motion of the forces of nature, like the rhythmic 
flow ot lava down the slopes of Kau to-the sea, like the move- 
ment of the huge, orderly trade-wind seas, like the rise and fall 
of the four great tides of the year that may be like music in the 
eternal ear of God. ; 

“ Anapuni was nearest. But she looked at me. Have you ever 
heard a call, Kanaka Oolea, that is without sound yet is louder 
than the conches of God? So called she to me across that circle 
of the drinking. I half rose, for I was not yet full drunken; but 
Anapuni’s arm caught her and drew her, and I sank back on 
my elbow and watched and raged. He was fcr making her sit 
beside him, and I waited. Did she sit, and, next, dance with 
him, I knew that ere morning Anapuni would be a dead man, 
choked and drowned by me in the shallow surf. 

“Strange, is it not, Kanaka Oolea, all this heat called ‘love’? 
Yet it is not strange. It must be so in the time of one’s youth, 
else would mankind not go on.” 

“That is why the desire of woman must be greater than the 
desire of life,” Pool concurred. ‘Else would there be neither 
men nor women.” 


of Kahekili 


“Yes,” said Kumuhana; “but it is many a year now since 
the last of such heat has gone out of me. I remember it as one 
remembers an old sunrise—a thing that was. And so one grows 
old, and cold, and drinks gin, not for madness but for warmth. 
And the milk is very nourishing. 

“But Malia did not sit beside him. I remember her eyes 
were wild, her hair down and flying as she bent over him and 
whispered in his ear. And her hair covered him about and hid 
him as she whispered, and the sight of it pounded my heart 
against my ribs and dizzied my head till hardly could I half 
see. And I willed myself with all the will of me that if, in short 
minutes, she did not come over to me, I would go across the circle 
and get her. 

“It was one of the things never to be— You remember Chief 
Konukalani? Himself he strode up to the circle. His face was 
black with anger. He gripped Malia, not by the arm but by 
the hair, and dragged her away behind him and was gone. Of 
that, even now, can I understand not the half. I, who was for 
slaying Anapuni because of her, raised neither hand nor voice 
of protest when Konukalani dragged her away by the hair— 
nor did Anapuni. Of course we were.common men, and he was 
a chief. That I know. But why should two common men, mad 
with desire of woman, with desire of woman stronger in them 
than desire of life, let any one chief, even the highest in the land, 
drag the woman away by the hair? Desiring her more than life, 
why should the two men fear to slay then and immediately the 
one chief? Here is something stronger than life, stronger than 
woman; but what is it—and why?” 

“‘T will answer you,” said Hardman Pool. “It is sc because 
most men are fools, and therefore must be taken care oi by the 
few men who are wise. Such is the secret of chiefship. You 
think but one day at a time, while we, your chiefs, think for 
you all days and far days ahead. But the bones of Kahekili— 
Chief Konukalani had just dragged away Malia by the hair of 
the head, and you and Anapuni sat on without protest in the 
circle of drinking. What was it Malia whispered in Anapuni’s 
ear? 

“That Kahckili was dead. That was what she whispered to 
Anapuni. That Kahekili was dead, just dead, and that the chiefs, 
ordering all within the house to remain within, were debating 
the disposal of the bones and meat of him before word of his 
death should get abroad. That the high priest, Eopo, was de- 
ciding them, and that she had overheard no less than Anapuni 
and me chosen as the sacrifices to go the way of Kahekili and his 
bones and to care for him afterward and forever in the shadowy 
other word.” 

“The moepuu, the human sacrifice,” Pool commented. “Yet 
it was nine years since the coming of the missionaries.” 

“And it was the year betore their coming that the idols were 
cast down and the tabus broken,”” Kumuhana added. ‘But the 
chiefs still practised the old ways, the custom of hunakele, and 
hid the bones of the a/iis where no man should find them and 
make fish-hooks of their jaws or arrow-heads of their long bones 
for the slaying of little mice in sport. Behold, O Kanaka Oolea!” 

The old man thrust out his tongue, and, to Pool’s‘amazement, 
he saw the surface of that sensitive organ, from root to tip, tat- 
tooed in intricate designs. 

“That was done after the missionaries came, several years 
afterward, when Keopuloani died. Also, did I knock out four 
of my front teeth, and half-circles did I burn over my body with 
blazing bark. And whoever ventured out of doors that night 
was slain by the chiefs. Nor could a light be shown in a house 
or a whisper of noise be made. Even dogs and hogs that made 
a noise were slain, nor all that night were the ships’ bells of the 
haoles in the harbor allowed to strike. It was a terrible thing 
in those days when an alii died. 

“But the night that Kahekili died— We sat on in the drink- 
ing circle after Konukalani dragged Malia away by the hair. 
Some of the haole sailors grumbled; but they were few in the 
land in those days and the kanakas many. And never was Malia 
seen of men again. Konukalani alone knew the manner of her 
slaying, and he never told. And, in after years, what common 
men like Anapuni and I should dare to question him? 

“Now, she had told Anapuni before she was dragged away. 
But Anapuni’s heart was black. Me, he did not tell. Worthy 
he was of the killing I had intended for him. There was a giant 
harpooner in the circle, whose singing was like the bellowing of 
bulls; and, gazing on him in amazement while he roared some 
song of the sea, when next I looked across the circle to Anapuni, 
Anapuni was gone. He had fled to the high mountains where he 
could hide with the bird-catchers a week of moons. This I learned 
afterward. 
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“Eopo, priest though he was, was likewise afraid, and his reason weakened before the sight of Kahekili in his haole coffin that 
would not sink. He seized me by the hair, drew me to my feet, and lifted the knife to : 
plunge to my heart. And there was no resistance in me” 
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“I? I sat on, ashamed of my desire of woman that had not been so strong cs 
my slave-obedience to a chief. And 1 drowned my shame in large drinks ot rum 
and whisky, till the world went round and round, inside my head and out, until 
I fell back on the /auhala mat and was to all things for the time as one dead. 

“T awoke at the faint. first beginning of dawn. I was being kicked by a hard, 
naked heel in the ribs. What of the enormousness of the drink I had consumed, 
the feelings aroused in me by the heel were not pleasant. The kanakas and 
wahines of the drinking were gone. I alone remained among the sleeping sailormen. 

“More heel-kicks, and I sat up and was sick. But the one who kicked was 
impatient, and demanded to know where was Anapuni. And J did not know, 
and was kicked, this time from both sides by two impatient men, because 1 did 
not know. Nor did I know that Kahekili was dead. Yet lid I guess something 
serious was afoot, for the two men who kicked me were chiefs, and no common 
men crouched behind them to do their bidding. One was Aimoku, of Kaneohe; 
the other Humuhumu, of Manoa. 

“They commanded me to go with them, and they were not kind in their com- 
manding. They walked before me, side by side, their faces solemn and black, 
and I walked at their heels. My mouth stank of the drink, and my head was 
sick with the stale fumes of it, and I would have cut off my right hand for:a 
drink of water—one drink, a mouthful even. 

“As we went on, I began to know that some alii was dead. No kanakas lay 
asleep in the sand or stole home from their love-making; and no canoes were 
abroad after the early fish most catchable then inside the reef at the change of 
the tide. When we came, past the heiau [temple], to where the great Kame- 
hameha used to haul out his brigs and schooners, I saw, under the canoe-sheds, 
that the mat thatches of Kahekili’s great double canoe had been taken off, and 
that even then, at low tide, many men were launching it down across the sand 
into the water. But all these men were chiefs. And I guessed that the ali? who 
was dead was Kahekili. For he was old, and most likely of the a/iis to be dead. 

“ Aimoku and Humuhumu made me sit on the sand to the side from the launch- 
ing of the great double canoe. And when it was afloat, all the chiefs were athirst 
not being used to such toil; and I was told to climb the palms beside the canoe- 
sheds and throw down drinking-coconuts. They drank and were refreshed, but 
me they refused to let drink. 

“Then they bore Kahekili from his house to the cano2 in a haole coffin, oiled and 
varnished and new. It had been made by a ship’s carpen’er, who thought he was mak- 
ing a boat that must not leak. It was very tight, and over, where the face of Kahekili 
lay, was nothing but thin glass. The chiefs had not screwed on the outside plank to 
cover the glass. Maybe they did not know the manner of daole coffins; but, at any rate, 
I was to be glad they did not know, as you shall see. 

““<There is but one moepuu,’’’ said the priest, Eopo, looking at me where I sat on the 
coffin in the bottom of the canoe. Already the chiefs were paddling out through the reef. 

“The other has run into hiding,’ Aimoku answered. ‘This one was all we cculd get.’ 

“And then I knew. I knew everything. I was to be sacrificed. Anapuni had been 
planned for the other sacrifice. That was what Malia had whispered to Anapuni at the 
drinking. And she had been dragged away before she could tell me. And, in his black- 
ness of heart, he had not told me. 

“¢There should be two,’ said Eopo. ‘It is the law.’ 

‘“‘Aimoku stopped paddling and looked back shoreward as if to return and get a second 
sacrifice. But several of the chiefs contended no, saying that all commoners were fled to 
the mountains or were lying tabu in their houses, and that it might take days before they 
could catch one. In the end, Eopo gave in, though he grumbled from time to time that 
the law required two moepuus. 

“We paddled on, past Diamond Head and abreast of Koko Head till we were in the 
midway of the Molokai Channel. There was quite a sea running, though the trade-wind 
was blowing light. The chiefs rested from their paddles, save for the steersmen, who kept 
the canoe’s bow on to the wind and swell. And, ere they proceeded further in the matter, 
they opened more coconuts and drank. 

“<T do not mind so much being the moepuu,’ I said to Humuhumu; ‘but 1 should like 
to have a drink before 1 am slain.’ I got no drink. But 1 spoke (Continued on page 102) 
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“‘Larboard watch ahoy! 
Just watch this Campbell's boy— 

Sailing free o’er the bounding sea _ 

On a tide of health and joy.’ i 


Keep at “high tide”—it pays.. © 


You know the difference. You can & 
neither feel right nor work right unless a 
you re in top-notch physical condition. 

With vitality at high tide you don’t Li 
have to “lay off” every little while. E 
ALG se You don’t have to go to the shore or q 
the mountains to recuperate. 
Work or weather doesn’t take it out of you. | 
Good appetite and good digestion are your ‘ 
one sure means of health and vitality. Tobe | 
certain of these you should eat a good soup every day. 
Begin today’s dinner or luncheon with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup : 


It is an unfailing appetizer, a true Serve it as a Cream of Tomato when : 
. Natural stimulator, a wholesome food you want it especially rich and nour- 
—all at once. ishing. 


It supplies important food-elements 
which cannot be overlooked in build- 
ing up health and vigorous condition. 

It not only produces energy in 
itself but it so strengthens the diges- 
tive powers that other food yields you 
more energy, too. 


Don’t think of this as only an “ex- 
tra’”’ or a cold-weather dish. All au- 
thorities agree that good soup is an 
essential food all the year round. 

Order it from your grocer by the 
dozen or the case, so you will always 
have it at hand. 


Try the new Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup 


We have blended high-grade vegetables with selected beef and a nutritious stock to 
make this soup extra hearty and substantial. You could make a meal of it any time. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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LOOK FOr Trl : 


| “You can’t Afford 
to Experiment 
on baby— 


“Of course I sell other 
good Talcums, but, on 
the other hand, there are 
some that are not as 
good and which are in- 
jurious to delicate baby skin. I feel safer 
to have you take Mennen’s old reliable 
Borated for your baby. 

“ Possibly that’s because I’ve supplied 
Mennen’s to several generations of babies. 
Your own mother used it on you. 

“‘T’ve noticed that nurses nearly always 
take Mennen Borated Talcum when they 
are on a baby case. It’s just because no 
one likes to experiment on baby. Men- 
nen’s is safe.” 

Mennen’s is safe. Doesn’t that apply 
to adult skin as well as to baby skin? 
Do you get all the hot weather comfort 
you can out of a box of Mennen’s? A 
talcum shower after your bath makes 
clothes feel loose and prevents clinging of 
undergarments. 

Use Talcum in tight shoes—Talcum 
between the sheets on a hot night. 

Our Talcum for Men is neutral in tone 
so that it doesn’t show—delightful after 

shaving. Get a box for Him. e 


TALCUM POWDERS 


With the Original Borated Formula 
Include Borated, Violet, Flesh Tint, 
Cream Tint, Talcum for Men 
THe Mennen Company 
Newark, USA. 


| © 


Harold F. Ri: chile & Co, Toronto, Ont. 


The Bones 
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of Kahekili 


(Continued from page 100) 


true. I was too sick of the much whisky 
and rum to be afraid to die. O Kanaka 
Oolea, what animals young men are with 
the drink! 

“The priest Eopo sang a long mele about 
Kahekili’s mother, and his mother’s 
mother, and all their mothers all the way 
back to the beginning of time. And it 
seemed I must die of my sand-hot dryness 
ere he was done. And he called upon all 
the gods of the underworld, the middle 
world, and the overworld to care for and 
cherish the dead alii about to be consigned 
to them, and to carry out the curses—they 
were terrible curses—he laid upon all living 
men and men to live after who might tam- 
per with the bones of Kahekili to use them 
in sport of vermin-slaying. 

“At the very end, though I was near: 
dead myself, and nearer to die under the 
priest’s knife, he sang what I have remem- 
bered every word of. Listen! It was 
thus—”’ And, in quavering falsetto, with 
the customary broken notes, the old man 
sang 

oA Maori death- chant unmistakable,” 
Pool exclaimed, “‘sung by an Hawaiian 
with a tattooed tongue! Repeat it once 
again, and I shall say it to you in English. 

And when it had been repeated, he spoke 
it slowly in English. 


“But death is nothing new. 

Death is and has been ever since old Maui died. 
Then Pata-tai laughed loud 

And woke the goblin god, 

Who severed him in two and shut him in, 

So dusk of eve came on.” 


“ And at the last,’”? Kumuhana resumed, 
“T was not slain. Eopo, the killing knife 
in hand and ready to lift for the blow, did 
not lift. And I? How did I feel and 
think? Often, Kanaka Oolea, have I 
since laughed at the memory of it. I felt 
very thirsty. I did not want to die. I 
wanted a drink of water. I knew I was 
going to dic, and I kept remembering the 
thousand waterfalls falling to waste down 
the palis [precipices] of the windward 
Koolau Mountains. I did not think of 
Anapuni. I was too thirsty. I did not 
think of Malia. I was too thirsty. And 
in the bottom of the canoe rolled about 
many drinking-nuts. Yet I did not at- 
tempt to drink, for these were chiefs, and 
1 was a common man. 

“““No,’ said Eopo, commanding the 
chiefs to throw overboard the coffin; ‘there 
are not two mocpuus. Therefore there 
shall be none.’ 

“« «Slay the one!’ the chiefs cried. 

“But Eopo shook his head, and said, 
‘We cannot send Kahekili on his way with 
only the tops of the taro.’ 

“ “Half a fish is better than none.’ 
Aimoku said the old saying. 

“ “Not at the burying of an alii,’ was 
the priest’s quick reply. ‘It is the law. 
We cannot be niggard with Kahekili and 
cut his allotment of sacrifice in half.’ 

“So, for the moment, while the coffin 
went overside, I was not slain. And it 
was strange that I was glad immediately 
that I was to live. And I began to remem- 
ber Malia, and to begin to plot a vengeance 
on Anapuni. And with the blood of life 
thus freshening in me, my thirst multiplied 
on itself tenfold, and my tongue and mouth 


. with the paddle-edge. 


and throat seemed as sanded as the tongdl 
of the harpooner. The coffin being over- 
board, I was sitting in the bottom of the 
canoe. A coconut rolled between my legs, 
and I closed them on it. But as I picked 
it up in my hand, Aimoku smote my hand 
Behold!” 

He held up the hand, showing two fingers 
crooked from never having been set. 

“T had no time to vex over my pain, 
for worse things were upon me. All the 
chiefs were crying out a horror. The 
coffin, head end up, had not sunk. It 
bobbed up and down in the sea astern of 
us. And the canoe, without way on it, 
bow on to sea and wind, was drifted dowm 
by sea and wind upon the coffin. And the 
glass of it was to us, so that we could se¢ 
the face and head of Kahekili through the 
glass; and he grinned at us through the 
glass and seemed alive already in the othef 
world and angry with us, and, with other 
world ‘i, about to wreak his anget 
upon 

‘Kill him!’ ‘Bleed him!’ “Thrust 
to the heart of him!’ These things t 
chiefs were crying out to Eopo in th 
fear. ‘Over with the taro tops!’ ‘Let 
the alii have the half of a fish!’ ‘7 

““Eopo, priest though he was, was like- 
wise afraid, and his reason weakened be- 
fore the sight of Kahekili in his haole coffin 
that would not sink. He seized me by the 
hair, drew me to my feet, and lifted the 
knife to plunge to my heart. And there 
was no resistance in me. 

“But before the knife could fall and drive 
in, the thing happened that saved me. 
Akai, half-brother to Governor Boki, as 
you will remember, was steersman of the 
canoe, and, therefore, in the stern, was 
nearest to the coffin and its dead that 
would not sink. He was wild with fear, 
and he thrust out with his paddle to fend 
off the coffined alii that seemed bent to 
come on board. The point of the paddle 
struck the glass. The glass broke——” 

“And the coffin immediately sank,” 
Hardman Pool broke in, “‘the air that 
ee it escaping through the broken 

ass 

“The coffin immediately sank, being 
builded by the ship’s carpenter like a 
boat,” Kumuhana confirmed. “And I, 
who was a moepuu, lived. 

“And so, O Kanaka Oolea, the bones of 
Kahekili do not lie in the royal mausoleum. 
They are at the bottom of Molokai Chan- 
nel, if not, long since, they have become 
floating dust or slime, or, builded into the 
bodies of the coral creatures dead and 
gone.” 

In the pause that followed, wherein 
Hardman Pool was deep-sunk in medita- 
tion, Kumuhana licked his dry lips many 
times. At the last, he broke silence. 

“The twelve dollars, Kanaka Oolea, for 
the jackass and the second-hand saddle 
and bridle?” 

“The twelve dollars would be thine,” 
Pool responded, passing to the ancient omg 
six dollars and a half, “save that 1 havell 
my stable-junk the very bridle and saddlg 
for you which I shall give you. These sf 
dollars and a half will buy you the pet 
fectly suitable jackass of the Chinese 
Kokako, who told me only yesterday t 
such was the price.” 
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ever Bros. 


ers piration fabrics 


aunder your Llouse the moment it gets soiled 


OU had a very precious little 
blouse, and you laid it away 
so carefully—and yet it wore 

out almost before you knew it! 


Your soft taupe crépe de Chine, 
your dull yellow chiffon, your latest 
lilac voile—how promptly the 
threads grow weak and break when 
you lay them away without wash- 
ing them. 

If you only knew how to make 
them last longer! 


When you put away a blouse that 
is even slightly soiled, have you 
ever stopped to think what happens 
to it? Perspiration contains acids 
—acids that attack the fabric and 
make it “‘tender.” Leaving your 
blouse even a day like this will dam- 
age it. 


The moment your blouse gets 
soiled, dip it into pure Lux suds! 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LUX FOR FINE LAUNDERING 


Lux comes in dainty white flakes 
—pure and transparent. They melt 
instantly in hot water. You whisk 
them up into the richest foamiest 
suds, the most wonderful suds there 
are for dainty things! 

You add cold water till lukewarm, 
and dip the fabric through the deli- 
cate suds again and again. Then 
rinse in clear water once, twice, 


Use Lux for all 
these things 


Lace Collars Silk Stockings 

Lace Jabots Washable Gloves 

Washable Satin Babies’ Flannels 
WashableTaffeta Georgette Blouses 

Voiles andie Blouses 

Chiffons Crépe de Chine Blouses 

Sweaters rsets 

Blankets Spats 

Silk Underwear Damasks 


three times—and the blouse is as 
fresh and fair as the day you bought 
it! Not a color dimmed, not a fibre 
torn or weakened in any way! 

Use Lux the moment a thing be- 
comes soiled. The gentle Lux way 
of washing saves it from the damage 
even a trace of perspiration does to 
delicate things. 


Lux won’t hurt anything pure 
water alone won’t injure. 


Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If you are not sure 
a color is fast 


First wash a sample and dry it. If the 
color runs, try to set it before washing, by 
soaking in half a cupful of vinegar to a 
<4 of cold oe first testing sample. 

hen rinse before w: .. Lux won’t 
cause any colors to run which pure 
water alone will not cause to run. 
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BY 


GRATIFIED 
NATIONS 


¢ 


Turn to it every day for’ | 
comfort and economy 


“HOT or COLD 


delivered somewhere, 
to some member of the 
family, every hour 
every day. 


To the family party in the 
automobile, serving ice-cold 
drinks or hot tea; at the dinner 
table, serving hot broth or pud- 
ding sauce prepared over the 
breakfast fire; or in the nursery 
where milk just warm enough is 
always ready for baby. 


The traveler and the sports- 
man—the workman in the fac- 
tory—the boy or girl in camp— 
the healthful hot drink or the 
comforting ice-cold drink comes 
like magic, at amoment’s notice, 
into the cup of Thermos. 


Awarded Grand Prize at 
all International Expositions. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st St., New York, N.Y. 
Factories: Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 


HE service of 
Thermos is 


of 


Skin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


Samples of ‘‘Outicura, Dept. B, Boston” 


DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


A Hair Food 

— once each day, will absolutely 
thick and long eyebrows an2 eyelashes. 

results. LASHNEEN is an Oriental 


apply —sure in 
formula. box ts all you will need. Mailed on 
receipt of 500 coin and three cents postage, or Canadian 
money order. Get the original. 
Lashneen Company. Dept. 6X Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clear Out Rats In 3 Nights 
‘Rough On Rats” riis your premises of a’l 
rats andi mice in 3 nights. Chanze the bait 
you mix with *‘ Rough On Rats’’—that’s the 
secret. Rats won't eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools t Druggists and general stores 
sell ‘‘ Rough On Rats "—the most econo ni- 
cal, surest exterminator. Write for‘ Endinz 
Rats ani Mice.” Mai‘ed free to you. 
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They sat on, Pool meditating, conning 
over and over to himself the Maori death- 
chant he had heard, finding in it an in- 
tense satisfaction of beauty, Kumuhana 
licking his lips and tokening that he waited 
for something more. At last, he broke 
silence. 

“T have talked long, O Kanaka Oolea, 
There is not the enduring moistness in 
my mouth that was when I was young, 
It seems that afresh upon me is the thirst 
that was mine when tormented by the 
visioned tongue of the harpooner. The 
gin and milk is very good, O Kanaka Oolea, 
for a tongue that is like the harpooner’s,” 

A shadow of a smile flickered across 
Pool’s face. He clapped his hands, and the 
little maid came running. 

“Bring one glass of gin and milk for old 
Kumuhana,” commanded Hardman Pool. 


The 
Story I Can’t Write 


(Continued from page 50) 


I said I went to town for a good time. I 
sajd I wanted to be a soldier. He read 
the letter and looked very sad and then 
he talked to me. 

““My son,” he said, “when thee was a 
little child, thy mother abandoned thee, 
Who took thee then, and gave thee a home 
and love and care in sickness and religious 
teaching?” 

“Thee did, pa,” I said. 

“Thee knowst that we are Friends, 
that we hate war and all the works thereof, 
that we abhor the thought of its blood and 
butchery and unchristian cruelty. And¢ 
now our own son would be a soldier, would 
learn to shoot and to kill, and make that 
hic business. Thee has no right to desert 
us who never deserted thee. My son, do 
not do this—this ungodly thing.” 

“All right, pa,” I said; “I won’t.” 

It hurt. I h2d a soldier’s blood in me, 
My father was a soldier; my son is a soldier, 
and I wanted to be one. 

But I gave it up. It broke my heart, 
but I felt I had no right to break the hearts 
of the people who had given me the only 


love I had ever known. 
I stayed on thé farm for years. Then 
I decided to be a lawyer. I stud‘ed in the 


office of the congressman who offered me 
the appointment, and was admitted to the 
bar, and I moved away to another state, 
where I built up a fair practise. But poli- 
tics interested me, and finally I became the 
chairman of the State Committee. 

A reporter interviewed me and asked 
about my parents, and I told him I hadn’t 
any, or didn’t know what had become of 


and it was copied all over the country. 
One day, I got a telegram from Freneau, 
New York. It said: 


I am your mother’s sister. 
nicate. 


I communicated with the first train east. 
When I got to Freneau, I asked about the 
Shulls. I was told they lived ona f 
just north of town. 

There was no hack at the station, and 
I walked out, trying to remember 
village, but I couldn’t recall anything 
about it. I finally saw a farmhouse and 
felt that it must be the place. The doors 


Please commu- 
CLARA SHULL. 
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If you haven’t yet 
tried Cutex, make up 
your mindtosend 
for the trial set to- 
See how notice- 
better your nails 


their 


Stains and discolor- 
ations disappear as 
if by magic the mo- 


wor Nail Whise un- 


A lasting, brilliant 
gloss or a soft, trans- 
parent finish, just as 
you prefer, you can 


with Cutex Nail 
Polish 


C How to keep your nails 


looking freshly manicured all the time 


Geraldine Farrar 


OUR nails look unbeliev- 
ably lovely after their 
Cutex manicure ! 


They are so shapely, so ex- 
quisitely groomed; the cuticle 
edge at their base is as smooth, 
firm and even as if they had 
just had a professional mani- 
cure. You are delighted with 
their appearance. 


Keep them looking lovely, always! 


Spasmodic attention won’t do it— 
having your nails manicured occasion- 
ally may only make the cuticle look 
worse, in the long run. But, with a 
bottle of Cutex at hand, it is so eas 
to your cuticle always 4 
an 


So little trouble, too 


Once or twice a week, according to 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 507, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City 


Name 


the rapidity with which your cuticle 
grows, dip the end of an orange stick, 
wrapped with absorbent cotton, into 
your bottle of Cutex and work it 
around the base of each nail, gently 
pressing back the cuticle. Carefully 
rinse the fingers in clear water, 
pressing back the cuticle as you dry 
your hands. 


Thousands and thousands of women 
would tell you that in half the time 
it takes for the ordinary manicure, 
they can, with Cutex, keep their nails 
always in noticeably lovely condition. 
Use Cutex regularly, and you, too, 
will find that it does away entirely 
with the cuticle cutting and trimming 
that ruins the appearance of your nails. 


Get a bottle today at any drug or 
department store. 


Cutex, the Cuticle Remover, comes 
in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail 
White, Nail Polish and Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort are also 35c. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


Send today for the complete 
manicure set shown be 


If you have never given your 
nails a Cutex manicure, send 
today for this complete Cutex 
manicure set and see for your- 
self how attractive your nails 
can be made to look. 

The set contains everything 
necessary for several complete 


manicures! : 
Send only 20c for it today! 
Northam Warren, Dept. 507, 


114 W. 17th St., New York City. 

If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 507, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal 


|, Canada, 


Stzeet and Number 


City and State 


} | 
f 
derneath the nails 4 
a 
“So smooth does Cutex 
leave the skin at the base 
of the nails, I never think 
= 
to be cut.”’ 
My son, do 
| 
& += This set is complete! Enough 
: for siz perfect manicures. 
Send only 20c and let us 
mail you one! 


be 
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HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 
months. 
— by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
his purpose.) 
THAT ’S WHY 


KAPO 


LIFE-SAVING GARMENTS 


Absolutely protect pores from the danger of 
rowni cramps and from all worry. 
Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 

SWIM-WINGS 


For Bathing and Swimming 
WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 
For Travelers and Sportsmen 


For MEN—WOMEN—CHILDREN 

Chest measurements for all garments:—Size 
No. i, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 


Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 
everywhere; if not easily obtain- 
able will send postpaid upon receipt of 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


KAPO MFG. CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
ta IT IS N’T SAFE TO WAIT 


AREGULAR 


"THE Art of Good Dressing is 

more than a matter of gowns. 
The effect of the smartest costume 
may be injured by ill-fitting or in- 
ferior accessories, : 


Vit Sup 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 
give the wearer comfort and con- 
fidence and permit absolute free- 
dom of action—all most essential 
to a graceful carriage. 

Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAkers, Boston 


A |The paper calls you ‘Thomas J. Farley. 


| |Funny thing about that. 


led shoulder. 


No starting at a small sa! a 
sible position -- deal with of officals on only. Interesting pon. 
travel--meet Influential people. 
Demand For Trained Men Growing 


and windows were open, but there was 
nobody at home. I heard voices in the 
orchard, and I walked out there. 

Nobody was to be seen, but there were 
ladders up the trees and feet on the ladders, 
and people talking to each other as they 
picked the apples. 

I came near, a woman backed down 
aladder. She had an apron full of apples. 
She turned her head and caught sight of 
me. She let her apron go and the apples 
fell to the ground. She came hurrying 
after them, and she said: 

“You’re Tommy Farley! I’d know you 
anywhere by your mother’s eyes.” 

She ran to hug me, but I was angry. 
All my childhood loneliness came back on 
me, and I kept her away while I said, 

‘Where is my mother, and why didn’t 
she ever come back for me when she left 
me in the station?” 

‘Oh, my poor boy, she had a sunstroke in 
the street and was taken to a hospital and 
died there without ever saying a word.” 

I put my arms round my aunt then and 
cried and cried. I was a hard old politi- 
cian of thirty-five, but I wept myself out. 
Then I grew hot again, and I said: 

“Why didn’t you ever look for me? 
You were her sister.” 

She sighed. 

““My husband was what they called a 
‘copperhead,’ and we were driven out of 
the state. We went to Canada and stayed 
till after the war. We couldn’t get word, 
and afterward, when we were allowed to 
come back to this country, my husband 
went to Cincinnati to bring your mother’s 
body home from the potter’s field. 

“They had learned her name from some 
papers in her hand-bag, but they didn’t 
know of her boy. Cincinnati was in such 
a state then, and the hospitals were over- 
crowded. And when my husband asked 
for you, you were hopelessly lost. The 
years went on and on, and then, the other 
day, we happened to read your story in the 
paper, and I telegraphed you right away.” 

“And I came right away,” I said. “But 
my father—why didn’t he look for me?” 

“He died of his wounds.” 

Well, it was kind of pitiful to be so alone, 


a) 
N \but. it helped some to find that I was 


human, and hadn’t “just growed.” When 
we were quieted down a little, my aunt 
said: 

“But what’s that ‘J’ in your name? 
999 

“T took that name from Pa Jemison,” 
I said. And then I had to tell her all 
about him. 

Did Lever hear from Poke Swinton again? 
A few years ago 
I was out West with a group of big rail- 
road men, including old Jake Walker. 

We were standing in the lobby of a big 
hotel when somebody tapped me on the 
I turned and saw a big, strap- 
ping giant smiling at me. He said, 

“You don’t know me, do you?” 

Thad to say, 

“T can’t just recall you at the moment.” 

He said, 

“Well, you slept with me for two years.” 

“Poke Swinton!” I shouted, and nearly 
wrung his hand off. 

“What are you doing with those fellers?” 
he said. 

“Oh, I’m out on a little railroad busi- 
ness.’ 


The next Rupert Hughes story, Chicken-feed, will appear in August Cosmopolitan. 
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“Well, you steer clear of that gang 
Old Jake Walker will steal every cen 
you’ve got. Have you got any?” 

“Not much,” I said. 

“T tell you ‘what you do. I got a nic 
safe business here, and I’ll take you ina 
a partner.” 

He took me out to his place. He had 
wholesale business in barbers’ supplies an 
begged me to come in with 

‘I told him I couldn’t, and I told Jak 
Walker what Poke said of him. Old Jak 
laughed himself sick and insisted on see 
ing the store. Poke showed him roun 
and old Jake was very complimentary 
but Poke said, 

“Well, I can’t take back much of wha 
I said.” 

And Jake laughed again. 

I never saw Poke again, but a coupl 
of years ago I was taken suddenly ill i 
Pittsburgh. I went to the hospital anc 
stayed there for months—like to have died 
My wife and daughter came to be with me 

It got into the papers that I was il 
there, and one day a letter came from Poke 
It said he had read that I was sick ir 
hospital and he knew I was broke. H 
had saved up in his lifetime thirty-si 
hundred dollars, and he enclosed me 
check for half of it. I could have 
rest of it if I wanted it. 

Well, I read the letter and looked § é 
that check for eighteen hundred dollars 
and I cried. And my wife read it, and 
she cried, and my daughter read it, and 
—well, we had a great old cry. 

I wouldn’t for worlds have written 
Poke that I was independent of his fath- 
erly anxiety, so I wrote him that I wa: 
just as much obliged, but I had enough 
money to pay my doctors’ bills and thé 
hospital charges, and I had a job waiting 
for me when I got well, so I asked him 
to keep the money till I really needed it, 
and sent it back. I hated to do it, too, 
because I knew Poke wanted to feel that 
he still had to take care of me just as much 
as when he was a little newsboy and found 
me crying on the street for my lost mother. 

Well, that’s my story. I’ve succeeded 
in life after a fashion, I suppose. I’ve got 
a wife and a daughter, and a son who’sa 
soldier. I’m here in Washington in a big 
position, and I guess I’m what would be 
called a successful man. But I’m worried 
all the time about something, and now it’s 
war-times again and my boy is in France. 
He may be lost somewhere, as my father 
was and as I was. 

So that’s why I say I was never really 
free or really happy except when I was 
five-year-old newsboy without a home 0 
parents or anything— Here’s Philaded 
phia. Let’s get out and stretch our leg: 


But at Philadelphia we others had t 
stop off for a banquet, and we left him ¢ 
continue his journey. We wanted to 
about his love-story, for he must, have ha 
one, with that wife, that doubtless beaut 
ful daughter, and that heroic son. 

But his train would not wait. 


And now you have the story as I hadi 
There seems to me to be a lot in it, a lote 
American life, and significance. But as fon 
telling it properly—I repeat, it is # 
much for me. Perhaps it is not too mu 
for you. 
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Miss Columbia 
Celebrates the Fourth 


Surely, in all our history she and we have 
never had better reason to celebrate, 

We're going to make this historic Fourth 
a day we'll long remember. And Columbia 
Grafonolas and Records are ready to play 
their patriotic part in the big celebration. 

On Columbia Records you'll find all the 


nd looked af 
dred. dollars, music of victory —the glorious songs and 
read it, and marches that played our boys into action 
read it, andj | over there, the national anthems of our Allies, 
y. American patriotic airs from revolutionary 
have written days to date. The Columbia Grafonola 
t of his fath- plays this inspiring music with the snap and 
py I we dash of the greatest military bands. See 
bill af the ; your Columbia dealer. He will play you the 
2 job waiting latest selections on the newest Grafonolas. 
I y asked Mas Then you can make your own selections and 
lly needed it, celebrate the greatest Fourth of July in our 
to do it, too, history with appropriate patriotic music. 
d to feel that 
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play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
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Branded 


Announcing the new EVEREADY LIBERTY Daylo (Continued from page 88) 


isn’t the only way of identifying people, 
A tattoo-mark will serve just as well.” 

Pulling her hand nearer to him, he drove 
the needle into the soft flesh just where 
the palm joins the wrist. 

Three times he jabbed the needle into 
the shrinking wrist—deep, slanting, ragged 
jabs. He had no time for a fourth stab, 
Whimpering with agony and fright, the 
woman struck out in blind horror with her 
other fist. The random blow smote Jim 
Ross heavily across the bridge of the nose. 

Anguish at the impact added to the sur. 
prise of the attack. Instinctively, Jim 
slackened his hold on the branded wrist. 
And the prisoner took quick advantage of 
her chance. 


Next morning, Jim Ross was the first man 
to enter the hall, where the guests always 
assembled for breakfast. One by one, the 
other men joined him there. But nota 
woman appeared. Even Helen Ward—a 
notoriously early riser—had not yet come 
from the dormitory. Jim waited her ad- 
vent with quiet anticipation. As _ he 
waited, he strolled over to Walton. 

“Walt,” he said cryptically, “when the 
women come in, watch for one with a 
smudge or a sore or a bunch of scratches 
on the inside of her right wrist. Look 
sharp for it. And then remember I told 
you about it beforehand.” 

““What’s the main idea?” asked Walton, 
puzzled. 

Before Jim could reply, Mrs. Greaves 


Double the number of came into the hall full of apologies for her 


own lateness and with word that the othe 


your happy vacation hours women would be with them in a minute! 


° xo. Jim Ross did not h llabl 
with a “Liberty” Daylo of ier eyes 


is named the Liberty because it leaves 
the hands free—can be clipped over your His glance focused on a saffron smudge 
belt, or slipped over a button. Get one nestling in the crease between wrist and 
NOW for your vacation. Two handsome palm. And his jaw drooped in crass amaze. 
styles, gun metal and full nickel, fitted with It was not Helen Ward, then—it was 
a long-lived Tungsten battery. 


this stately, gracious, lofty-souled hostess, 
this ideal wife and mother whom he had 
seen clinging so adoringly to Barry Cahill,}. 
there in the moonlit garden, when all her 
guests were supposedly in their dormi- 
tories! 
A closer covert look at the hostess’s wrist, 
Eveready has ever produced as she shook hands with a man still nearer 
: to him, revealed to Jim that the supposed 
The light that says: smudge was a cleverly wrought bit of tat- 
“There it is!’ tooing. On a space no larger than a girl’s 
Ready to hang on your belt. plies 4 Ready to hang on button or hook. little finger naii was pricked a tiny saffron 
heart transfixed by a rosy arrow. 
A second woman was coming into the hal 
= from the dormitory—a buxom and noisy 
and Water damsel named Polly Armytage. She was 
s e Proof Tent nursing her right hand in the cupped palm 
omfortable-G . 7 of the left, and looking down solicitously 
\\ Stoll’ in her progress toward Mrs. Greaves, he 
saw that the wrist which she was so wor- 
riedly scanning bore, in its juncture-crease, 
an arrow-transfixed heart of the same size 
and hue as the hostess’s. And his he t 
began to swim. 
A moment afterward, Helen Ward en- 
Y tered. Glowing with youth and health, 
\ is / she gave the impression of a sweep of moun- 
EN 


Eveready dealers from coast 
to coast are demonstrating 
this New Daylo NOW, 
the best all-around light 


} Bed. It folds up on the running board into a 
bundle 614x8x47 inches, with bedding com- 
plete. Does not block doors. Nothing to 
crowd tonneau. Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect. Includes Spring- Mattress- Bed 
large enough for two—tent of army shel‘er-duck, ventilated with 
screen windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in hotel bills 
savei and gives you Camp Comfort Supreme. Nothing to equal it. 
Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 


Write for our unusually attra>tive proposition to 
Dealer. 'S established dealers. 


‘Ge Stoll Manufacturing Compan 


3239 Walnut St. 


tain air in a hot room. Walton Ross hur- 
ried across to greet her. Jim, moving like 
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a sleep-walker, tagged at his brother’s heels. 
And, by so doing, he saw something that 
escaped Walton’s loverly gaze. Walton 
was looking into his sweetheart’s laughing 
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people. eyes. Jim was studying the wrist of the 
vell.”? hand she had extended to his brother. 
e drove And on that wrist he discerned a replica 
t where of the heart and arrow. 
The three remaining women came in to- 
dle into gether. Jim Ross, hypnotized, ambled 
ragged across the long hall to greet them—an act 
th stab, of effusive courtesy that astonished them 
ght, the all, especially his own wondering wife, who 
vith her was last of the trio. On all three right 
ote Jim wrists—even on Marcia’s—he saw the tiny 
he nose. saffron heart and its pink arrow. 
the sur- With a warning scowl, he stayed 
ly, Jim Marcia’s further progress into the hall. 
d wrist. Calling her away from the rest, Jim pointed 
ntage of dramatically to his frightened wife’s wrist. 
Growling the words from deep down in 
his throat, he demanded: 
rst man “‘What’s the meaning of this? What’s 
; always the meaning of it? Speak up!” 
one, the “Please, Jim,” she protested, shrinking 
ut not a back from her vehement spouse; “please! 
Vard—a People are looking. Please don’t growl 
et come like that, dear, or glower at me so, when 
her ad- everyone is here. And it—it frightens 
As_ he me to——” 
- “T’ll speak and look as I choose!”’ he cut 
‘hen the in, too angry to heed her almost tearful 
with a plea. “Tell me what all you women mean 9 8 
cratches ,tattoomg yourselves like that! Tell t S OS UM 
. Look me: 
_ “QOh!?? quavered Marcia. “The hearts 
ala - on our wrists? I—I didn’t know you’d Surprisin ly like a high-grade 
Walton, coffee in flavor and looks, but 
Greaves anell mel” he interrupted harshly. wonderfully superior for comfort 
s for her y,” she faltered, trying not to cry ; 
ae as his dcusing glare summoned her to and health. POSTUM contains 
minute! answer, “why, there’s nothing much to 
syllable tell. Cherry San did it. This morning. no caffeine. : 7 
glued to That’s what made us late. We—we Children may drink it freely. 
sk hands thought it would be a lark and—and a 
pretty souvenir of this visit—if—if we all 
_ smudge six had the same little design put on our 
ist and wrists. We—TI didn’t think you’d mind, 
amaze. Jim. Honestly——” 
tess, im, his legal instincts abristle. “Whose ul 
had idea was it for you all to be tattooed with 
y Cahill}. the same design—and in the same spot? How towrite, what to write, 
n all her, Hey? Whose?” and where to sell. 
r dormi- “Why—why—I think—that is—why, Cultivate your mind. Develop 
it was Helen Ward,” replied Marcia. ‘‘She pat oh sat 2 gifts. “Master the. 
s’s wrist, suggested it only for—for a lark, Jim,” your  cocteceamhane 
ill nearer pleaded the unhappy woman. “She didn’t Turn your ideas into dollars, 
supposed mean any harm. Oh, please don’t let it Courses in Short:Story Writ- 
it of tat: make you dislike her any more than you \ing, Versification, Journalism, “Mullins 
girl’ Writing, et, taught person Steel Boats Can’t Sink” 
y saffron ““She’s a—” began Jim hotly, only to Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
be cut short by the signal for breakfast. for many years editor og ere Mullins Steel Boats are fitted 
nd noisy lf One pupil has over $5,000 for stories and 
She was whisper to Marcia: articles writen mostly work,” he a Government torpedo boat 
ped palm “Did you happen to notice Miss Ward’s wife of puncture proof steel plates — an 
licitously wrist before it was tattooed—or while it and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from absolutely watertight construction. 
i was being done? Did you?” photoplay writing, alone. They cannot leak—waterlog—dry out 
vast Jim “Why,” pleated Marcia, “I didn’t. I} universities recognizethis, foroverone —warp—open at the seams and never 
S SO WOr- “Yes, grunted Jim. “You always pr Theeditorsrecognizeitfor more 
they are strongly recommending our courses. Over 65,000 satisfied 
his he made pretense of eating, he gave grudg- | } Writer's Monthly. ‘er all 
literary market. sides our teaching service, we offer a for beauti 
ing tribute to Helen Ward s alert wit. manuscript criticism of art full of 
Ward en- Yes; he to 150-page iMustrated « catalogue free valuable boating information. 
d health, genius. Humbly, if ungraciously, he real- | 1) The W. H. Mullins Company 
‘of moun- ined that she had beaten him. 665 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 
Ross hur- Yet, even the cleverest witnesses may  inConsonarep 1000 
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Jim’s court-room experience had taught 
him that. And it had taught him how 
best to make such attack. Wherefore, 
as they arose from the table, he succeeded 
in drawing Helen Ward to one side in a 
niche of the veranda. 

“Miss Ward,” he began abruptly, “I 
stood here, last evening, while the dance 
was going on. I heard Barry Cahill ar- 
range to go to the Italian garden with you. 
Something interfered, and you said you'd 
go later. He——” 

“You heard remarkably well, Mr. Ross 
—for an eavesdropper,” she made answer, 
her level gaze steadily upon his. “But 
even the most accomplished eavesdropper 
can’t hear everything. Mr. Cahill brought 
me a message from Walt, whom I had sent 
to dance with Marcia. Walt wanted me 
to save him the next dance, so he could 
sit it out in the Italian garden. Just then, 
Mrs. Greaves brought up a man to dance 
with me. So I sent word to Walt that we 
must wait till later. As a matter of fact, 
we didn’t go there at all. There were so 
many——” 

“Pardon me,” Jim broke in on her glib 
recital. ‘‘You did go there. Two hours 
later. Not with Walt. With Barry. You 
were——” 

“Mr. Ross, ” was the sweet reply, “I 
have learned—when I am anywhere near 
you—to establish a continuous alibi. I 
was in the house or on the veranda—as 
plenty of people can prove—till after the 
last dance-guests went away. Then I went 
to the dormitory. Mrs. Greaves and Mar- 
|cia and Polly Armytage went there at the 
same time. Any of the three can so testify. 
I was there until an hour ago. We didn’t 
go to bed till three o’clock. Marcia and I 
sat and talked till then. My presence, 
every minute, can be accounted for by 
competent witnesses, you see. Now, if the 
cross-examination is quite end —_—” 

She finished the sentence by moving 
away to where Walton Ross was emerging 
from the hall in search of her. 

Jim stared dully after the daintily step- 
ping girl. In his heart of hearts, he knew 
this pat series of alibis had been framed 
by her in anticipation of just such a charge 
as he had been about to make. She had 
rattled it off with an ease that spelled re- 
hearsal. 

More than ever he was convinced of her 
guilt. But he was finally thoroughly con- 
vinced that she had beaten him—and could 
continue to beat him—at every turn. With 
a sigh of genuine misery, he surrendered. 


At the doorway, fifty feet distant, Mrs. 
Greaves was saying good-by to Cherry San. 
Jim was not near enough to have heard 
their parting words, had he cared to. 
Which was rather a pity. For those words 
were worth his hearing. 

“We all thank you so much!” Mrs. 
Greaves finished her valedictory. ‘Your 
songs were charming. So was your tat- 
too-work. It——” 

“No, no!” disclaimed Cherry San, her 
smilingly upturned face clouding. ‘“‘ Not 
the tattoo-work, madame! Not that! That 
was very bad—very hasty—very poor. 
And no true artist would use that foolish 
heart-arrow design. But what could I 
do?”—with a despairing outspread of the 
yellow little fingers. “What else was there 
todo? There was no other design that was 
shaped right to hide those three hideous 
{slanting marks on Mrs. Ross’s wrist!” 
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Alias 


Prince Charming 
(Continued from page 73) 


thank goodness! Her nephew is here. 
He’s Majina’s one human weakness, I 
think. She dotes on him like a mother, 
but won’t let him come here except during 
vacation, when all the girls but me have 
gone home. Majina wouldn’t consider it 
proper, you know, for a young man to be 
under the same roof with forty girls. 
They’re out for a walk, and we’re safe for 
themoment. Eat your dinner while I plan 
how to get the clothes you need.” = - 

She spread the dishes before him, poured 
his coffee, and sipped a cup herself while 
he ate. 

“Could I buy you an outfit at one of the 
stores down-town?” she asked. “I might 
smuggle them up here the same way I did 
you?” 

“Have you thought what a sensation it 
would make in a small-town store for one 
of Miss Pettibone’s girls to buy a com- 
plete outfit of men’s clothing?” 

“They’d talk, of course, and maybe 
‘phone Miss Majina. That would ruin 
everything; but you simply must have 
them. There’s some way, if we only could 
find it.” 

“Is there a telephone in the house?”’ the 
convict asked. 

“Yes; but the only one is in Miss 
Majina’s room, and that’s always locked. 
The girls are not permitted to ’phone except 
in her presence.” 

“Then I will go the moment I have eaten. 
It’s growing dark. If luck is with me, I’ll 
stumble across a ’phone or some clothes 
before morning.”’> 

“No! No! Let me think. I’m going 
to see you properly dressed before you stir 
one step out of this room.” 

The fugitive finished his meal and rose, 
reaching mechanically to his pocket for a 
cigarette. The girl smiled with him in com- 
prehension of the involuntary movement. 

“T wish I had one to give you,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I’d love to smell tabacco 
again. Miss Majina’s nephew smokes, for 
I smelled it outside his room yesterday, 
though I’m sure she doesn’t suspect.” She 
sprang to her feet excitedly. ‘‘I have it! 
T’ll be back with clothes for you in ten 
minutes!” 

Before he could question her or protest, 
she was gone. The man made a gesture 
of resignation. The issue of the adventure 
plainly had passed into the hands of Fate, 
and from the bottom of his heart he prayed 
that fate, for once, would be in a kindly 
mood. 

Within the allotted ten minutes, Stella 
was back, a suitcase in one hand and 
clothes over her arm. 

“From the nephew’s room,” she ex- 
plained, endeavoring to stifle her laughter. 
“T ransacked his bureau and took every- 
thing I thought you’d need. Look in the 
suitcase. Dress while I take the tray back 
to the kitchen.” 

“But when this nephew returns, he’ll see 
at once that his things are gone. and will 
know some one within the house has taken 
them——” 

“Oh, no, he won’t!” Stella interrupted. 


~“T didn’t grow up at The Palms without 


learning something. I unlocked and opened 
the window and dropped a necktie outside. 
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years. eets all requirements for entrance to college s Samples of vartous styles sent free. 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical * 6 CASH. oad 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 5 bm » Limi 
American School of Correspondence @ North Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn. 
Dept. B. H. 114 Chicago, Tl. 


Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 
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here is danger in 
tender gums 


O preserve 
healthy teeth 
the ordinary 
tooth-paste is futile. 
ou must care for 
the gums, on which 
teoth depends. 
How many 
think of this? Yet four 
out of five people over 
forty suffer from gum- 
decay or Pyorrhea 
(Raggs’ Disease). 
At first the gums be- 
come tender, though 
actual gum - shrinkage 
1s impercepuble. But 
in time receding gums 
will surely loosen 
your teeth, and then 
only a dentist can save 
them, The tender, 
bleeding gums of 
Pyorrhea also act as 
so many doorways 
for disease germs to 
enter the system — 
infecting joints or ton- 
sils— or causing ot! 
ailments. 
Forhan’s (For the 
Gums) Pyor- 
rhea, sed in time 
and used consistent- 
ly. This means 
that it prevents gum- 
shrinkage, gum ten- 
gum- 
So, automati- 
a ly. Forhan’s pre- 
vents tooth loos- 
ening. 
Brush your teeth 


SPECIALIST 
DISEASES OF 


PREPARED FOR 
PRESCRIPTION Of 


ufically cleans 
DENTAL PROFES: teeth —keeps 


them white and 
clean. 
gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
consult a den- 
ust immediately for 
treatment. 


30c and 60c tubes 
Ali Druggists 
FORHAN CO. 


200 6th Avenue, 
New York 


reemans 


FACE POWDER 


is given Freeman’s Face 
Powder. At all toilet counters 50 cents 
(double quantity) or 4c for miniature “ 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 5 


complexion 


Dept. 99. Cincinnati, O 


That’s more than enough to convince Miss 
Majina and our small-town police that it 
was a burglar. I’m going. Dress quickly. 
You ought to be away before they get 
back. Do hurry!” 

Catching up the tray, she disappeared. 

Ten minutes later, arrayed in his appro- 
priated clothes, Convict No. 32,143 sur- 
veyed himself ina mirror. The suit fitted 
more than passably well. The hat suited. 
The collar, shirt, and tie were irreproacha- 
ble. The shoes, though a bit tight, were 
endurable. So dressed, any public ‘phone 
in the town was open to him, which was all 
he required. Impatiently he paced the 
room, waiting for Stella. 
She came as before, silently, but her face 
was troubled. She relocked the door and 
hurried to his side. 
“Miss Majina is back!” she said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘There’s not a second to lose!” 
“Will you see me if I come again in a 
proper way?” he asked, taking her hands. 
“T’ve a confession to make about myself— 
something that I must say. I want to tell 
you in the glade where I first saw you. 
May I when I can? If I write and name 
a day, will you meet me there, my little 
Princess Make-Believe?” 
“Ves—Ragged Prince,” 
shyly. 
As their eyes met, both realized that their 


she answered 


eed- | game of make-believe had united them with 


bonds not easily or lightly to be broken. 
““Good-by, little Princess,” he said, her 
hands still within his. 

There was a peremptory knock at the 
door. Like guilty children, they sprang 
apart. 

“Miss Hartwell, open your door at 
once!” commanded an authoritative and 
angry voice. 

“Miss Majina!” gasped Stella. 

“Delay her just a moment. I’ll go by 
the fire-escape.”” whispered the convict. 
‘Tt command you to unlock this door 
immediately, Miss Hartwell!” The voice 
was insistent. 

“Tn just a moment, Miss Pettibone. I’m 
dressing, but I’Jl be there immediately,” 
answered Stella faintly. 

The convict had slipped the window- 
catch and was raising it slowly and quietly 
when a pass-key turned in the lock and the 
door was thrown open. On the threshold 
stood Miss Majina Pettibone, an immortal 
picture of outraged spinsterhood. 

“So you entertain male visitors alone 
in your room, you shameless girl!” she 
cried, quivering with indignation. 

The man at the window turned and 
faced the apparition in the doorway. The 
damage was done. He couldn’t go and 
leave the pal who had saved him to endure 
alone the volcanic eruption of wrath he 
foresaw. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” he said. 
“Tamaburglar. This young lady found 
mein her room. I pleaded for my liberty, 
and, in the goodness of her heart, she was 
permitting me to go.” 

“Do burglars say, ‘Good-by, little Prin- 
cess’ to strange young ladies who happen 
to discover them in an act of thievery?” 
demanded Miss Pettibone, snapping out 


unsullied lips. 

The accused pair looked at each other 
in utter consternation. 

““What’s that?” demanded their ac- 
cuser, pointing with a trembling finger at 


the striped suit that lay across a chair. 


her words as if each were profaning hitherto . 
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“The clothes in which I entered this 
house,” answered the fugitive, seeing the 
impossibility of further denials. “I will 
tell you the truth. I am an escaped con- 
vict. I came here in search of clothes 
and——” 

“Where did you get that suit you are 
wearing?”’ interrupted Miss Pettibone. 

“In a man’s room on the first floor,” 
answered the convict. “Also the hat, 
shoes, tie, and collar.” 

“This shameless female brought you 
here and gave them to you!” shrieked the 
schoolmistress. “No convict _ burglar 
would break into a girl’s seminary in search 
of men’s clothing. She gave them to you. 
Don’t deny it!” 

“T do deny it emphatically,” answered 
the man evenly. 

“But I don’t! It’s all true. I found 
him hunted by men who would have killed 
him out on the marshes. I brought him 
here in my car. I smuggled him into the 
house and up here to my rooms. I 
brought him up. a dinner from your 
kitchen. I took your nephew’s clothes 
and gave them to him. If you had not 
come, he would have been gone in another 
moment. Now, Miss Pettibone, you know 
the complete truth, except that I do not 
regret one single thing I have done.” 

Miss Majina Pettibone’s answer to this 
confession of utter depravity from Stella 
was a scream for help that brought athletic 
masculine footsteps up the stairway in 
three-step bounds. The convict threw 
open the window and was half-way through 
it when a muscular young man dashed into 
the room. 

“What’s the row, auntie?” he de- 
manded. 

Then seeing the fleeing man, he seized 
him by the shoulders and dragged him 
to the floor. As the two grappled, each 
for the first time saw the other’s face. 
Their clenched hands dropped in mutual 
amazement. 

“Larry!” exclaimed Miss Pettibone’s 
nephew. 

“Art Lester!” echoed his antagonist of 
the previous second, as their hands met 
in a grip of long-standing and intimate 
friendship. Miss Pettibone sank into the 
nearest chair and wiped her spectacles as 
if she blamed them for the nightmarish 
spectacle before her. The nephew care- 
fully closed the door and, forgetting his 
aunt’s scruples, lighted a cigarette. 

“Now for the answer,” he said, with a 
side glance at Stella, as he groped blindly 
for an explanation that would exonerate 
his friend. “I suppose you came here to 
see m , Larry?—and wandered up to 
this room by mistake.” 

“Arthur, is it possible you know this 
convict person?” demanded his aunt. 

“*Convict person,’” echoed the young 
man. “If you refer to Mr. Lawrence 
Morton, my roommate at college, my 
‘frat’ brother and the greatest quarter- 
back who ever wore a ‘C’ sweater, I rather 
guess I do know him! Allow me to intro- 
duce you, auntie. Miss Pettibone; Mr. 
Morton, my best friend. Mr. Morton; my 
aunt, Miss Majina Pettibone.” 

“But he admits he is an escaped con- 
vict and a burglar!” persisted the be- 
wildered lady, as the erstwhile fugitive 
bowed decorously. 

“Larry always did love a joke,” parried 
her nephew. 

“But there’s his disgraceful striped suit 
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are always willing 
to pay a man well who 
makes money for you. 
Kelly-Springfield Tires 
make a practice of handing 
back to you in uninter- 
rupted mileage a very liberal 
profit above their slightly 
higher cost. 
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A “‘book’’ of Guaranty Travelers Checks. The purchaser 
signs the check in the upper ieft-hand corner. Before the 
check can be cashed, he must sign his name again in the 
lower left-hand corner, in the presence of the person cashing 
it, who compares the two signatures, assuring identification 
and preventing use of the check by an unauthorized holder 


Take Guaranty Travelers Checks 


HEN you travel—taking all your funds in cash means 

taking the risk of loss. ‘Taking a check means 
depending on acquaintanceship. Taking Guaranty Travelers 
Checks means convenience, and safety for your funds. 


Guaranty Travelers Checks can be cashed at leading banks through- 
out the United States. They are accepted in payment for transpor- 
tation at the principal railroad offices and in settlement of accounts 
by hotels and business houses. They are as readily available as 
actual cash, yet can be used only by the rightful holder. 


Abroad, these checks are also readily accepted by hotels and business 
houses. Unlike other travelers checks, as formerly issued, Guaranty 
Travelers Checks are not payable in foreign currency at a fixed rate, 
but are cashed by all leading banks at the best current rate of exchange, 
thus affording in most cases a greater equivalent in foreign money. 


Guaranty Travelers Checks are inexpensive—the charge is at the rate 
of soc. per $100. They may be obtained at your own bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 


Two Uses From 
Socket 


“The Biggest, Brightest, CANDOY 
single 


ys in all the World”’ 
WHE your oar was a baby, you hoped he would 
to always be surrounded by the best character- 


Get two conveniences from 
electric light sockets with the 


Th Spragu Pub. Co. 
L* A American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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lying on the chair, and he’s stolen your 
clothes!” 

“Tf Larry says the chaitnan he’s wearing 
are his, he’s right,” said Lester, laughing 
as his perplexities grew with recognition 
of his suit. “‘Come on, Larry; give us the 
answer to the riddle,” he urged. “I’m 
going | down for the third time, and I can’t 
swim.’ 

“An explanation and an apology are 
are due both Miss Pettibone and Miss 
Hartwell,” answered Larry, with a solici- 
tous glance toward the white-faced girl, 
who had neither moved nor spoken during 
the dénouement. “With the permission 
of all concerned, I’m going to tell my 
story.” 

“Fire away! I’ll risk my reputation 
as a prophet it will be some story,” inter- 
jected young Lester, dropping into a chair 
and puffing at his forbidden cigarette. 

“‘ Arthur Lester, I believe you are smok- 
ing!”’ cried Miss Pettibone. “I thought 
you promised me never to use filthy to- 
bacco.” 

“Maybe I did, auntie dear,” replied her 
nephew, ruefully crushing his cigarette 
tip. “I don’t smoke often, but a man is 
likely to do nearly anything at a time like 
this. ) You’ll have to admit that yourself. 
Begin, Larry. They say curiosity is 
sometimes fatal, and I’m sure my life’s in 
danger.” 

“Five weeks ago, a judge in an out-of- 
the-way little town in Del Norte County 
committed me to San Gregorio prison 
for two years for burglary. Since then, I 
have been convict No. 32,143, and in those 
five weeks I have learned what it means 
to a man to be a captive in a prison where 
men are tortured barbarously, where men 
are starved because officials have stolen the 
food bought by the state, where humanity 
and justice are dead letters, and fear and 
favor rule. I have seen and endured all 
this. That is why I went there.” 

As he spoke, Larry Morton’s eyes were 
fixed on Stella. Evidently it was her ver- 
dict on what he had to tell that mattered. 

“Rumors of these prison conditions have 
often reached the outside world, but they 
were inconclusive. Officials wafted them 
aside as the fiction of resentful discharged 
men. And yet the governor of this state 
believed that somewhere underlying them 
was truth. He said so to the editor of my 
paper, the San Francisco Examiner. 

““*T)o you wish to know the absolute 
truth?’ my chief asked him. ‘Very well 
then; we'll get it for you. I’ll send one 
of my reporters to live in San Gregorio 
for a month as a prisoner, provided no one 
in the prison is permitted to know who 
he is or why he is there.’ 

“¢ Agreed,’ said the governor. That’s 
how I have been for five weeks a convict 
legally, though I have broken no laws. It 
was arranged that I was to be committed 
from a far-away town. No one knew 
I was anything but what I seemed—an 
ordinary burglar. On the day I entered 
the prison, the governor signed a pardon 
for me, detailing the circumstances. That 


_ pardon is now in the hands of my editor. 


One moment on the ’phone with him, and 
I will no longer be an escaped convict.” 
Stella half rose with extended hands 
and parted lips as she comprehended. But 
as it came, her first instinctive glow of 
happiness died. White-faced, she dropped 
back to her chair. Her head drooped, 
and Morton saw tears fall to her lap. 


LE 
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The above illustration 
was suggested by a well known 
business man who was standing 
on the curb at the foot of a sharp 
incline leading to a bridge span- 
ning a river. 

The scene made such an im- 
pression upon him that he described 
it to us in detail and urged us to 
picture it in an ad so that all 
motorists might learn the lesson he 
got from it—‘‘te always put on 
Weed Tire Chains when the 
roads are wet and slippery.” 


It's not the power 
it's 
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the traction © 
Here’s the Story— 


“The bridge had just swung closed and the policeman had 
given the ’ signal. All the motor cars, motor trucks and 
wagons, a long line of them, started ahead, but right in front 
of me stood a big car—a beauty—which seemed to me to have 
as much power as a locomotive, but she didn’t move a foot. 
Stood like she was anchored, and I judged the ‘clutch was 
slipping’ until I realized that all this time the rear wheels 
were ‘spinning’ on the cobble stones like a windmill. 


“It surprised me to see a small-power delivery truck with a 
heavy load turn out and go by the big car and up the grade 
without any trouble. Then I noticed that the cars that were 
moving were equipped with Weed Chains while the big car 
had nothing but slippery, bare tires. 


“Here was the driver of the big car, with all its tremendous 
power, standing still, wasting time and wearing out his tires 
spinning on a rough, uneven road. And when I thought of 
what those big 36x5 tires cost and how they were being ruined, 
it taught me a lesson I will never forget. 


“In the past few years I have read over and over again how 
Weed Chains gave positive traction and prevented slipping 
and skidding, but I never saw it so vividly portrayed. 


“If every motorist could see it in the same way, not a single 
one would attempt to drive on slippery streets or pavements 
without Weed Tire Chains.” 

Weare glad to put our friend’s story into print and hope the lesson will 


“strike home” to a lot of drivers who have been either careless or indifferent 
about using Weed Chains —one of the most important factors in sane motoring. 


American Chain Company, Ic. 


BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain 
to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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“Tt was arranged that I was to stay at 


[ |San Gregorio until I sent a code letter to 


Before You Dip 


OU should remove unsightly 

hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and 
most simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the original san- 
itary liquid. 


San Francisco saying that my work was 
done. The first week, my letter-writing 
privilege was taken away for a trivial 
violation of rules. Since then, I have been 
cut off from rescue. This week, for alleged 
insubordination—it was a protest about 
the food—I was placed in the dungeon. 
I saw the strait-jacket—an inhuman form 
of torture—ahead. Escape was my only 
recourse. Fortune favored me, and, 
thanks to Miss Hartwell, here I am. And 
now with your permission’—turning to 
Miss Pettibone—“I’m going to ’phone to 
my office, have my pardon brought to me, 
and go back to tell this state through my 
paper just what is being done to men at San 
Gregorio.” 

“Some stunt!” cried Lester, jumping up 
and seizing his friend’s hand. “It’s the 
thing that Osborne pulled in New York, 
but better done.” 

“Whether or not you are a real convict is 
immaterial, young man,” interrupted Miss 
Pettibone, who was by no means appeased 
by the explanation. “The fact remains 
that I found you alone with one of my 
pupils in the girls’ dormitory of my school. 
Kindly leave my house, young man. Your 
presence in this room is an insult.” 
“Good-by, Miss Hartwell,” said Morton, 
turning to Stella and taking her hands. 
Lester immediately began a noisy argu- 
ment with his aunt to permit his friend an 
uninterrupted farewell. 

“T am sorry I have brought this trouble 


on you,” Morton said, bending low, “but 
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before, he peeped from behind the inter- 
vening boulder that hid the glade. On 
the grass was a girl. Before her was a 
rag doll, and beside her a picnic luncheon 
was spread. Exultingly, Morton saw that 
places had been set for three, two of the 
plates sparingly supplied, the other bounti- 
fully. In her lap lay six unopened letters 

which she fondled as she talked to the dol 
in whispers. Noiselessly as an Indian, 
Morton crossed the glade and seated him- 
self at the vacant place set at her side. 

Stella sprang up with a cry of inter 
mingled alarm and joy. 

“Oh, why did you come?” she asked 
reproachfully. “Don’t you think I’ve 
suffered enough already?” 

“T came,” he said gently, “because you 
are Princess Make-Believe and I am the: 
Ragged Prince. 1 came because you have 
suffered far too much and without cause, 
Wait and you'll see.” 

Wonderingly, she heard his shrill whistle, 
Immediately a man and woman entered 
the glade. 

“Boston Blackie! Mary!” cried Stella, 
Both took her in their arms and kissed 

er. 

“Poor, dear, grieved little girl!” whis- 
pered) Mary, with tears in her eyes. - - 

“Now, little Princess,” said Morton, 
‘you once told me to ask Boston Blackie 


to tell me all your history. He has told it 
to me. I’ve brought him here to tell it 
to you. Listen.” 


“Stella dear, I’ve a confession to make 
to you,” Blackie began. ‘‘ You wanted to 
become a crook once. You wanted to 


because you felt there was nothing else 
possible, because you had grown up-at 
Mother McGinn’s. I knew better; s0, 
when I couldn’t dissuade you, I let you 


there will be happier days for us. Remem- 
ber you are Princess Make-Believe, and 1 
am still the Ragged Prince, and when we 
have our picnic in the glade——” 


FREE BOOK with testimonials 


Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money - guerantee in each 
Three sizes: 60°, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or dircet from us 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracle 


Dert. D-11, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


The Chicago Daily News 
School and College Bureau 


Will Tell You the Best School 


for your boy or girl if you will write us (1) 
the kind of schooling desired, (2) location 
preferred, (3) amount you expect to spend. 


Our School and College Bureau knows 
the leading schools and colleges of the 
country and compiled information at hand, 
and its recommendations may be helpful 
to you. 


The Daily News renders this service 
without charge, and readers may either 
telephone, write, or r call for a personal inter- 
view. 


The Chicago Daily News. 
School and College Bureau 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago—Telephone Franklin 1 


“We shall never have that picnic. I 


retract the promise I made. I do not wish 


to see you again.” 
“What!” 
“Never again. This is good-by for 


“Have I 


always.” 


“But why?” he persisted. 


offended you?” 


She shook her head, unable to speak. 
“But you must have some reason. You 


Hi /did not feel this way before I revealed 
| myself. 
4 |the world of make-believe?” 


Aren’t we ever again to play in 


For the first time, she looked squarely 


iz into his troubled eyes. 


“No, we are not; and there is a reason. 
I am a crook, and the daughter of Mother 
McGinn and you—you’re Mr. Lawrence 
Morton—an honest man.” 

At last Morton understood, but before 
he could protest, Stella was gone. As the 
door of her bedroom closed behind her, he 
heard a sob. 


Six weeks passed, during which Larry 
Morton wrote six letters to Stella Hartwell 
without receiving a reply. He called the 
Hillcrest Seminary on the phone and heard, 
in the rasping voice of Miss Pettibone, 
that “Miss Hartwell wisely refuses to 
speak with you.” Then he had an in- 
spiration. A ten-dollar bill properly 
placed with a garage attendant kept him 
informed of the movements of Miss Hart- 
well’s car. 

On a sunny afternoon, very like that 
other sunny afternoon when he had first 
seen it, Larry Morton stole quietly through 
the entrance to C rystal Spring ravine. As 


think you were having your way. That 
baseball hold-up was a fake. I hired the 
detectives to do just what they did. It 
was my own money we took from that caf, 
I played the coward purposely, to disgust 
you with crooks and the crook life. Then 
1 let you think 1 had betrayed you to the 
police to save myself. I knew that would 
be the final straw. You did what we all 
wanted you todo. You went to the Hill- 
crest Seminary, utterly disillusioned with 
the crooked game. And now, little one” 
—with a glance toward the happily smil- 
ing Morton—“‘I think you will agree that 
I was right. You’re not a crook, Stella. 
You never were or will be a crook. You're 
Stella Hartwell, the sweetest, purest little 
girl in the world.” 

Mary and Stella were crying. Women 
do when they are extraordinarily happy. 

““Good-by, Stella,”’ Blackie said. ‘Mary 
and I are going. You two have a car, 
and I don’t think you need us any longer.” 

They didn’t. They sat like two re- 
united children, perfectly content in at 
each other. 

“Dear little Princess Make-Believe, are 
you glad now that I have come back?” 
asked Larry at last. 

“YVes—Ragged Prince,” she answered. 

“The Ragged Prince is hungry,” sug- 
gested Larry. 

“Luncheon is served, sir,” she 
smiling up at him with the light in her 
eyes for which he longed. 

As she passed him the one bountifully 
filled plate, he caught her hand and did 
not let it go. 

The rag doll didn’t seem to care. 


The next Boston Blackie story will appear in an early issue. 
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t would The beautiful Long Island estate of 

t we all Capt. J. R. De Lamar. The treat- 

he Hill- ment of the trees was entrusted to the FINE house is built in a setting of magnificent trees and gives prom- 
od with proved skill of Davey Tree Surgeons A ise of great and permanent beauty. Drives are built and — half 
le one the roots of the adjacent trees are cut away. The trees die or 

ly smil- Among prominent Davey clients are: half dead—ugly objects of the landscape. 
" 7 HON. TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY The lawn is graded. Heavy soil is dumped over the roots of the trees. 
» Stee. PHILIP D. ARMOUR No care or knowledge is used to protect these priceless features of the 
You're FOSTER F. DRYDEN landscape. The trees die—nine times out of ten. He who says that it: 
st little T. DE WITT CUYLER does not hurt to bury the roots of trees, does not know trees. 


JOSEPH PULITZER, JR. 
. On the other hand, many an estate owner walks by some fine old trees 
Women on his place that are to premature destruction from eternal 
apPy: ss KEFELLER decay. The leaves may still be green and the trunks a mere shell, ready 
Mary a a to break apart or topple over in a wind storm. He is unconscious 
 a& Car, of impending loss, because he has had no occasion to learn how trees 
onger.” live—or how and why they die. . 


wo :, The very first thing—you owe this to yourself—you ought to do to 
1 seeing protect the cash value of your trees, is to secure the advice and sugges- 

; tions of a Davey Tree Surgeon. A careful examination of your trees” 
will be made by appointment. : 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO,, Inc., 507 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with "oC connections in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Write nearest office 


Permanent representatives located at_ Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. L., hee N, J., Harrisburg, Balti- 
ia in ile, Mil. 
jitere 


back?” JOHN DAVEY 
inna ‘Father of Tree Surgery 


swered, more, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, cinnati, Louisvi 
in her St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address: 252 Laugatc’ 
est, Montreal. 


TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon ts in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public i cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 
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CistripuTEO BY 
WaTKInS 


LAND, OHIO. 


THE GENU 
FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 
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PROPER Shampoo ing is what makes beautiful hair. It 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading ‘motion 
WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug store. 
A four ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children. 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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An Instant’s Beauty May 
Mean Lasting Happiness 


It may take but an instant to capture love—an instant 
of flashing beauty, of healthful, glowing color—such as 
the “C lete Pompeian Beauty Toilette” gives. The 
woman who knows this secret looks confidently into the 
future and sees only happiness. 


First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work 
this softening, vanishing cream well into the skin, so that 
the powder will not stick in spots. Now the Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and captivating 
perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. 
This touch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty 
and makes your eyes seem darker and more lustrous. 
“resto! What a change in a few moments. ‘‘Don’t 


Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian.’’ 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, Pom- 


eian DAY Cream or Pompeian 

LOOM may be used separately or 
tugether. Sold by your druggist at 50c 
for each article. Guaranteed by the 
makers of the well-known uneien 
MASSAGE Sec Pompeian ! NIGHT 
Cream and P HAIR M 


THE POMPEIAN CO. 
2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentl Enclosed 
your ONE-HA Powder snd PANEL 
° lo member of my family 
ol er. 


Name 


Goorantse=The | Name Pom 42 on a package guarantees that the contents 
are pure and beneficial. ¢ Pompeian Company at Cleveland, Ohio, wi 
cheerfully refund the full purchase price if you are not comnpletely catiohed. 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND PANEL OFFER 
(Positively only one to a family) 

ie BAU TY Bawd only in a family, we will send a special box of Pompeian 
wder (containing exactly one-half regular 50c package), a 

Pies Girl Art Panel (28 inches long and in beautiful colors), and samples 

of DAY Cream and BLOOM for only two dimes. Many interesting beauty 

experiments can be made with the samples. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ficah shade sent unlean white or brunette requested, 
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Through Silk’’ 


tee rare fragrance of Pussywil- 
low has charm and gives charm. 


This almost invisible face powder 
marks the highest achievement of the 
house of Henry Tetlow since its 
beginning seventy years ago. 


Many, many women say Pussy- 
willow is the perfect powder. Soft, 
smooth, pure, and it stays on until 
you want it off. | 


Your choice of shades — white, 
flesh, pink, cream and brunette. 
50 cents the box. 


Free Sample on Request 
or miniature box sent for adime. (State shade wanted.) 
illow Powder Tablets, compact powder in 
white and flesh. 


Paussywillow Rouge in dark, medium and rose. 
Both in purse-size vanity box with puff. 50 cents 
each. Now obtainable at your dealers. ; 


_ Paussywillow Tale de Luxe will be ready soon td 
meet the many calls for it. 


HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 
Established 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 


195 Henry Tetlow Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Violet Eyes 


(Continued from page 64) 


have got to old Benjamin’s ears. When he 
returned from New York, he stamped round 
the place a day or two, and then an- 
nounced that it had come to his ears that 
some of his employees were referring to 
him as ‘“‘the old buccaneer.”” It was plain 
his feeling were annoyed. 

“T want you all to understand I got my 
troubles as well as you,” he roared at the 
men in the packing-room one morning. 
“And, furthermore, I got an ulcerated 
stomach, and for two cents I’d nail the 
front doors of this place tighter’n a stone 
and go to a sanitarium for my few remain- 
ing years. I’m terrible tired, anyway, of 
hat-seasons. It’s mostly for your sakes 
I’ve hung on.” 

Hettie Frywell said resentfully she saw 
her pianola going back where it came from, 
and one day pointedly refused to speak to ‘ ae 
Dol And of the married 
men in the shipping- and packing-rooms H E 50 
began to look worried. But it must be ad- ere A) an xtra $ ’ race 
mitted that, for the most part throughout 
the establishment, there hung an exhila- —I’m making real money now: 
rating expectation of momentous happen- Seanad 
ings that might not be desirable but 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been 


would be—dramatic. promoted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra 

Dol Springer laughed at the married men money is yours. Justa little reward for urging me to study at home. 
and smiled at Hettie. And wondered | ff The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 
lightly to several if Benjamin Benwell had to the firm and there’s more money coming soon. We’re starting 
the place decorated with dictographs. up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!” 


“No,” said Daniel Tailor positively. 
Benjamin Benwell was trimming expenses _ Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost of living 
so close these days that he barked when he is mounting month by month. You can’t get along on what you have been 


to fave pelvete’ making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 
typewriter repaired. He —Daniel— knew Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there 


tech alucat the Benwell teste to have is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do*some 
; one thing well and employers will be ean our — — 


any expenditure for dictographs slipped | iad to De INTERNATIO HOO 
past him. “No,” said Daniel contemptu- SOX SCRANTON. 
ously. Some loud voice had simply sailed - x Fxplain, without obligating me, how ean for 
through a partition or up an elevator shaft You can get the training that will ELECTRICAL ENGINEER BC)SALESMANSHIP 
to the old man’s quick ears. repare you for the position you want Electric Lighting and Iss, ADVERTISING 
le ing jow 
“And you better keep careful,” warned ped it Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Daniel. ‘That old man’s a man of his fini ° get it without sac- MECHANICAL ENGINEER Reilroad Trainman 
: : rificing a day or a dollar from your Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
word. And his stomach bothers him a lot. resent occupation. You can get it at Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Myself—I don’t care. I’m like Sam—I ome, in spare time, through the Inter- | JGesEngine Operating | Cstencgrapher sed Tyrtat - 
got savings.” national Correspondence Schools. Surveying and Mapping [LJTRAFFIG MANAGER 
was the next day that Norma’s uncle | itis the business of the | 
in Iowa telegraphed for her—he was sick in just your circumstances for better positions comp Ley , GOOD ENGLISH 
inbed. As she went, Hettie Frywell grim- at better pay. They have been doing it for } MARCHITECT Gommen Behool Subjects 
| 28 years. They have helped two million other jContractor and Builder Mathematics 
ig ask k men and women. They are training over Arehite ctnral Drafteman SERVICE 
orma, as a favor I ask you to as| ,000 now. Every day many students write 1 Engine  Grenlaan eadineme 
Dol not—not to start anything while won. FLUMMING AND HEATING 
you’re gone—as a favor to a woman that’s Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE [Breses* 
” You have the same chance they had. What HEMIST Poultry Raising 


=. with you are you going to do with it? Can you afford 


half thought of asking him that, any- to how | 
’ m east finding out what the I. C. S. can do for Present’ 
way,” Norma returned absently. you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- | 
out obligating yourself in any way, simply | gireet 
Ill mark and mail this coupon. | and No. 


State. 


THE next Wednesday, Norma got back 


late in the forenoon. Rather quiet—in a 
black, too—her uncle was buried Sunday. ll eS Lend Me Three 
From the coat-room she did not hurry | Siig » Feet of Floor Space 


straight to her chair at the work-table. Sh Sa d Bes ° 
aturally. They had been separated over ; ; 9 l Cc e 
Pll Cut Your Ice Bills 


a week—a long time when.you are young 
RDER a beautiful Prost Refrigerator on = 
e i show you a real quality refrigerator—one that holds the tem 
ki ound him near the door of the ture without eating its head off in ice. The only round whiteenamel. 
packing-room opening into stock- refrigerator on earth. Revolving shelves cave room inside and ou grana- 
toom, checking a mammoth order of straws fated cork, crystal glass water cooler, easy £0 ll a 


fi tated crystal glass water 
buyer. It happened that shipments. "any 26.60 brings White Frost 

WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. ig 

the midst of a tense-cared circle of other 776N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan era or 
lunchers, just what came to pass. 
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; - “T heard it all,” said Hettie firmly; “so 
yield no one can ever tell me one word about 
dinary suspender. Presidents, without pull or strain, I fue! SN | the ins and the outs of the matter. And— 
on cipthing | | if I hadn’t heard it with my own ears, I 
trousers right always. yf \ dunno as I would have believed it. I was 
You cannot know the satistaction ot being comfortably dressed | standing at the ornament-shelves right near’ 
is the reason you should be sure the name “President” ison the [| ——gaggmenaly/ Yom | the door, trying to find some coral cabo- 
| if | chons for those gray-net turbans for the 
— Wussel sisters, of Jerusalem, Ohio—you 
Bo lal abel | know they’re always writing in a complaint 
SHIRLEY, MASS. ViVi pi MM) “SS @ | that their stuff ain’t as stylish as the cata- 
| logue says they’ll be——” 

“We don’t care anything about the 
Wussel sisters,” said Mary Helm impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Keep to Norma and——” 

‘Well, as I was saying, I was standing 
right there where I could hear and see— 
through the crack of the door. And I saw 
Norma scoot in, real pink-cheeked like she 
always is after a spell on her uncle’s 
farm—only, this time kind of sober-eyed 
on account of him dying—and dance up 
to Dol, who had his arms full of liséré 
toques. And while my eyesight ain’t what 
it was before threading needles these 
twenty and more years, my hearing is real 
good. But”—Hettie glanced round elo- 
quently at her listeners—‘“‘but if I’d been 
two-thirds stone-deaf, I could ’a’ heard 
what she said—her voice was like a 
whistle the day everybody but Germany 
won the armistice. 

‘what do you think? Uncle eft me 
ate his farm—all of it—just as it stands!’ 
Extra Heavy “*His farm?’ said Dol, putting two tur- 
bans idle under one arm and putting the 
other round her and kissing her after he’d 
looked to see none of the other men was 
in sight. 

“<“Two hundred acres!’ cried she. ‘And 
cows and chickens and pigs. And wheat 
field and orchard. And barns and a 


S E X O L O G Y house. Only eight rooms, but an eight- 
roomed house is a fair-sized one.’ And Dol, 
Black Be cee, by William H. —- — he kissed her again while he said slowly, 
e | im i ar lesome ?? 
Don’t buy an ordinary bicycle. Get “*You don’t mean it, Norma: 
the Black Beauty—factory direct; Freight K a Young Man Should Have. Isn’t it grand?’ she wanted to know. 
prem pene they ge yew fe i Knowiedge a Young Husband Should Have. “<Tt certainly is a lot of luck,’ he said. 
Flue year fuarantee, Knowledge a Father Should Have. son, =| ‘I didn’t know I’d picked out a fair-sized 
See the wheel before paying a cent 
Get our Catalog; select your Yous Norma—she giggled and squeezed his 
Mother Shoold Have, arm. Which sort of surprised me,” said 
iti Months a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 2] Hettie meditatively. “Norma ain’t a 
ance, then $1 a week. Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. giggling person oug are say 0 
Sundries $<.°"Lowest fn the WY PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA.,PA. 2| hundred acres and all that live stock 
country. Tires, lamps, horns, etc. RauQussEtausenencecnaeancennccceececesecssgess! would sort of unsettle any one’s disposi- 
verything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. . : A 
~ < HAVERFORD CYCLE co. Raise Hares for Us (tion. But she went on, in a serious enough 
Dept. 167, Philadelphia | voice, ‘And, Dol, a man from the county- 
: monty old, Contracts, Booklets, et. seat offered me, before I’d got my hat off 
le 


zi. after the funeral, ten thousand dollars for 
hersen Rabbit Co.; Dept. 61 Aurora; Colorado | it as it stands!’ 

did?’ said Dol. ‘And—and are you 
going to sell it to him, Norma?’ 

“Of course!’ said she, with a sort of 
little excited jump up and down. ‘Of course, 
Dol dearest! And then we can——’” 

Hettie paused and fixed her circle of 
listeners with a mournful and disgusted eye. 

“T knew what was coming,” she groaned. 
“Right then I could guess what was com- 

ing—before ever that foolish girl said 
“And then we can wha 
Hudson River by Daylight we can do just what you've § 
Each turn discloses new views of rolling hills and towering mountains. Each mile to de, 
of river-shore presents a more delightful picture. Through service between en wanting to do, hall = ’ 
New York and Albany as well as ideal one-day outings. Daily including Sun- | | wake the world up, rent a when “ 
. day. Season opens May 24th. © # | want to, print leaflets and pamphlets 
° e Desbrosses Street Pier O-oh! ‘Think of all those leaflets and 
Hudson River Day Line New York City | | pamphlets we can get printed out of ten 
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>: 
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The date 


the 


In just a few years you will ask: 


This picture of John, was it made before or after the war? And 
this of little Mary taking her first toddling steps—how old was she 
then? 


How those snap-shots, made on our trip to the Yellowstone bring 
it all back to us, except the date, —when did we go? 


Grandmother before the fireplace with her knitting, growing old 
gently and gracefully — how old was she? It is so annoying not to 
remember. 


Time plays the mischief with memory — but with the daze on the 


film you may laugh at his tricks. All folding Kodaks and folding 
Brownies are now auzographic and, with autographic film, provide the 
means for dating and titling each negative as you make it. It is all 
done in a few seconds, is as simple as “‘ pressing the button’’ and 
though it may not seem so at the moment, a daze is always worth while. 


And there is no extra charge for autographic film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Kedak catalog free 


at your dealer's er Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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, summer camp or town house, whether the water is hard or soft, 
A careful girls agree that the most easily used and effective hair 
cleanser is— 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which gives such massy fluffiness that the hair aprears much heavier 
than it really is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and 
softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. It is so easy to use 
and so effective that it has been for years the favorite of all who want 
to bring out the natural beauty of their hair. Canthrox, the hair beau- 
| tifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely removes all dandruff, 
excess oil and dirt. 

For Sale at All Druggists’ 


It costs about three (3). cents a shampoo. No gooi hair wash costs less; none is more easily used. 
A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—To show the merits of Canthrox ani to prove that it is in all ways 
the most effe:tive hair wash, we send one perfect shampo> free to any address upon receipt of 
three cents for postage. 


| H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 298, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Aspirin 


letter —seldom honest, sometimes 
and always a thing to beware of. 


TABLETS CAPSULES 


Tin pocket boxesof 12 Sealed packages of 12 
Bottles of 24 Sealed packages of 24 
Bottles of 100 [R Sealed bottles of 100 


Marked with the Bayer-Cross 
for Your Additional Protectio 


The trade-mark “Aspirin” (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) is a guarantee that the monoaceticacid- 
ester of salicylicacid in these tablets and capsules is of the reliable Bayer manufacture. 
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“Yes—that girl said just that!” Hettie 
turned wrathful, elderly, near-sighted gray 
eyes on her listeners. ‘Ten thousand good 
dollars—for leaflets and pamphlets! But 
I must give Dol credit. He said right 
away he couldn’t do a thing like that— 
take all her money for such a purpose, 
and maybe in years later she’d regret it. 

““Dol,’ Norma said reproachfully, rolling 
her violet eyes up at him as sorrowful as 
if he’d been stealing her money instead of 
refusing it, ‘I’d never, never, regret any- 
thing. Why, dearest, when I went out 
and looked at poor dead uncle Ed’s cows, 
I said right away to myself, “Every one 
of those broad, brindled backs is good for 
a month’s rent of a hall where Dol and 
Gus and all the rest can palaver—I mean 
talk matters of moment. No more sneak- 
ing up to old Benjamin’s roof while he’s 
out of town.”’ 

““How many cows did your uncle have?’ 
asked Dol, in an odd voice. 

““*Nineteen,’ said Norma. ‘AIl good 
milch cows, the hired man said, too. And 
then when I went over and looked at the 
pigs snoozling sour milk at those great 
troughs, I said to them, “Every one of you 
dirty black beauties is good for——’’’ 

“How many pigs did your uncle have?’ 
asked Dol, interrupting her. 

““Fighty-one,’ said Norma. ‘And then 
there’s the chickens. Every time I threw 
a kernel of corn to an Orpington, I said, 
“Old girl, you’re legal tender for a dozen 
pamphlets——’””’ 

“How many chickens are there?’ asked 
Dol, kind of calculating like. 

“Norma said absently, ‘About a hun- 
dred,’ and went on eagerly; ‘and then 
there’s the orchard and the winter wheat. 
I said beside that field, “Every Jittle green 
leaf is good for a leaflet--—’’’ 

“Dol absently wanted to know how 
many acres there was in wheat, and she 


| told him. And I'll give him some more 


credit. He says, sort of frowning, ‘Norma, 
you’re a darling, generous girl, but I don’t 
believe you’ve thought this over long 
enough——’ 

“Ves, I have, Dol! and, anyway, I 
don’t have to think it over!’ 

“And the silly, sacrificing way that girl 
softly smiled up at him!” Hettie Frywell 
groaned again, and snorted also. “It was 
all I could do to hold myself behind that 
stock-room door and not take a hand in 
that conversation. I thought to myself, 
‘The folks that the good Lord gives good 
money to!’. 

“But Dol, he said, sort of shaking his 
black head, ‘But your uncle—vour uncle 
might not like you to be devoting his 
money this way——’ 

“‘QOh,’ said that foolish Norma, ‘I kind 
of think he’d be glad. When his orchard 
got to bearing, he put up a sign that passers- 
by could have all they wanted to eat.’ 

“Tid he?’ said Dol. ‘Well, he might do 
that and still not— What kind of apples 
is there mostly?’ 

“*Baldwins and Duchess,’ said Norma. 
‘Dol, we can start organizing right to- 
night. There’s a hall on North Clark 
Street we could get for twenty dollars 
for two hours——’ 

“Oh, well,’ said he, a bit slow, ‘we 
don’t exactly have to rush matters. This 
is your first night back, and I’d like just 
you, darling, after not seeing you for s0 
long 

“Norma smiled up at him, perfectly 
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The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe 


and Cigarette 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
+ a dash of Chocolate 


Nose Knows" 
The New “Tea-Foil’’ Package 


is the most popular innovation of many years 
in smoking tobacco packages. Smokers are 
with its many advantages. 4 
Handier—fits the pocket. Nodigging 
the tobacco out with the fingers. @ 
Keeps the pure fr ee 
Tuxedo to the last pipeful. y 
Notquiteas muchtobacco 
as in the tin, but — 


—the tightest, thinnest, finest 

strongest cigarette papers in all the world. 

Roll a Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 
x 
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agreeable. ‘Just as yousay, Dol. I only 
thought——’ 
“*Baldwins and Duchess are both good 
apples,’ said Dol, sort of absently. 
“<Ves, they are,’ agreed Norma. ‘I was ; 


thinking that we could get organized just 


as soon as you like, Dol. You will be 
president of course, and maybe Gus 
Dineen treasurer——’” 
Hettie Frywell paused while she gath- 


ered up some crumbs that had fallen near 
a white-faille brim. 


“T didn’t have a real good view of all 
of the two of ’em, through that door- 
x,” she said meditatively. “But I 


crack,’ 
heard Dol say thoughtfully to Norma: 
| i : AVery ‘Dear, I really don’t know as Gus would 
| Agsreeable be my choice for treasurer. I’ve nothing 
st against Gus, you understand. But I hardly 


Aperient 


think he’s just the person to handle money 
wisely and carefully.’ 

“Norma was as sweet as a young fly 
swimming in sirup. She broke in tenderly 
right away that it didn’t make a bit of 
difference to her who was elected to any 
office except the presidency. And she added 
sweetly that it didn’t either make a lot 
of difference if the money wasn’t handled 
real careful. She and Dol would just let 
the wogld know that they would share 
with others. Let it be scattered to help 
humanity. 

“*Well,’ Dol said hastily at that—I will 
say he had a little sense if she didn’t!” 
sniffed Hettie. ‘‘Well,’ he says, ‘that’s 
noble of you, Norma. But I’m afraid 
there’s lots of folks that wouldn’t under- 
stand us. And there’s be no merit in being 
wasteful, especially when your uncle must 
have worked pretty hard to get it.’ 

“Norma says, ‘Just as you say, Dol 
dear.’ I got real tired of hearing her say 
that over and over,” sniffed Hettie, attack- 
ing another sandwich. “And then she 
repeated—oh, the silliness of her!—‘Dol 
dear, I’ll send a telegram this afternoon 
to the man that he can have the farm for 
that price, and we’ll get the money ina 
few days, and then 

“T could almost swear,” said Hettie, 
slowly, “that Dol jumped when she said 
that. And at once he told her, ‘Norma 
dearest, you mustn’t rush the matter this 
way. Iwon’t permit you. You're carried 
away by your generosity, and_ perhaps 


later you'd 
S E X U A L — “Bol, you’re talking perfectly foolish,’ 


KNOWLEDGE said she, taking hold of his arm again 


320Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth | {20d leaning her head against it. Norma’s 

By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. got awful pretty hair, I will say,” said 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN }|/Hettie. “Dol, he looked down at it—I 
Whatevery young manand i, [|saw him. She went on fast as she could 
What every young husband and talk: ‘We’re going to take every cent of 

and spend it as you’ve always said you’d 
spend money. We’re not going to hang 
onto iti——’ 

““Norma darling,’ said Dol, with a small 
frown, ‘I don’t want to hurt you, but I 
don’t know as everyone would thank you 
for trying to enlighten them. People are 
a funny lot. Why, I dare say you could 
take fifty thousand dollars and throw it 
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corrects digestive disorders naturally and its taste and 
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should carry a bottle of Eno's. Al all druggists. 
Prepared by J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 
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Just You Ride > 


More Than Half a Million 
Motorists Now Praise It 


Essex 


No other proof is needed to win you to it. 

Thousands have placed their order upon the 
demonstration revealed in a short ride. 

Its performance is so convincing that one is not 
left with indecision as to its value. 


Consider What 
Thousands Say 


On every hand you hear praise for the Essex. 

Its newness created an interest that sent hun- 
dreds of thousands to Essex stores to see it. On 
the first day more than 5,000 rode and were won 
by its performance. 

Every day of the past four months has seen a 
swelling tide of admiration until now all are saying 
the finest things for it. 


What Is It 
That They Admire? 


Is it performance or appearance—low cost or 
economy of operation? 

One speaks of one quality, another of some other 
feature. 

That is accounted for by the experience those 
persons have had with other cars. 


The man who has owned a good light weight 
car recognizes in the Essex a wider power range. 
He sees a complete car. It has features he had 
never hoped to obtain in any car selling within 
his price range. 

The man experienced with fine cars sees in the 
Essex an equal quality to that with which he is 
accustomed but at an immense saving in operating 
and maintenance cost. 


It Has Appealed 
To All Motorists 


Interest in the Fssex has come from all classes 
of motorists. 

That proves the fulfilment of the aim of its 
builders. They intended it should be the car that 
would embody all the advantages of the two ac- 
cepted types of cars. 

It should have lightness as well as durability— 
performance as well as low first cost—easy riding 
qualities as well as economy of operation. 

They did not sacrifice the advantages of either 
—they combined them. 

That is what all have recognized. 

It is what we want you to know and thus our 
statement “Just you ride in an Essex.” 


$1395 
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it was my money, I don’t know 
quite what I’d do,’ he said. His voice 
sounded honest, too,” asserted Hettie, with 
a nod. ‘“‘I really can’t say, Norma,’ he 
declared; ‘but I know I wouldn’t let you 
throw yours away—well, spend it for a 
= visionary purpose. It would always be on 
: my conscience, Norma darling.’ 
“Oh, well, Dol, I wouldn’t want you 


““‘OQh’—she hesitated—‘oh, no!’ 

““* A good farm is a good farm,’ said he, 
still absent like. ‘I don’t know but what 
taking care of it would be as good a way 
of enlightening— But maybe, dear, you 
wouldn’t care to live on a farm?’” 

Hettie Frywell paused here and sent a 
grim, mystified glance round the table of 
listeners. “I guess every one of you has 
heard Norma Brody say a thousand times 
if she’d said it once that she couldn’t abide 
life on that farm of her uncle’s?” 

A circling nod of assent answered her. 

“Well,” said Hettie, “when Dol Springer 
said that, Norma said like a shot, ‘Dear, 
I could be happy on a farm in Arch- 
angel—with you!’” 

The circling nod gave place to an in- 
credulous, circling, ““O-oh!” 

“T wish I’d heard her!’’ gasped Mary 
Helm. 

“She said it!” said Hettie. 

“T wonder—” began Mary Helm, then 
paused. 

“T’ve been wondering, too,” admitted 
Hettie grimly. “You see I was still there 
when Norma left Dol. And you all know 
that mirror at the end of the passage? 
Norma stopped at it to fix her hair. And 
while she fixed it—” — halted be 

: rhetorical effect. ‘‘ My eyesight ain’t what 
Diamond for Ciamination, expres pre- it used to be”—musingly—“ but she 
at was looking in that mirror, I could swear 
Price and ‘keep its balance divided into 10 Bt) her Jeft eyelid drooped at itself.” 
& ee Bis Hettie gathered up the last crumbs of a 

£y sandwich. 

“You know there’s this about violet 
eyes,” she said reflectively: “You never 
can tell whether they’re just pretty—or 
deep.” ‘ 
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Brunette 
White 


fy = to do anything you’d brood over and 
/ E maybe worry,’ said she slowly. ‘And if 
— E.xquisite you think we better keep it——’ 

q | “¢The money,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘the 
Nadine Face Powder | —you—do you think your uncle might rE 
not be hurt because you sold his farm so E 
A complexion powder of exquis- | quick?” 
itely delicate odor and texture | “‘T wonder if he would,’ said she. I E 
| which holds its charm throughout | couldn’t see her face at all,” interpolated E 
the day, imparting to the skin that | Hettie. ‘But in eight years I know most 5 
jm — = and refinement so tones of Norma Brody’s voice—I wish I B| 
could have seen her face. | 
adine Face Powder is cooling, re- “*Baldwin and Duchess are good ap- =] 
ples,’ Dol then said, real slow and thinking 
ot \ return of discolorations. Leaves the like 2 
1 skin soft and smooth as rose petals. ‘ : =) 
“Ves, they are. And the hired man 
4 e, = 
beautifies said there was going to be a bumper crop = 
eee | Price refunded if not entirely pleased. this year,’ said Norma. =| 
Sold in Green Boxes Only you real set on selling it right 
At leading toilet counters or by mail, 50c. away, Norma?’ Dol then wanted to know é 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY absent jike. = 
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changed at a yearly increased value of 714%. 
sk us about this Profit 

Plan and for YOUR catalog, No. 88M— 

IT’S FREE! 


Notice To SusscriBers—If your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you prompily 
on the roth of the month, do not assume that 
it has been lost in transit. Labor-shortage 
and other conditions impede the handling 
of mail-matter and cause unavoidable delays 
in transportation. Therefore, in the event 
of the magazine’s non-arrival on the roth, 
subscribers are advised to wait a few days 
before writing us, for by that time it will 
probably be in their hands. 


. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. \ 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 
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PERIOD FURNITURE 


ohn fame of such designers as Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton endures like 
the fame of Shakespeare. The genius of these 
old masters wrought so great an artistry and 
grace in the furniture which they created that 
cultured people today insist upon its repro- 
duction or adaptation for modern needs. 

The history of artistic furniture design began 
several hundred years ago and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that it ended with the 
eighteenth century. Progressive phonograph 
manufacturers for several years have offered 
their phonographs in expensive period cabinets 
running into thousands of dollars in cost. The 


Edison Laboratories reproduced various famous 
cabinets at prices ranging as high as six thousand 
doilars, 

It was characteristic of Mr. Edison that he 
said: “If period cabinets are desired by people 
who are willing to pay several thousand dollars 
for an Edison Phonograph, why not put all 
Edison Phonographs into period cases and let 
everyone have the best there is in cabinet design?” 

Mr. Edison’s word is law at the Edison 
Laboratories. Henceforth (with the exception 
of two models designed for summer cottages) 
each and every New Edison—no matter what 
its price—will be encased in a period cabinet. 


The NEW EDISON 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York City 


25 June, 1919 


HESE wonderful new mod- 
erately priced Edison period 
models will be on exhibition 
for the benefit of the furniture 
lovers of New York City and 
vicinity, ten A. M. to five P. 
M. June 25th. Those who do 
not live in the Greater New 
York district will find their 
Edison dealer glad to give 
full information concerning the 
new models. 

Our new de luxe catalog, a 
complimentary copy of the 
magazine Along 
and the booklet What the 
Critics Say will be sent you 
from the Edison Laboratories 
upon request. 


| 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


can now be obtained in artistic and 
authoritative period cabinets from 
$155 to $6000. The new line of 
moderately priced period models 
ranges from $155 to $300. NOTE: 
When you buy the New Edison in 
Mahogany, you get genuine mahog- 
any and when you purchase it in 
oak, you get selected quarter sawed 
white oak of the highest quality. 

The Official Laboratory Model, 
also known as “The Three Million 
Dollar Phonograph,” sells at $285. 
It is furnished in Chippendale or 
William and Mary, at the election 
of the purchaser. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


The above prices are United States prices. 


MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
of New York City 
MERICA'S most celebrated de- 


signer of household interiors has~ 


placed the stamp of her approval on 
these new cabinets : 

“The period cabinets which Mr. 
Edison has adopted for his phonographs 
are in pleasant contrast to the rather 
grotesque cases which one so frequently 
sees. From the characteristically di- 
minutive and graceful Heppelwhite to 
the costly replicas of historic pieces, the 
superior furniture value of Edison cabi- 
nets can scarcely fail to impress the 
lover of good furniture.” - 
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Calluses on Bottom of Feet 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, also corns between tie toes and the 
*thard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 


Costs Only a Few Cents — Try It! 


Tiny ‘bottles of Freezone, sufficient to | 
clear your feet of every corn and callus, 
cost only a few cents—at drug stores. 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a 
touchy corn or a callus, instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift that bothersome 
corn or callus right off, root and all, with 
No pain at all! 
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the monuments that had been builded by 
the people whom he had seen at play to- 
night. New York could be gay, but, in 
the chill dawn after a night of revelry, one 
was more conscious of New York’s ability 
to work than of its penchant for play. 

He drew in a last breath of air and 
entered the hotel. It was overheated; he 
had hardly reached the elevator before the 
headache that had been threatening him 
arrived. He was nodding when he reached 
his door. i 

He had always been a methodical sort 
of person, and the army had accentuated 
this trait in him. Always he placed his 
effects in an orderly row upon his dresser 
—pocketbook, fountain pen, keys, money. 
He grimaced as he counted the latter. Less 
than three dollars! Suddenly blur left the 
recollections of the evening. Events stood 
out sharply. He-had borrowed a hundred 
dollars from Jimmy Ladd. Well, after all, 
he needn’t repay that immediately. As 
for his hotel bill, he could pawn his wrist- 
watch. His face grew suddenly blank as 
his fingers, dipping inio his waistcoat 
pocket, failed to encounter Eileen Elsing’s 
pin. Slowly, then frantically, he searched 
his other pockets. It was gone! He sat 
down on the edge of the bed. What was 
it the girl had said? That she would hate 
to ask him to replace it? He exhaled 
heavily. That meant that she would not 
hesitate to do so, if he remembered cor- 
rectly the expression in her eyes. 

But even if she didn’t ask him to replace 
it, how long would he be content to remain 
under any obligation to a girl who flirted 
with one man, kissed him, while she was 
cold-bloodedly planning to marry, for 
money, another man twice her age? 

He stared down between his knees.’ 
Something protruded from under the bed. 
He pulled it out. It was a worn, canvas- 
covered steamer-trunk, small, unfashion- 
able. A porter, doubtless, had put it in his 
room by mistake. Savagely he kicked at 
the unoffending box. It disappeared under 
the bed. To-morrow he’d notify the office— 
He’d lost Eileen Elsing’s pin. That was 
the only thought of which he was capable. 
He wondered what it was worth? A thou- 
sand dollars? It was long before uneasy 
slumber came to him. 


ll 


Pan is the most vital thing in the 
world. If conscience worked directly upon 
anatomy, there would be fewer sinners. 
That is why drunkards are alweys much 
more remorseful than burglars. Drunkards 
are certain to pay within twenty-four 
hours. Burglars mav escape for years. 

Baird had slept heavily. But now, as 
he painfully opened his eyelids, he was 
sure that he had not slept more than half 
an hour, although his wrist-watch told 
him that it was almost two o’clock. Only 
the sternest critic would have accused him 
of having been intoxicated last night, bui— 
memory was a bit inactive, and his limbs 
ached. Intoxicated or not, he had drunk 
too much. 

He’d missed his train home. But that 
could hardly be blamed to liquor. He'd 
decided to miss it before he’d had a single 
drink. Because a girl, of a sort different 
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a in wins 


‘A healthy radiant skin wins admiration and attention, but many 
an otherwise attractive girl finds herself a “failure” because of a poor 
complexion. If your skin is not fresh, smooth and glowing, see if 
the daily use of Resinol Soap will not improve it. Sika tee-oll doe: 

To adopt Resinol Soap for the toilet The qualities in Resinol Soap which gists and dealers in 
usually means that tendencyto blotches are so effective in clearing poor com- toilet goods. © For 
is lessened, redness and roughness dis- plexions, are equally dependable for free trial, write 
appear, and the complexion becomes protecting delicate skins from the havoc Dept. A-51, Resinol; 
told clearer, fresher and more velvety. of summer sun, wind, dust and heat. Baltimore, Md. 
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You can—I know it. 
For what 87,000 other wo- 


men have done you can do. 

I teach you how to sit, stand . 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant oital- 
ity—courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 


I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


You can be well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. I 
you are troubled with any of 
the following—or any other ailments — write me. 
Indigestion Torpid Liver Poor Circulation 
Nervousness Constipation Malassimilation 
My 16 years’ work has won the endorsement of leading 
physicians. Write me. Your letter will be held in absolute 
confidence, and you will be under no obligations. Write 
today, before you forget. I will gladly send yous my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to stand or walk correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 42, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men 


from any he had hitherto known, intrigued 
him, he had stayed over. 

A girl of a different sort. Yes; she was 
all of that. She was the sort who willingly 
exchanged her youth and beauty for 
money. He sneered at himself. What 
difference did it make to him? 

Suddenly he closed his eyes; memory 
was less sluggish. Brilliantly, despite his 
lids, there danced before his eyes a pin— 
of platinum—from which glistened nine 
diamonds. Memory was racing now. 
How she had hesitated when she said that 
an aunt had given it to her! Aunt! 

But what difference did it rake to him 
who had given it to her? Except that, of 
course, he would be even rrore anxious 
io replace a gift from Blackrar than one 
from an aunt. Why, he did not know. 
It was just so. Hurt, angry pride made 
him forget, for the moment, his aches. 

What an ass he’d rade of hirself last 
night! The hundred dollars that he had 
borrowed from Ladd, the pin that he’d lost 
—for the moment he waved these rratters 
aside, while memory brooded bitterly upon 
his attitude toward Eileen Flsing. He 
supposed the girl flattered herself that she’d 
made a conquest. He sat up in bed and 
swung his feet to the floor. 

A cold bath, breakfast, the raising of 
some money on his watch— On the floor, 
right at his foot, was a bill. His brows 
drew together as he bent over and picked 
it up. A hundred-dollar bill! Where on 
earth— Ladd, had given him a hundred. 
But he had spent that. His own hundred- 
dollar bill had been slipped into the 
waitress’s stocking at the Central. But 


had it? He’d been drinking. He might 
easily have made a mistake. And when 
he’d turned in last night, perhaps he 


hadn’t been as methodically careful as he 
imagined. He had doubtless dropped this 
on the floor. His telephone-bell rang. 
The bill clutched in his hand, he walked 


to the instrument. 

“Good-morning, Indian! How you 
feeling?” It was Jimmy Ladd, as cheerful 
as though his last night’s festivities had 
had milk as their inspirational base. 

“Sort of so-so,” said Baird. 

“You ran out on us,” accused Ladd. 

“Tt was a bit too strong for me,” 
apologized Baird. 

“For you? Not if you got into the 
proper training, old top. I think you’ve 
an honest-to-God ‘talent for being a rum- 
hound, Rod. Of course, you’re out of 
practise and all that, but you have a way 
of leaping at the old juice, and enveloping 
it, and making it feel at home that I envy.” 

“Was I as bad as that?” asked Baird. 

Ladd laughed. 

“’Course not. Except for a minute or 
two, when I thought you’d pull Blackmar 
apart to see what made him tick.” 

“What does make him tick?” demanded 
Baird. 

“He doesn’t. He shrieks to heaven. 
It’s the kale that does it for him. Do you 
suppose Eileen Elsing could hear him it it 
wasn’t for that?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Miss Elsing.” 

The laugh that came over the wire was 
extremely distasteful to him. 

“Why try to deceive your uncle James?”’ 
demanded Ladd. “Why, if I introduced 
a man to Eileen and he didn’t spend at 
least a week doing nothing else but think 
ot her, I’d drop his acquaintance! There’d 
be something wrong with that man.” 
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“Oh, she’s very nice,” said Baird shortly. 

““WVery nice!’”’ mimicked Ladd. 
a perfect corker—that’s what Eileen is!” 

“And is going to marry a man for his 
money,” sneered Baird. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” argued Ladd. 
“Blackmar’s kept out of jail so far, and 
he has a remarkable taste in neckties. And 
a man who can make eight or ten millions 
isn’t exactly a human zero.” 

“T suppose not,” said Baird stiffly. 

“Had breakfast?” demanded Ladd ab- 
ruptly. 

“Just woke up.” 

“Then I'll core over and you can w 
on my shoulcer about Eileen, and TH 
weep on yours.’ 

It was rather crude of Jimmy to harp 
on Miss Elsing, but still Baird supposed 
that ke had given cavse for it. 

“What are you weeping about?” he 
demanded. 

“Me?” lLadd’s laugh was not quite as 
care-free now. “Have I ever, Roddy me 
buck, intimated that my esteemed father 
is no unchastened hellion?” 

“T think that you once said that he’d 
rather chase up a church aisle than Broad- 
way,” answered Baird. 

“You quote me accurately,” declared 
Ladd. ‘‘And perhaps, in some moment 
of girlish confidence, I have painted a 
portrait of myself in the character of the 
erring son.” 

“I seem to remember something like 
that,” admitted Baird. 

“Yea, bo! ‘Never darken my door 
again!’ That’s father. He used to be 
able to repeat it backward. And then I 
joined the army. Forgiven? - I almost 
drowned beneath his forgiveness. And then 
I returned from France, and got my dis- 
charge, and the glamour wore off when! 
dallied with the grape, and—well, father 
delivered his famous lecture again this 
morning. I am no longer Little Sunshine, 
the Hero Heir. I am Door-Darkener, the 
Profligate. He happened to be slumbering 
lightly this morning when I crashed into 
the ancestral mansion, and he even neg- 
lected the office to-day, in order that he 
might parentally pry open my eyes. I’ve 
forgotten the verbiage of the ultimatum, 
but the gist of it is: ‘On your way!’ Bless 
his dear old heart, I’m a fearful rotter, and 
in three or four days, when he’s begun to 
miss me, 1’ll trot home and explain to him 
that New Year’s doesn’t happen often, and 
isn’t going to happen at all if the Prohibi- 
tionists get their way. But I’ve talked 
enough. I’ll ke over in twenty minutes.” 

Baird’s mouth was hard as he hung up 
the telephone. Jimmy hadn’t said %, 
hadn’t even hinted it, but the intimation 
was there. Ladd could use the hundred 
that he had loaned Baird last night. 
Jimmy would never be crude enough to 
say so, but—-Paird was glad that he had 
not tipped the waitress so generously last 
night. Thank heaven that he could settle 
the debt to Jimmy at once! 

He stepped hurriedly beneath the 
shower. The cold spray revived him 
physically, and mentally, too. Of course 
he'd been an utter jackass, but it was all 


in the game of life, he supposed. Los & oF 


of men, through no particular fault of 
their own, suffered accidents entailing 
much more serious consequences than the 
replac‘ng of a diamond pin. 

And Eileen Elsing would receive a new 
diamond pin. Most certainly she would? 
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“Acid-Mouth” Plays 


No Favorites 


Age means nothing to 
““Acid-Mouth.”’ It de- 
scends on the rich and 
the poor, the young and 
the old alike. Dental 
authorities believe that 
it is the chief cause of 
toothache and tooth de- 
cay. And 95 in every 100 
persons are said to have 
it. As there are over one 
hundred million people in the United 
States, that would mean that at least 


ninety-five million have an acid condi- © 


tion of the mouth. 


delicate mouth mem- 
branes. Yet they cer- 
tainly do all that the 
ingredients of a good 
dentifrice could be ex- 
pected to do. Pebeco 
helps to whiten and pol- 
ish the teeth; to break # 
up the protein plaques 
towhich harmful germs, 
food particles, and to- 
bacco stains adhere; to remove tartar 
and the slimy or glutinous coatings de- 
posited on the teeth from the saliva; to 
invigorate the gums 


There, briefly, are and refresh the whole 
your chances to es- p a B ca interior of the mouth. 
cape ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’— Send for Free Litmus 


only 1 in 20. Avery TO OTH Pp ST E = 


small chance to gam- 
ble on when anything 
as important to your health and appear- 
ance as your teeth are at stake. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts Acid- 
Mouth,” because it stimulates the abund- 
ant, normal flow of saliva, which as you 
know is distinctly alkaline and therefore 
the most natural and effective means of 
neutralizing unfavorable 
mouth acids. It is the only 
mouth wash and tooth 
cleanser. you need, and 
Pebeco helps you to obtain 
it in normal quantities. 

Pebeco contains fine 
and unirritating materials 
that won’t scratch the 
enamel or injure the 


120 William St. 


Sole owners 
of the 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


“Counteracts Acid-Mouth’’ Pebeco 


Moisten one of the blue 
Litmus Test Papers on 
your tongue. Remove it, 
and if it turns pink, you 
have “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ If 
it remains blue, your. 
mouth is normal. A sec- 
ond test with these papers 
after using Pebeco will 
show you how Pebeco 
tends to counteract the 
condition. 

Send us your name and 
address, and we will glad- 
ly mail you the ten-day 
trial tube of Pebeco and 
Acid Test Papers. 
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New Wonderful 
Way To 
Remove Wrinkies 
and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 


RINCESS TOKIO presents to 
the women of America a new 
way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no massage, no 
exercise, no rohers. This new, scientific 
= treatment is simply marvelous. The 
y¥ lovely little women of the Orient have 

known these secrets for hundreds of 
years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 


anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and these same 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


=] which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
tules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
forit. Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results. 


In a Short Time 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just a few 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 


send right now for the 


FREE BRINGESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed, 
You will look years younger and more 
charming. Don’t waste a g 
single day. Write at once, 
| and the book will go to you 
in a plain, sealed wrapper. 
Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 


159 N. State 
“CHICAGO, 


can be beautiful 
1f you only wish 


Youth, beauty and charm are yours if you wil 
devote a few ininute sa day to massaging.This 
removes pimples, blackheads, ness 
around the eyes, sagging muscles, double chins, 
Makes plump rosy obi beautiful 
Helps to develop the bust, neck, arms. 
electricity. The vac- 


ete. 
SKIN. 
ote. 


used anywhere by men and wo- 
men. Price $5. Postpaid. Results and 
entixfaction guaranteed,or money 
cheerfully refunded. Send for 
ree booklet*‘Hints to Beauty.”’ 


Mailed i in 
im plain tiltian Nelson 


2128 5th Ave. 
FREE TRIAL N. Y. City 
Exickson Artificial Limb Co., 40 Wash. Av. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Light Does As. Overheat or 


Is used in place of 
powder, has same 
effect but does not , 
show. H 
Red, Brownor Dark | 

Face, Neck, Arms or 
Hands made a beau- 
tiful white at once 
or money cheerfully 

Absolutely Harmless. 
entertaining or 
will find exquisite ‘sate: 
faction in your 
skin so ul. Accept no 
In mirrored 


In Linestream, a suburb of Donchester, 
there was a corner lot. Before the war, 
Baird had been offered fifteen hundred 
dollars for the property, which represented 
the entire savings of his father.. Of course, 
prices had dropped a bit, but there wasn’t 
the slightest doubt that he could get a 
thousand dollars for it half. an hour after 
he notified any one of a dozen real-estate 
firms that it was in the market. His own 
firm, Robbins & Robbins— But no; he’d 
rather not say anything about it to them. 
Both the Robbinses were prosy old fogies 
who took great personal interest in their 
employees. 

Rubbed briskly dry, he stepped into his 
bedroom again. He reached under the 
bed for his shoes. His hand encountered 
a bit of paper two bits of paper. He 
straightened up, staring blankly at two 
hundred-dollar bills! 

Maybe he had drunk enough last night 
to make a mistake in thinking that he 
had given a waitress a hundred-dollar tip. 
But certainly he had not been in such 
condition as to acquire two hundred dollars 
without recollection of the fact. He 
glanced quickly at his overcoat. It was 
his own brand-new one; he had not walked 
off with the wrong one. 

He sat dazedly down upon the edge of 
the bed. Heremembered perfectly having 
gone through all his pockets searching for 
the diamond pin. Hecouldn’t have pulled 
three hundred-dollar bills from his pocket 
without seeing or feeling them. It was 
credible that he’d dropped one bill, but 
three—never! He got on his knees and 
looked beneath the bed. There was that 
little canvas trunk—he remembered that, 
remembered kicking it angrily under the 
bed. There were more bills on the floor 
by the trunk. The cover was partly open; 
money seemed to be oozing from it. 

He reached farther under and pulled the 
trunk out. His wits were acute now. He 
knew at once that his angry kick last night 
had forced the lock, had permitted the 
money that was so tightly packed inside 
to expand with the cessation of pressure, to 
flutter upon the floor. 

A knock sounded upon the door. 
Harshly he called a question. A maid 
answered him. Sudden drops were upon 
his forehead. He laughed nervously as he 
wiped them away, and called to the maid 
to return in an hour. 

An hour? Why not ten minutes? By 
some amazing error, this trunkful of 
money had been placed in his room, and 
his only course was to telephone the office 
at once, inform the hotel staff of the 
affair, and-- How much money was 
there? If they were all hundreds, like 
these bills that he saw— But there were 
thousands, too. Suddenly it seemed that 
the only important. thing in the world 
was the adding of this money. His fingers 
trembled as he began counting. 

Two hundred and three thousand and 
seven hundred—but he mustn’t forget the 
hundred that he had. first picked up, and 
which now he knew could not possibly 
be his own. Two hundred and three thou- 
sand and eight hundred dollars! And it 
had been left in his room! 

He walked to the window and stared 
unseeingly at Times Square. He must 
think, think! This money, this fortune— 
it wasn’t his. He mustn’t lose sight of 
that fact for a second. 

He turned back from the window and 
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sat down. The telephone, silent against 
the wall, seemed to call to him. The 
obvious thing, the only thing, was to tele- 
phone down-stairs and have this trunk and 
its contents removed. 

But there was no law forbidding a man 
to play with his fancy. How on earth had 
it come into his room? Well, it hadn’t 
walked in—that was sure. And it no 


-longer seemed credible that a hotel porter 


had accidentally delivered it to this room. 
Trunks containing fortunes are not care- 
lessly entrusted to porters. 

Well then, why hadn’t the person who 
left it here claimed it? For eleven hours, 
at least, it had been undisturbed in the 
room— His telephone-bell rang. The girl 
announced Mr. Ladd. 

“Tell him that I’ll be down in five 
minutes,” said Baird. 

He hung up and looked again at the 
trunk. He didn’t have a hundred with 
which to pay Jimmy Ladd, and Jimmy 
would undoubtedly be grateful, in view 
of the parental displeasure incurred to-day, 
for repayrrent. But there was no neces- 
sity for weighing Jimmy’s possible grati- 
tude against—-well, against theft. A person 
looking on, watching him, would be justi- 
fied in, thinking that he intended keeping 
this money. 

He laughed. But his mirth was not 
reassuring to himself. Two hundred and 
three thousand and eight hundred dollars! 
He’d never even seen so much money. 
Why, if it came to that, he doubted if 
Rockefeller had ever seen so much. Bankers 
might have, but the big millionaires of 
the country paid their bills, acquired their 
properties with checks. So much cash—— 

And why hadn’t it been claimed? Peo- 
ple who have mislaid two hundred thou- 
sand dollars don’t oversleep, even on the 
day after New Year’s eve. 

Could it be possible that its last pos- 
sessor did not intend to claim the money? 
Well, what difference did that make? 
His duty was very clearly defined. He'd 
telephone down-stairs immediately and— 
The bell rang again. He answered it. 
It was Ladd, speaking from down-stairs, 
announcing that he, for one, was starved, 
and purposed beginning his late breakfast. 

“With you right away,” said Baird. 

Once again he looked at the trunk. 
Then he walked over to it and picked it up. 
In his own trunk, purchased yesterday, he 
placed the canvas one. There was plenty 
of room. it had needed a big new trunk 
to hold his uniforms and trophies acquired 
abroad. Carefully he locked it. It was 
certainly his duty to guard this money 
against the possible depredations of a 
maid. He was slightly dizzy as he en- 
tered the elevator. 


IV 


Juumy Lapp, in matters gastronomical at 
any rate, was a man of his word. Also, 
he had a persuasive way with head waiters. 
The maitre d’hétel, a captain, a waiter, and 
a ’bus-boy were all scurrying round the 
corner-seat of the Tramby grill, admin- 
istering to the young man’s wants, when 
Baird entered the room. 

“How do you do it, Jimmy?” asked 
Baird, as the captain drew out a chair for 
him. 

Ladd thrust his pointed spoon into the 
iced grapefruit; he conveyed a morsel to 
his mouth. 
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“Being in a position to come in close per- 
sonal contact, professionally and _ socially, 
with women of wealth and distinction,” 
writes a well known modiste, “I have come 
to very definite conclusions about this sub- 
ject. 
“Until now I have had no intention of 
making these conclusions public. But re- 
cently I have come to feel that it is a thing 
to. be remedied only by open discussion. 
If you feel this letter will help, you are at 
liberty to publish it. 

“A woman whose business it is to help 
other women in their search for true expres- 
sion of their individual selves; whose joy ‘it 
is by the use of line and color and fabric 
to help them show the world their best, this 
woman comes to know other women. She 
knows their sibilities and their limita- 
tions, their ideals and the weaknesses that 
make them fall short of their ideals. 


How many women are doing them- 
selves grave injustice ! 


“And this very knowledge makes me feel the 
more keenly the injustice that so many of 
them are doing to themselves. 

“T’ve known wonderful women, of lovely 
figure, of rare personal attraction, whose 
gowns I made in such a way that they only 
emphasized this charm, who yet, I knew, 
would fail miserably to make others feel that 
they were wholly lovely. They didn’t seem 
to know that the odor of perspiration was 
destroying the effect of all my efforts, all the 
force of their own confident poise. 


“False modesty 


135 


has caused this subject 
| to be ignored 
Now a Fifth Ave. modiste permits us to make public her experience 


“They know that it has a real power to 
stand in the way of a woman’s progress and 
charm. They notice the defect in others, 
but do not realize that others may notice it 
in them! 

“T’m glad of the present crusade to make 
women know. When they do know, they’ll 
act—just as they’ve done in every other 
great .movement for the betterment of 
themselves and their world.” 


It is a physiological fact that the odor 
which is caused by the chemicals of the 
body is practically always present whether 
we ourselves notice it or not. Too often we 
do not notice it. No amount of soap and 
water, or powder, can correct this. And the 
underarm perspiration glands are under such 
sensitive nervous control that sudden ex- 
citement or emotion or embarrassment is 
sufficient to make them more active, and 
therefore to cause this odor to become more 
apparent. 


This subtle nature of the thing we must 
face if we would be always at our best. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere know that 
this cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
are giving it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth or hands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet water especially pre- 
pared to correct both perspiration moisture 
and odor. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless: 
Its regular use gives what women. are =de- 
manding — absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness.. It restores the skin giands*to:a 
normal : condition, correcting the~ cause of 
both the moisture and odor of perspitation.: ; 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or. three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 
it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. Allow 
it to dry, then dust on a little talcum. The 
underarms will stay sweet and dry in any 
circumstances! i 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by.the regular use of Odorono. t 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help you 
solve your problem. We shall be so glad to do so. 
Address ‘Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 916 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. } 


At all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada,.60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn't it. 


3 Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
$t., East, Toronto, Ont.—For France to The Agenci¢ 
Americaine, 38 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris.~—For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 6 Rue Dy 
Rhone, Geneve.—For England to The erican 
Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland Ave., London, 
2.—For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. t 
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Your Trunk lel 


T the next house party count the 

Mendel ‘‘Dustproof” Trunks 

as the baggage van comes up 
from the station—you will know them: 
by the Dustproof mark. 

Mendel ‘‘Dustproof” trunks with 
the famous Dustprocf moulding pro- 
tect your garments more completely 
than any other trunk. Soot and dirt 


can never reach them. 


MENDEL 
“DU ST 


inviting. 


Dept. B. 


Thetrunkservesasa chiffonier and 
wardrobe wherever you are. 
never necessary to pack or unpack. 
Be sure the trunk 
Mendel “Dustproof”,. 
steamer, dress, hat ‘and wardrobe 
trunks in all sizes, types and grades. 
Write for booklet and the name of 
the dealer nearest you. 
THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO. 


is built most sturdily of three ply veneer wood and vulcanized fibre 
The exterior is handsome and the 
dainty and dignified interiors most 


It is 


= buy is a 
emakealso 


Look for the 
Dustproof 
moulding on the 


Cincinnati, Ohio trunk you buy. 


SEND NO MONEY, Any Diamond 
shipped for inspection, charges 
paid, Examine carefully. If satisfied 


ON 
CREDIT 


pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10% monthly. Iff@ 
unsatisfactory 1.eturn at ourexpense. DON'T PAY 


7 Dian.onds are SUPERIOR VALUE. Every Diamond guar- 
n 


Exchangeable at YEARLY INOREASE in VA 
| 10% DISCOUNT ON ALL CASH RCHASES. 
~ Catalog No. 4B. J.M.LYON & CO., 


LUE of 8%. 
Send TODAY for FREE 
1 Maiden Lane, NewYork. 


TYPEWRITING 
TauGHT THE 


NEW WAY 


and one hour daily of your spare time will 
you youina few short months for 
NT POSITION. 
Simple and mig — revolutionizes all 
older methods. The NEW WAY in ho 
ns are a4 nteresting an 
SULTS ARE 


COURSE PRACTICALLY ON TRIAL 


After completing the series of lessons, if you 
are not sat. » payment will be 
Small tuition fee. 


00 WORDS PER 
MINUTE on the typewriter 
guaranteed. 
FREE BUSINESS TRAIN« 
ING-— 10 complete Books 
given every student. Write 
nowt for further particulars. 
t others say about 
Us mat marvellous NEW WA 


s 


E. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


1627 COLLEGE HILL 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO 


Two Rules for 

Financial Success 
Buy only dividend-paying stocks 
of well known and established 
companies, which can be readily 
bought and sold at any time. 
Invest regularly—little by little— 
and become the owner of the stocks 

you buy, although always able to 
sell should you wish to take a 
profit. 


Our weekly market analysis tells you 


What to Buy - 


our booklet “‘The Ten Payment Plan” 
tells you 


How to Buy 


Write eget for a copy of each, which we 


ad io mail you without obliga- 


tion. ress Dept. C-7. 


M. Fuller & Co. 


Consolidated stock ez.. of New York 
50 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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“What? Get action? Roddy, when I 
walk into a restaurant, the check-boy 
knows that it’s Christmas. He flashes the 
word ahead that Santa has arrived.” He 
dug again into his grapefruit. ‘‘That’s one 
of the arguments that father uses to bolster 
up his frightful injustices toward me.” 
He grinned. “Father says that if I’d 
earned my own money, I wouldn’t be so 
lavish with it. And he can’t see it at all 
when I point out to him that my main 
objection to work is that it will doubtless 
cause me to set too great a value upon 
money. He has the thrift idea. I try 
to point out its economic falsity, its 
glaring immorality, but he’ll not listen. 
He told me, this morning, that I was a 
sucker for every parasite in New York. 
Yes, sir; he said ‘sucker.’ If you knew 
father, you’d realize the extent of his 
wrath. And when I told him that so 
highly esteemed a character as the late 
‘Diamond Jim’ Brady had said that there 
was a lot of fun in being a sucker if you 
could afford it, father told me that I 
could no longer afford it.” His counte- 
nance took on a look of: mock horror. “I 
trust, old top, that you can pay for this 
sumptuous repast?” 

“Tf you can eat it.” Baird grimaced. 

A waiter removed Jimmy’s fruit. Upon 
a hot plate he placed buckwheat cakes and 
sausages. Generously he applied golden 
sirup to the dish. Baird shook his head. 

“Yours is a point of view that could only 
gain ground in this town, Jimmy.” 

“Well, New York demands the best, 
the most up-to-date,” chuckled Ladd. 
“‘Give the old burg time, and it will spread 
its philosophy all over the nation. ’Cause 
why? Because we’re the happiest folk in 
the country.” 

“You think so?” 

“T know it,” said Ladd emphatically, 
“This town is full of folks born and raised 
somewhere else. But show me the town 
that has many New Yorkers! There 
ain’t no such place. And if there is,” he 
went on, blissfully unconscious of contra- 
dictory utterance, ‘those New Yorkers 
are all looking forward to the day when 
they’ll have enough money to come back 
to the big town. And people don’t care 
about a place where they aren’t happy.” 

Baird poured a second cup of coffee. 

“Sorry I don’t see it your way, Jimmy. 
But, to me, the town is simply the home 
of the bluffer, the would-be, the imitator, 
the social climber.” 

“You have a grouch,” declared Jimmy. 
“Therefore you quote the envious. Let 
me tell you something, man: The bluffer 
and the imitator have a decidedly legiti- 
mate ambition. They aren’t clams. They 
know that some one else has more on the 
ball than they have; so they ape him. By’ 
and by, if they imitate and bluff long 
enough, they’ll be the real thing. Takea 
prize-fighter beginning his career. Do 
any sneer at him because he hopes to be 
champion? And because, at the outset, he 
avoids the best men, admitting that, at 
present, they are superior to him, is he a 
joke? Not by a long shot! He’s a wise 


Patsy. But he studies the champion’s 
tactics, his methods—imitates him i 
every way. Sensible boy!” 


“No argument,” said Baird. “He has 
a more or less legitimate ambition. But 
your woman, for instance, who sends her 
husband to the grindstone, presses his nose 
against it, so that he may make mor 
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MABEL NORMAND —the famous Goldwyn 
 &*® comedienne, says — “I consider Adams. California a 
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money in order that she may have the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Vanderbilt— 
sae is a fool, and her husband is a greater 

‘ool. ” 

= nodded to the waiter. The 
dishes were removed. Carefully, with fin- 
gers that shook not at all, Baird noticed, 
he selected and lighted a cigarette. 

Baird’s own fingers trembled. Though 
he followed every word of Jimmy’s talk, 
the canvas trunk up-stairs loomed large in 
the background of his mind. Whose was 
it? Had its owner missed it? Was a 
search already being instituted? 

Luxuriously, Ladd inhaled cigarette 
smoke. 

“Calling names doesn’t prove any- 
thing,” he said. “We hear a lot about 
expensive wives. Let me tell you some- 
thing, boy: Ambition is a funny thing. 
Aman would be content with ten thousand 
a year, say. His wife wants fifty. She 
makes him hustle. He gets the fifty. His 
nose is at the grindstone, as yousay. But 
it sharpens his nose. It makes him smell 
opportunity, and—he doesn’t sag, physi- 
cally or mentally. Show me an extrava- 
gant wife and, nine times out of ten, I’ll 

show you a successful husband.” 

“Yes,” jeered Baird; ‘and a man who’s 
killing himself for nothing, so that his 
wife may visit on the Avenue.” 

“Well, the Avenue’s a nice place, Rod; 
you must admit that,” chuckled Ladd. 
“And why shouldn’t she want to know the 
people who live there?” 

“Because she doesn’t belong with them,” 
snapped Baird. * 

Ladd laughed. 

“There’s a fine democratic doctrine! 
Why doesn’t she belong there if she’s an 
attractive person socially and her husband 
has money enough?” 

“Why isn’t she content with her old 
friends?” Baird avoided a direct reply. 

“Are you? Is anyone? What’s life 
but movement, change? You’ve had five 
thousand a year, say. You make ten 
thousand a year. Do you run round 
with the same people? You bet your life 
you don’t—either here or in your home 
townof Donchester! Or in Peking, China, 
or Valparaiso, or Evanston, Illinois. And 
T'lltell you why. A motor trip is proposed. 
Two couples. The ten-thousand-dollar 
couple wants to stay at a hotel a little 
more expensive than the five-thousand- 
dollar people can afford. So they travel 
with another ten-thousand-dollar couple. 
And I'll tell you so‘nething else: The rich 
don’t forsake their poor acquaintances so 
much as the poor forsake then. The five- 
thousand-dollar women call on the ten- 
thousand-dollar women. They resent her 
new rugs, her silver. They quit calling.” 

“Where did you learn all hae Jim- 
my?” chaffed Baird. 

“Oh, I picked it up in various places,” 
grinded Ladd. ‘Believe me, Rod, I know 
a lot about money and what it does to 
people.” 

“You never made any,” said Baird 
sardonically. 

“But I’ve spent a bunch,” chuckled 
Jimmy. “You can learn as much watch- 
ing the parade go as watching it come.” 

you’re all wrong, anyway,” said 

air 

“That? s what you say—now. Wait till 
you’ve been in this town a while longer.” 

“Afraid I’ll never change, then. I must 
get away to-day,” said Baird. 


“Oh, but. you’ll come back. Of course, 
now that father is on the outs with his 
angel child— But he'll get over it in a 
week at the outside. And then I want 
you to meet him. There’s lots of oppor- 
tunity in his office, and I want you there, 
Roddy me buck.” 

Baird’s heart leaped. Strangely, he, 
who had had nothing, had attracted the 
friendship of this youth who had had 
everything. Carefully cultivated, Jimmy 
Ladd’s regard might lead to— He was 
ashamed of himself for cold-bloodedly 
thinking to profit by another’s generosity. 

“Tt’s awfully decent of you, Jimmy, 
but —” 

“But, gosh—I don’t often meet anyone 
that isn’t after something, that isn’t 
always remembering who father is. And 
you’re a nice little man, Rod; I’m for 
you. That’s settled. Ill wire you when 
toconeon. And I’ll only introduce you to 
some regular folks. Of course, I’ll ory 


‘ introduce you to girls that have already 


refused to marry me, like Eileen, because 
you’re a handsome blade, Rod, and——” 

“Miss Elsing refused to marry you?” 
asked Baird. 

“Surest thing you know! But I’m in 
darned good company. We’re going to 
form a club—Rejected Suitors of Eileen. 
I know at least seven other members. 
And that reminds me—just after I rang 
you up this afternoon, she ‘phoned. Told 
me to remind you that you had a pin of 
hers. Asked me to bring you along to tea. 
She’s going to be with Blackmar at the 
Amsterdam. You can wait over for a late 


train, eh?” 
“Why—er—yes; I—must see Miss 
Elsing,” stammered Baird. ‘“I—you see, 


Jimmy, I lost that pin of hers.” 

Jimmy pursed his lips. 

“Better bring along enough cash to 
buy her another, then. Eileen is strictly 
business. And I think Blackmar gave her 
the pin. He’s a fussy old bird, Blackmar. 
Myself, I think that maybe Eileen is mak- 
ing a mistake, but eight millions make 
loud music.” 

““Wouldn’t you have that sometime?” 
hinted Baird. 

“Father is quite hale and hearty, thank 
you,” grinned Jimmy. “And Blackmar 
has his.” 

“And she’d marry a man for his money?” 
asked Baird. 

Jimmy shrugged. 

“Where does a lawyer take his talent? 
To the highest bidder, eh? And a doctor, 
and an author—anyone at all? Why 
shouldn’t Eileen?” 

“But- -but it comes down to—selling 
herself,” protested Baird. 

“Does it? All right. Would you have 
her sell herself for a pretty speech or a 
pleasant snile or a good-looking face? It’s 
a queer thing the way people look at 
marriage. A girl throws herself away on 
a good-looking poor young blackguard, and 
people call her a fool. She throws herself 
away on a rich young blackguard, and peo- 
ple say that she’s made a good match.” 

“They say that in New York, perhaps,” 
argued Baird. 

“‘They say it anywhere,” retorted Ladd. 
“But if she happens to marry a man 
twenty years older than herself, she has 
to prove, absolutely, that she loves the 
man before people will believe her. Why?” 

“Because people suspect that money 
has entered into the affair.” 
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“Tf they’re both young, that doesn’t 
matter,” said Ladd. ‘People have the 
wrong idea, absolutely, about marriage. 
It’s the man’s fault, too. A man forty-five 
offers himself to a young girl. He’s grown 
a bit bald, a bit paunchy; his youthful 
good looks are gone. But to offset that, 
he has a record of successful achievement. 
But does he want the lady to marry him 
because of his undoubted assets? Not by 
a jugful! He wants to be married for 
something that he hasn’t got. Gosh, 
when some girl accepts me, I hope she 
doesn’t do it because I can dance the 
shimmy! I’m willing to be married be- 
cause I have brains, because I’ve made 
some use of them.” He colored slightly. 
“Of course,”’ he went on, more constrained 
in manner, “‘I’ll never amount to a damn, 
anyway. But just supposing— People 
seem to think that love is a matter of sex- 
attraction. It sure is; but marriage ‘is 
something else again, Mawruss. Of course, 
I think it’s better all round if the girl loves 
the man, but if she respects him, and he 
has undoubted material assets— I’m not 
blaming Eileen a bit.” 

“I guess I look at it differently,” said 
Baird. He had the faintest sneer in his 
voice. 

“You don’t look at it sensibly,’ said 
Ladd. “Take Eileen. You know what a 
little sister of the rich is? Well, Eileen is 
one of them. Father died ten years ago. 
Her uncle brought her on here. Uncle 
has two daughters older than Eileen. 
They'll never win prizes in beauty con- 
tests. Chance for jealousy, eh? You 
said it. Eileen always in the background 
—cast-off gowns, all that. And would they 
let her fit herself fora job? Not so’s you’d 
notice it. An old-maid aunt might come 
in handy when the cousins got married— 
keep house, all that sort of thing. 

“But you can’t keep a wise girl down. 
And Eileen is wise. She’s got used to 
certain things—things that cost money. 
Does she want to give them up? Does 
anyone? Well, she’s normal. First thing 
her uncle knew, Eileen, in her cast-off 
gowns and made-over suits, was a belle. 


3| The cousins could leave her out of parties, 


but other people wouldn’t. When half a 
dozen men in a certain set want to marry 
a girl, they manage to see that she’s 
invited around. __ Eileen isn’t a one-punch 
person, Rod. She gets ’em, but she holds 
’em, too. There’s an Eileen that one 
doesn’t meet at first—an Eileen who’s 
gentle, sweet. She has more than beauty, 
than brains, than charm. She has all 
those, the Lord knows, but she sticks to a 


friend the way a man does. She—oh, 
gosh, you’ll find out. 
“Well, there you have it. Where her 


cousins tossed away a thousand, Eileen 
counted a penny twice. Then another 
uncle died. He left her four thousand a 
year. And Eileen ups and moves. Little 
apartment all her own on Fifty-ninth, op- 
posite the park. Cousins sighed with re- 
\lief; Eileen was out of the market, would 
|render herself déclassée. But not Eileen. 
| Dug up a chaperon and is invited around— 
|It hasn’t been any too easy for her, I’ll tell 
|the world. She’s been trained with a 
‘million-dollar crowd—and likes it. She’s 
‘had to count pennies—has to count ’em 
still, for that matter. Four thousand a 
year doesn’t buy any yachts, you know. 
Every little jewel, every irinket——” 

“T notice that she accepts them from 
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a man to whom she’s not married,” said 
Baird. 
“That pin, you mean?” Ladd shrugged. 
“T’m not saying that Eileen is perfect. 
I’m saying this: She found out early in the 
game that money makes this world go 
round. She found out that men can afford 
to be generous, but that women ought to 
run a cash business. That’s why she 
won’t hesitate a minute to let you pay for 
that pin. And you'll respect her more 
for it.” 
‘Will I?” Baird’s sneer was patent now. 
“Sure you will! That’s the masculine 
of it. If I lose your watch, you laugh it 
off. You won’t hear to my getting an- 
other. That’s because you are able to 
earn money to buy another one. But a 
woman—practically all that any of them 
have got they got as gifts from men, 
They only have a few years—most of 
them, poor things!—in which to collect 
their gifts. So they’re jealous of those 
they have. It’s plain business. You like 
it in a man; why not respect it in a woman, 
even though it’s a bit different?” His 
face grew suddenly anxious. ‘‘Say—it 
won’t break you, will it? That pin must 
be worth seven or eight hundred— If 
you ‘don’t want to see her, I’ll frame up 
some excuse, and——”’ 

Here was Baird’s chance. Jimmy Ladd 
was his friend. Friends forgive mistakes; 
they do not judge too harshly. It wasa 
very simple thing to explain to Ladd that 
he was under a misapprehension, that 
Baird had permitted a wrong conception 
to arise in Ladd’s mind.* Ladd knew that 
Baird was in moderate circumstances. 
Why not tell him that he was in practically 
no circumstances at all, that he was 
dependent on the job waiting for him? 

But pride assailed him—false pride. He 
had not destroyed certain assumptions that 
had grown up in Jimmy’s mind. 
night, he had borrowed a hundred with an 
air of casualness that amounted, if one 
were strictly ethical, to deceit. To ask 
Miss Elsing to wait a day for payment of 
the value of her pin meant that Jimmy 
Ladd would know that Baird had not that 
much in the bank. Otherwise, he would 
naturally write a check. 

Jimmy Ladd’s friendship might prove 
a great asset. A position in the firm of 
Jimmy’s father might lead to undreame¢- 
of fortune. There was no future with 
Robbins & Robbins. There was a future 
with Jimmy Ladd in New York. : 

But that future was based on friendship; 
friendship is easily jeopardized. Jimmy 
Ladd, he knew, trusted him implicitly. 
But if Jimmy Ladd discovered that Baird 
had deceived him as to his financial stand- 
ing— Jimmy had expressed great toler- 
ance for the bluffer. But men often say 
things that they do not mean. 

But it wasn’t Jimmy that he was con- 
sidering at all. He might as well be honest 
with himself. He was thinking of Eileen 
Elsing. She was not at all the sort of girl 
that interested him. He had his ow 
ideas about the sort of girl that he liked. 
How could a man care for a woman who 
stood for all the things tu which he was 
opposed? Ridiculous! He did not realize 
that he was whistling to keep his courage 
up, that nature works her plan without 
consulting us. If love were a mathematical 
formula, there would be no unhappy mar 
riages. She was not at all the kind of git 
that he had vaguely conceived might, 
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—Ministers, Salesman, Fraternal 

iticians, ete. 

BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


Leaders, Pol- 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 755-R 


Chicago, Illinois 
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If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 
and like to draw—you should study 


POPULARITY FOLLOWS THE 


UKULELE 


Hewaiian music. 
No obligation— absolutely free. 
The Hawaiian Institute 


of 
1400 B’dway, Suite 2307, New York 


some day, win his love. That was enough 
for him! A girl who would deliberately 
exchange herself for money, even though 
a marriage ceremony absolved her from 
open shame— He certainly was not going 
to submit himself to humiliation at her 
hands. And it would be humiliation to 
confess to her—though the confession went 
through Jimmy Ladd—that he had not 
cash enough in the bank to meet his obliga- 
tion to her. 

“Break me?” He laughed. He signed 
the check that the waiter had placed face 
downward on the table without glancing 
at it. He gave the man a dollar. “Not 
at all. And I owe you a hundred, Jimmy.” 

“No hurry at all, old chap!” protested 
Jimmy. 

“Why not? I borrowed it in a hurry. 
Might as well pay it back the same way. 
And I’ll have just time to drink a cup of 
tea with Miss Elsing before I catch my 
train.” 

“And you'll be ready to return soon?” 

“Why—er- -” Baird was thinking fast. 
‘Maybe I’ll return at once. I’d hardly 
like to go to work at my old place and 
leave them ina hurry. Just attend to my 
affairs there, and come back.” 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Jimmy. “This 
is Wednesday. By Saturday, father will be 
missing his erring son. We'll have Sunday 
dinner together—you, too—and Monday 
James McPherson Ladd has a new poten- 
tial partner.” 

“You think there’s a place for me?” 

“T don’t think it, Rod; I know it.” 

They were in the lobby now. 

“Wait for me a minute or so, Jimmy.” 
said Baird. 

Ladd nodded assent, and Baird entered 
the elevator. In his room he stood still for 
two minutes. Then he_ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

It certainly was not theft that he con- 
templated. Supposing that he’d had a 
thousand dollars in the bank? Would it 
be morally wrong for him to take a thou- 
sand from the canvas trunk, placing his 
own perfectly good check therein? He 
didn’t think it would be. 

Well, his corner lot in Linestream was 
the same as money in the bank. He’d 
return to-morrow afternoon, replace the 
money that he was going to take now. It 
was almost four o'clock. No one had 
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come to claim the trunk and its contents, 
If, by any possible chance, they did come, 
how would they proye that he had taken 
anything from the*éontents? Prove it? 
But, pshaw!—no one would claim it. When 


he returned, he would notify the hotel® 


authorities of finding the trunk, first re- 
placing the money that he had taken. He 
was not going to make any confession that 
would humiliate him in the eyes of Eileen 
Elsing. He would pay her for her pin. 

He opened his trunk, and from the 
canvas box inside took a thousand dollars, 
This time he was not dizzy when he walked 
to the elevator, but his color was high, 

Twenty-four hours ago, he had looked 
forward to his return to Donchester, to 
the taking-up, where he had left off, of 
what had seemed to be a satisfactory ca- 
reer. In so far as youth ever looks ahead, 
he had forecast his future as one of not 
too arduous labor rewarded with modest 
pay. Some day, he had always dreamed, 
he might possibly achieve a minor interest 
in the firm of Robbins & Robbins, might go 
home each night to find dinner upon the 
table, presided over by a nice, comfortable 
girl—pretty, of course—who would hang 
breathlessly upon his speech. 

Last night, he had met a different sort 
of girl. He had met a girl who, when she 
married, would leave the preparation otf 


dinner to a competent chef and a capable §f 


butler. He had met a girl who would not 
look upon home as the end-all and be-all 
of existence, but who would treat home as 
man treats it—a place to go when the im- 
portant things of the day had been attended 
to. 
much individuality as any man, and who 


A girl, in short, who possessed as f 


would not permit that individuality to be ¥ 


submerged beneath marriage. 

He had had, last night, his first glimpse 
of a life whose participants were not ham- 
pered by such petty matters as the price- 
list on the menu. He had met, on terms 
of equality, persons to whom wealth, be- 
cause they had it, was a casual thing. And 
the very casualness with which it was 
treated enhanced its value in his eyes. 

Donchester, while he had been in the 
army, had seemed some earthly paradise 
to which, if God were kind, he might be 
some day permitted to return. But now 
Donchester seemed the tomb of ambition, 
the burial-ground of hope. 


In the next instalment of Mr. Roche’s novel, Baird returns to New York after his 
trip to Donchester, ees Eileen Elsing, opens the money-magic trunk, and—things 


begin to happen. 


Read a out it in August Cosmopolitan, on sale July toth. 


The Battle of the Packs 


(Continued from page 44) 


in his brain, nor was his action an expres- 
sion of unusual individual strategy or quick 
wit. Just as his animal intelligence told 
him to call the pack when he struck the 
trail of a big caribou herd, so now that same 
intelligence urged him to bring in the killers 
as quickly as he could. Running a hun- 
dred yards out into the finger of barren, 
he began to howl. He howled as he had 
never howled before, and Mistik, whose 
quick perception gripped the importance 


=| of his comrade’s maneuver, continued to 


snap and feint at the musk-oxen. Even 
when Swift Lightning had gone so far that 
his howl came back faintly, Mistik un- 


tiringly stood his guard. As long as the 


big lone wolf made his circles, Yapao hadj 


no thought of breaking his battle-front. 
Three-quarters of a mile to the west 
ward, the finger of plain that ran through 
the upheaved tundra opened into the big 
barren, and straight out into this barrell 
Swift Lightning went, pausing every few 
hundred yards to give his howl. It ha@ 
been a long time since the meat-cry of the 
wolves had swept under the skies, and, still 
another mile farther on, a white form, 
questing hungrily under the stars, suddenly 
stopped and faced its direction. At a far 
distance, a second wolf caught up the signal, 
and then a third, and as far as there were 
ears to hear and voices to respond, the cry 
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What Car Owners Say 


“You are at liberty to use the letters - 
I wrote you, for the Dillon lenses have no 
equal in my estimation, and I have tried 
several others that are on the market. 
Yours only have given me just what I 
have been expecting of the others.” 
J. E. Cavey, Stratton, Col. 


“Received the Dillon Lens and had 
same installed on my machine in less than 
five minutes. Have tried them out on 
the boulevards, also on the country roads, 
and must say that they are in my opinion 
the perfection of lenses. Have tried several 
other kinds of headlight attachments, but 
your lenses are the only ones that have 
given me a perfect and clear light.” 

Jas. A. Coocan, Kansas City, Mo. 


“I have found in the Dillon Multi- 
Vision Lens, at last, comfort in night driv-. 
ing. 1 have tried almost every other kind 
of headlight attachment on the market, 
but they are excuses compared to the 
Dillon. I wouldn’t sell mine for $25 if 
I couldn’t get another pair.” 

J. Maxime Roy, Broussard, La. 


“They are all that you claimed them 
to be and then some. Would not drive 
over country roads without them. They 
give a wonderful light right bat you 
want it.” 

C. E. Marxuam, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Dillon lenses are the finest auto 
lenses I ever rode behind, and apparently 
perfect. Am very much pleased.” 

E. N. EEAsSONER, Oneco, Fla. 


“T had the extreme hard 
luck of breaking one of 
my Dillon _ lenses. 
Would just as soon 
have broken a con- 
necting rod, be- 
cause I am at a 
loss without it, and 
cannot replace the 
Dillon with. any 
other type of lens 
with the same 
satisfaction.” 
FE. H. Jr., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Do You Feel Safe When Driving at Night? 


not to be considered unless under compulsion of the law. 
The Dillon Multi-Vision Lens is different. 


It gives you more illumination on the road than plain glass lenses, and is 
legal in all States. 


You see the ditches and the entire roadway in almost daylight clearness. 
There are no dark areas, no “waves of light,” no shadows. Just a fine, full 
illumination that leaps straight out at both sides and extends far ahead. 


One short ride behind the Dillon Lens on a dark night will give you proof 
beyond question of its superior lighting efficiency. As driver or as passenger 
you will realize immediately that here at last is a lens that satisfies every desire 
for light, safety and compliance with the law. 


Read the testimonials in the opposite column. They are typical of the 
thousands of letters we have received, all telling the same story of more and 
safer light. 


The Dillon Lens gives more light with bulbs of lower candlepower than any 
other headlight device in the world. 
Get a pair from your dealer pater. Try them out and if not fully satisfied, 


return them and your money will be refunded. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct. Same price, $3.50 per pair, any size, postpaid. Booklet upon request. 


DILLON LENS & MFG. CO., Dept. ‘‘H,’’ Wheeling, W. Va. 
DEALERS AND JOBBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY BY 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Anywhere in U. S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Great Falls, Mont. lis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio Highpoint, N. C. omens N. J. e Rochester, N. Y. 
3irmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas ouston, Texas New javannah, G: 
on. Davenport, [owa acksonville, Fla. New York, N. Y. ‘an Antonio, Tex. 
rooklyn, N. Y. Denver, Colo. ansas me Mo. h <aty. Okla. Louis, Mo 
uffalo, N. Y. Des wohag awe Memphis, Omaha, Neb: Paul, Minn. 
hicago, Ill. Detroit, M Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, ‘Pa. Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio Grand neots, Mich. 


WESTERN CANADA 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC CO., Regina, Sask. 


EXPORT MANAGERS 
J. J. NORDMAN & Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
: Seattle, Wash. 
Timms, Cress & Co., Portland, Ore. 


You may have felt that al] legal lenses cut down the light and are therefore 
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Handy Metal Case 


For autoist, bather, me- 
chanic, fisherman, in fact, 
every individual or family. 

The IN-GOOD looks like leather 
but is really made of strong. 
rolled steel. Absolutely sanitary, 

can be washed inside or out. 


Ideal for wet bathing suits, for 
picnic lunches, for tool kits, for 
fishing trips, etc. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry, send 

$2.00 $2.50) cash with 
IN-GOOD postpaid, Dealersand 

obbers: This tie 

Write for proposition. Address, 


St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal 
Working Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Size, 13"°x9 14""x4"" 
‘Weight, 2 Ibs. 6 ounces 


Diamond Cluster Ring 
Has the exact appearance 
of a large handsome Solli- 
taire Diamond that would 
cost three or four times as 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


over 
2000) ustrations 
Diamonds 


You See and Ex- 
Aer Right in Your Looks Like 
Own H What it is Intended For— 


A Large Single Diamond 
Splendid Bargains Now 
Offered at $5. $125 
$150 and $200 


If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of pur- 
chase priceand 

ance divided 
into eight equal 
amounts payable 
monthly. 

Our atalog 


secret of the rare of the 


gainsin 25-year 
guaranteed Watch- 
es on — terms 


$2.50aMonth 


BROS&CO. srones IN LEADING CITIES. 


TAMMERER 


Send 10 cents for my ee le book, 
“How To Stop Stammering.’”’ Kill the 
fear of stammering. Re-education the key. 


The Hatfield Institute, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chieago, Lil. 


uniform in size, quality and brik 
liancy; mounting is 14 karat solid 
gold. Very popular. 


The National Credit Jewelers 
108 N. State St. 


traveled through the night. In times of 
the caribou, it would have gathered a hun- 
dred wolves; to-night, running in one by 
one, thin, red-eyed, starved, only twelve 
came to join Swift Lightning. With them 
he turned back into the curving flat finger 
of the tundra, and in this ribbon of plain 
the wolves caught their first scent of the 
musk-oxen. Mistik was still ai his work, 
and Yapao and his herd were waiting 
stoically when the pack rushed up out of 
the gloom. 

Now was there real battle under the glow 
of the stars. Outnumbered by two, the 
heads of Yapao and his crew were no longer 
motionless, awaiting their turns of assault. 
Fourteen slashing, swift-leaping, hunger- 
maddened beasts were at them—and fierc- 
est of ali were Swift Lightning and Mistik. 
Again and again they beat against the head- 
shields of the musk-oxen. Then came the 
first snarling howl of animal pain, as one 
of the white killers transfixed himselt on 
the curving, bayonetlike horn of Yapao 
himself. But there was not an instant’s 
halt in the attack. Before Yapao could 
clear his horn of the wolf, a second had 
buried his fangs in his nose, and in this 
same moment developed one of those swift 
and unforeseen happenings which, at times, 
change the tide of battle. A second wolf, 
leaping clean over Yapao’s bowed neck, 
was caught on the upswung horn of the 
ox next to Yapao, and, in that space, both 
Yapao and his neighbor, burdened under 
the weight of their stabbed eneriies, were 
unable to protect their part of the defensive 
ring. Seizing their advantage with the 
quickness of the deadliest hunters in the 
world, half a dozen wolves were at the 
breach. Ina mighty leap, one of thei. shot 
over the heads to the center of the herd. 
A second followed him, and the sphinxlike 
immobility of the herd was gone. The 
center of it became a trampling and churn- 
ing mass of destructive hoofs and great 
bodies. In perhaps the space of two min- 
utes, the life was crushed out of the two 
wolves. But their sacrifice had broken the 
herd-formation, and to the heart of it, 
lunging at throats and noses, the pack 
swept in. Like sheep, the oxen broke now. 
Yapao himself was on his knees, with the 
big white wolf at his nose and Mistik at his 
throat. Swift Lightning and two others 
were pulling down a second. In the big 
beasts there was no fight when scattered. 
Hardest of all prey to kill when in their 
defensive formation, they were most help- 
less when each was dependent upon him- 
self. Their flight was cumbrous, and the 
terror that possessed them was the terror 
of sheep. Yet were they slow to kill be- 
cause of their long hair and thick wool, 
and it was half an hour later before Yapao 
and two others of the herd were dead. Of 
Swift Lightning’s pack, five out of the 
fourteen were killed in the breaking of the 
ring, and the nine that were left settled 
down to a feast that would have gorged the 
empty stomachs of fifty. 

The silent and mysterious code of in- 
telligences which spreads over wide areas 
the news of a “kill” to winged and clawed 
things that feed on flesh was already at 
work. Hunters—and hunters are those 
experienced in the matter—have found 
themselves baffled in the explanation of 
the swiftness and accuracy of its operation. 
Where Swift Lightning and Mistik had, 
an hour before, found no life in the white 


and frozen world about them, there was 
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now, here and there, manifestation of lif 


the edge of the broken tundra; then an ov 
floating silently overhead—from nowhe 
ppearing, and then a second fo 
and a third—and from dead out of the win 
a bloodthirsty and fearless little ermine 
doubling himself up like a spring at every 
leap. Within the circle of these few, the 
scent of warm flesh might have carried, 
But the news traveled beyond. Living 
things, striking the trails of the fleeing oxen 
received the instinctive thrill that they we 
fleeing from death; and winged creature’ 
seeing the flight, knew, by that same:i 
stinct, that death lay behind. All the hu 
gry creatures of the barrens evaded thi 
wolf because he was a killer, and yet they 
followed in his trail, because he was the 


mightiest hunter of them all, and in a ; 


ing him there was hope of the remnants o} 
his feast. And the fox and the ermine and 
even the owl knew when the wolf was tak: 
ing his hunting-leaps, and they knew whey 
slaughter was in his cry, just as instine 
tells the scavenger crow of the forests t 

circle above the timber of the swamp ou 
of which has come the shot of a hunter’ 
gun. And to-night there were the trai 

of twelve wolves that had gathered an 

the trails of nine oxen that ‘had fled, and 
there was also the scent of warm flesh and 
blood that carried far in the wind. 

And where there had been no life, there 
was now life. Here andtherecame a husky, 
yapping bark, and in the sheltering up- 
heavals of the tundra, wide-eyed owls, who 


‘had heard the yapping, rose and floated 


between the earth and the stars to inves- 
tigate—and these owls, gritting their beak; 
with a snapping sound that could be hear 
a hundred yards away, roused famishing 
little red-eyed ermines to new and excited 
questing of earth and air, so that, from all 
sides and not from one, swiftly and hun- 
grily foregathered the creatures of the bar- 
ren to feast on the leavings of the wolves. 
But to-night there were to be no leavings. 
As extreme hunger will drive a man to 
fight for his own flesh and blood, even at 
the sacrifice of others of his, kind, so this 
long-impending menace of death by star- 
vation had dulled and frozen the brother- 
hood instincts of the nine wolves, and they 
were ready and watchful to give battle 
to any creature, either winged or footed, 
that might descend upon their meat—and 
this included their own breed. Chance 
had made partners of the nine, and each 
recognized the equal rights of the others, 
but any other wolf that might have ap- 
peared would, in this present hour, have 
been set upon and killed. Glutted for the 
first time in weeks with red meat, they did 
not scatter when they had finished eating, 
but made themselves burrows in the snow 
close to the meat o: in the edge of the near 
tundra. The first owl that descended on 
one of the carcasses was met by a ferocious 


white streak that tore it into pieces before? 


its beak had driven into the flesh, and 
snarling warnings and mad rushes greeted 
the foxes who came too near. 

If there was an exception, it was Mistik. 


He, too, was ready to fight for their meage} q 


but over that inclination rode a stronger 
one—the thing that had been growing 
steadily in him since his comradeship Wi ith 
Swift Lightning—his desire to “‘go home.” 

And “home,” for Mistik, meant the big 
forests and the deep swamps of the country 
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Parlor Car Comfort 


Next time you visit California don’t 
miss this enchanting trip—made in 
parlor car comfort in an Eldorado 
stage running on buoyant Miller Cord 


All Millers are uniform because their 
workmanship is uniform. The Eldora- 
do tests have reaffirmed it. You can 
get these championship tires—but only 
from the authorized Miller Dealer. 
If you don’t know his name, write 
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l, even at Cal. They’re one of the largest users of tires in the world. To 
d, so this them it meant a huge sum of money to establish which tire carries 
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end Gleveland. Detroit and But 
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“*America’s most beautiful is 
On D&C Steamers you can always keep in touch 
with your affairs by wireless. 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres., A. A. Schantz,/V.{P. & Gen. Mgr. 


Send 8c stamp for booklet to 
L. G. LEWIS, Gen. Pas. Agent, 9 Third!Avenue. Detroit 
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can write a jin Five gold ‘‘Sea Goddess’’ 
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Detroit and Cleveland 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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14 ‘Volume Law Library Given Free 
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Write Now **Law Catalog”, the way 
to a sucessful career*in law. Send for these two books 
today. They will tell how you can A law at rome ang 
all about the opportunities open to you as a law- 
man. Send today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Worlds Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 755-L * Chicago, Ills. 


Auto Tire Surgery “held 
a hundred times bigger and Letter 
than old biescle days. Oldham, 


four: months, 
day. Ask for FREE catalog. 
Haywood Tire & Equip- 


= - ment mpany 
638 Canitol Ave..Indianapolis. Ind. 


far south. And he wanted Swift Lightning 
to go with him. Many times he had tried 
to lure him to it. To-night had been his 
greatest success, for they were heading 
south—south as straight-as Mistik could 
go—when they struck meat. And now 
that his hunger was gone and red life ran 
strong in him again, he wanted to go on. 
He whined at Swift Lightning’s shoulder, 
and a dozen times he trotted across the 
finger of plain and waited for him to follow, 
until, at ldst, Swift Lightning left the 
watchful ring of his fellows and joined him. 
Together, they headed south. 

It was Mistik who led. He trotted 
fast; his ears were aslant; he was no longer 
listening or smelling for game. And at 
last, on the far edge of the broken tundra, 
with the great barren sweeping ahead of 
them again, understanding came to Swift 
Lightning. He stopped and whined, half 
turning in the direction from which they 
had come; and Mistik, close at his side, 
answered that whine— with his face to the 
south. Off there lay the strange force 
that was pulling him; behind them the 
force that was holding Swift Lightning 
back; and even as Mistik urged for the 
forests and the swamps and the trap-lines 
of men, there grew in Swift Lightning 
again that ghostly yearning of Skagen, the 
greit Dane, the call that had turned him 
more than once to the white men’s cabin 
on the edge of the glacier-slash. Once 
more he followed Mistik, but with a slow- 
ness and indecision that made their prog- 
ress slow, and at the end of an hour 
they were not more than three miles from 
the finger of plain in which they had 
killed the musk-oxen. But the intervals 
of his indecision were becoming shorter 
and less frequent. Another hour, and the 
call of countless dog-generations that had 
preceded the Skagen of twenty years ago 
would have won. He would have gone 
to the forests, to the country where there 
was always a sun and a moon, to the land 
of long summer, of trees and grass and 
flowers, of warm lakes and shining rivers. 
Then it was that the spirit which rode 
under the white stars ot the polar night 
put its hand upon him, and across the 
great plain came its voice—stopping him, 
calling to him, demanding of him. 

Facing north again, both Swift Light- 
ning and Mistik listened to that voice. 
It was the cry of a wolf-pack—the old 
hunt-cry, the old slaughter-cry, the cry ot 
long white tang inviting to carnival of 
feasting and death. It came to them 
faintly trom the north and west. 

And it was not the cry of the seven 
wolves that guarded the meat in the slit 
of piain that ran between the broken 
tundra. 


In that finger of plain, the seven wolves 
had heard the approaching cry before it 
reached to Swift Lightning and Mistik. 
And in the cry they no longer recognized 
the voice of pack-brethren. The near- 
death of great hunger, preceded by weeks 
ot fasting and famine, had wiped out the 
instinct of brute socialism which was a 
part of their living code in times ot plenty. 
They were, for the time being, no longer 
creatures of community interest but indi- 
viduals with private property, and in the 
defense of that property they were ready 
to fight against all comers, including those 
who, only a short time before, had been 
comrades. In a scattered group they 
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gathered round the torn carcasses of the 
three musk-oxen, their fangs gleaming, 
snarls in their throats, and eyes blazing 
with the fire of battle as the oncoming pack 


swept down the slim finger of the plain. J 


It was a small pack, and yet it outnum 
bered them two to one—an advantage 
discounted somewhat by the full stomachs 
of the seven. 

Swift Lightning’s guard did not move, 
They waited. A hundred yards away, the 
newcomers halted, and, scattering out, they 
advanced slowly, whining hungrily, their 
jaws clicking in anticipation. They were 
ready to accept of hospitality, and yet, if 
hospitality were not offered, they were 
prepared to murder. The seven gave no 
sign or sound ot welcome. They stood 
like white carven things in the starlight, 
and they took no account of number, 
Had their enemies been fifty instead of 
fourteen, they would still have defended 
their meat. Their warning carried itsell 
swiftly to the understanding of the invad- 
ing wolves. At their head was Oovoo, 
the Howler, It was Ooyoo’s howl, first 
of all, that had reached to Swift Lightning 
and Mistik, and it was he who circled 
nearer than any other of the fourteen, 
and at last darted in toward one ot the 
musk-ox carcasses. The nearest of the 
seven was at him quick as a flash, and 
hardly had their bodies met when the 
thirteen rushed in like white shadows 
driven by a storm. 

The six that were left of Swift Light- 
ning’s guard met them fang to fang. Meat 
was forgotten in the mage and blood of 
battle. In the bodies of starving creatures 
a deadly animosity took the place 
hunger. 
fought over the stiffened bodies of th 
musk-oxen. Ooyoo, who had leaped in 
first, died with a torn jugular, so that his 
blood flooded the glazed eyes of Yapao, 
the slain king of the herd. In the first 
fang-slitting rush of battle, the seven— 
well-fed and stronger than their famine- 
stricken enemies—made a bloody account 
for themselves. Wolf to wolf, and one at 
a time, they were more than a match tor 
their attackers. But swiftly the weight 
ot numbers began to press upon them: 
While their own fangs were at foe-throats, 
other fangs slashed and tipped them. 
Two oi the seven and tour ot their enemies 
died so closely about Yapao that their 
bodies formed a white shroud for him. Six 
of Ooyoo’s pack were dead, and three oi 
Switt Lightning’s, when the terrific defense 
turned inevitably to deieat. Gashed and 
bleeding—four to eight—the defenders 
slowly gave way, fighting and slashing 
with every foot they retreated. Could 
the ghost of Yapao have come back then, 
it must have looked on with the triumph 
of one who has received the tull measure 
of vengeance, for, under the brilliant light 
ot the stars, the battle-field was red with 
blood and close-strewn with dead. 

It was in this final bloody moment of 
the loss of what they themselves had 
stalked and killed that Swift Lighining and 
Mistik raced into the edge ot the narrow 
plain. From the instant they had first 
heard the distant howling of the pack, th 
had scented battle, and now they leape 
to the final act of the tragedy—twin de- 
mons, shooting straight and swift as bullets 
through the starlight. The twelve wolves 
were in a twisting, slashing, choking mass, 
and into that mass the two gray giants 
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launched themselves with the force of 
thunderbolts. With a single crunch of his 
jaws, Swift Lightning broke the neck of a 
lean white beast whose fangs were buried 
in another’s flesh. Mistik, using his fangs 
like knives, slashed the throat of a second. 
Sixty seconds sooner, and they would have 
saved the lives of the valiant four who had 
fought to the last. As it was, two of the 
four were dead under the mass of Ooyoo’s 
horde, and from the throat of a third, 
even as he fought, ran a stream of blood. 
But the invaders had paid the price. Only 
five were left when Swift Lightning found 
himself battling against two. His own 
fangs were at the throat of one when 
the second sprang upon him. Together, 
gripped in a life-and-death duel, the three 
rolled and: twisted in the snow. Mistik 
had made his second kill, and, with the 
last survivor of the seven, was in close and 
deadly combat with the remaining two of 
Ooyoo’s pack. 

Swift Lightning, torn and half winded, 
found himself, for the first time, out- 
matched. His own blood was streaming in 
the snow. As he held to the throat of his 
enemy, the second wolf slashed his sides 
and rumps, and finally secured a hold at 
the back of his neck. It was not a choking 
or jugular-cutting hold. It was the weyitip 
—and twice as deadly when the fangs got 
their grip. A sudden terrific agony seized 
him. The blade of a knife seemed to shoot 
into his brain, and paralysis, like a stab- 
bing barb of hot iron, closed his eyes and 
relaxed his jaws. The under wolf, feeling 
the death-grip at his throat give way, 
slashed upward quickly and closed on 
Swift Lightning’s under jaw. Then did 
Swift Lightning put all his remaining 
strength into a final tremendous effort to 
free himself. He rolled and twisted his 
great body, clawing and beating the air, 
but his jaws were helpless, and strength 
ebbed from him as his brain grew black. 
Grimly the two wolves hung on. Deeper 
sank the fangs in Swift Lightning’s neck, 
and death itself was only a moment away 
when to his dying ears came a snarling 
roar, the impact of a giant body—and the 
paralyzing grip at the base of his brain was 
gone. Air filled his lungs again; vision 
returned to his eyes; strength came to his 
jaws, sound to his ears—and he heard the 
snarling, terrible triumph of Mistik as 
the huge timber-wolf slaughtered the foe 
he had torn from Swift Lightning’s neck. 
In that moment, it was Mistik, the wander- 
ing wolf from the big timber, who rose 
above all other wolves that had ever fought 
on the white barrens. He did not wait 
for the last dying gasp of his enemy, but 
was back again, and his blood-reddened 
fangs sank deep into the body of the wolf 
that held Swift Lightning’s jaw. 

And when, a few moments later, Swift 
Lightning staggered to his feet, Mistik and 
the last survivor of the seven were all that 
were left to keep him company. Vengeance 
had come to Yapao, king of the musk-ox 
herd, for, of the pack of fourteen and the 
pack of nine, all but these three were dead. 
And Mistik, standing at Swift Lightning’s 
shoulder, whined softly, and, in that 
arena of the slain, their muzzles touched 
again, and the mysterious spirit that rode 
under the stars gave to the intelligence of 
beasts an understanding of what comrade- 
ship had at last meant to them. 

The next Swift Lightning storv will appear 
in August Cosmopolitan. 
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to a man has a right to be proud of him— 
hasn’t she?” 

What was Calverly doing, these late 
days, to make that girl proud of him? For 
she was a princess of the blood. So ran 
the.romantic thoughts of fifty-eight. 

Mr. Hitt, clearly, was excited. He 
turned up the side street under the wide- 
arching maples. The early autumn twi- 
light was settling over the street, but he 
could see the big square boarding-house 
with its old-fashioned square cupola out- 
lined against a dimly glowing sky. He 
took the path that cut diagonally across 
the lawn to the steps. 

A man sat there—a dim figure, smoking 
a cigarette. Pausing at the bottom step, 
peering up at him, Mr. Hitt saw long, 
well-clad legs, a light overcoat thrown open 
with what appeared to be a roll of manu- 
script bulging out one side pocket, a long 
face under a tipped-back hat. 

The natural thing would have been to 
accept this youngish man as one of the 
boarders and pass him by without a thought 

But he was clearly not a boarder. There 
was still a little light in the sky, and an- 
other, yellow, light came from the window. 
The man looked up, for one thing, with a 
faint but, to the trained sensitive gaze of 
old Hittie, perceptible curiosity. And, for 
another thing, his clothes, indistinct as 
they were, were of a smarter cut than was 
commonly seen about town. Hittie, after 
a second’s thought, placed them at New 
York. And that wad of loosely rolled paper 
in the overcoat pocket! He wasn’t a re- 
porter, of course. 

Whatever he was, Hittie waited, one foot 
on the bottom step. 

“T believe Mr. Calverly lives here,” said 
Hittie, with something of the sensations of 
one who utters a momentous falsehood, yet 
| is moved uncontrollably to make talk. 
| The long head bowed. Then, 
| “What do you want of him?” asked the 
| stranger. 
| The remark was not so brusque in sound 

as the bare words might appear. Indeed, 
they warmed Hittie’s heart, for they estab- 
lished a relationship—possibly, probably, 
| an intimate relationship. 
| “Merely to visit with him,” he replied. 
““He’s at home,” remarked the man from 
| New York rather dryly. ‘But he’s pretty 
| busy.” 
| “Busy? Not—not writing?” 
The man bowed again. 
“I’m glad of that. It is the one thing 
he needed—the thrill of creative work. I’m 
| so glad.” 
| There was a silence. Mr. Hitt felt a 
| pair of quick, quizzical brown eyes taking 
| him swiftly and surely in. Then the man 
_ asked rather abruptly, 
“ Are you Mr. Hitt of the News?” Hit- 
“T thought likely. Henry 
| spoke of his talk with you. lt seems to 
| have been one of the things that stirred 
| him up.’ Another silence. ‘If you don’t 
| mind,” said the man from New York 
finally, “‘let’s not disturb him. 
'a lot of the stuff here.” He rested a 
hand on the bulging pocket. “Thought 
I’d wander off to a caté and look it over. 
He talked six things at once. I ran away. 
Do you mind joining me? My name’s 
Weaver.” 


I’ve got. 
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The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 83) 


“You don’t think we ought to drag the 
boy out?” 

“No; let nature take its course. I’ve 
been through all this before with Henry. 
He wrote ‘Satraps of the Simple’ all over 
my living-room.” 

Hittie gazed at him in something near 
awe. As if, almost, a man had said, 
“Keats borrowed my pencil to write ‘A 
Grecian Urn.’” They moved down the 
path. 

Over a table in a little café they looked 
through the manuscript. They were two 
or three hours at this. 

“What do you make of it?” asked 
Weaver. 

“)t’s extraordinary. It’s really a picture 
of the West as it was just when Jim Cantey 
was about to appear on the scene. Set- 
ting the stage for him.” 

Weaver, pulling at an imported cigar, 
long legs stretched out under the table, 
considered this. At length, he said: 

“You're a literary man, Mr. Hitt. How 
good do you think it is?” 

“1d want to read it over slowly.” 

“But it is good?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“You think he has come back?” 

“T don’t think he’s ever been very far 
away. He couldn’t fight the world 
alone.” 

“ No—of course.” 

“My impression is that he has stepped 
out far ahead of any earlier work.” 

“That’s saying a lot.” 

“J know that. But look—” He turned 
the pages, read a sentence here and there, 
quite at random—“‘just get the sound ot 
those. The freshness of it. The sure, light 
hand. And an extraordinary sense of per- 
sonality back of the words—of a rich, warm, 
keen mind.” 

Weaver nodded. 

“Ves; I feel all that. But I don’t trust 
my judgment where Hen is concerned. 
I’ve worried so over him.” 

“What I’d like to know,” remarked 
Hittie musingly, “is how on earth he can 
write so fast all of a sudden.” 

“It’s uncanny. He said, when he was 
writing the other stories, that it was like 
taking dictation.” 

“What gets me, too, is his amazing 
knowledge of the old West.” 

“Oh, he’s roamed around out there 
some. And he must have read a lot, at 
odd times. And he was at the public 
library last night until they turned him 
out. But most of it comes through his 
pores. That’s Hen. You have to allow 
for that in figuring him out. 1 can’t tell 
you what this means. They’l! never get 
him now. He’s stepping out on the high- 
road. If you’ve never seen him when he 
was stepping high——” 

“I never have,” Hittie broke in eagerly. 

“Then there’s some amusement ahead 
of you.’ 

“He’s been a rather dismal figure here.” 


“Naturally. He’s had a devil of a 
time for years.” Weaver chuckled. “ Just 
wait,” he said. “I’m taking the midnight 


to New York. You keep the manuscript 
until I can get back here. I'll tell Hen 
you have it. And slip i in, now and then, 
if you can, and gather it up. Don’t trust 
him with it. And he wants a lot of data. 
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Particularly about railroads and business 
combines and the operations of big finan- 
cial men. I can help some when I get 
back.” 

Hittie walked slowly to his own rooms. 
Slowly, because depression was settling 
on his spirit. 

He returned to the Cantey house, later 
in the evening, and shut himself in the 
library. Calverly’s manuscript never left 
his hand. He read it through, sitting at 
Jim Cantey’s desk. 

He had already written a few tentative 
chapters of his own more formal biography. 
He got these out now and read them. 
Next he skimmed through the notes he 
had made bearing on later chapters. Then 
he laid his little heap of script on the desk 
beside Calverly’s, and for a long time sat 
staring at the two. Finally, tired, more 
than ever depressed, he tiptoed down-stairs, 
let himself out, and wandered, roundabout, 
to his rooms. 

The next day was Sunday. Miriam 
Cantey breakfasted in her room. The 
morning paper—the News—came up with 
her -tray. 

She turned the pages idly as she sipped 
her coffee. Then, moved by a_half- 
memory, incredulous, her pulse accelerat- 
ing a little, she turned back to page one. 

It was odd; her eyes had passed over a 
certain black heading. 

It was Margie and Holmes Hitt’s widely 
syndicated story of Henry Calverly’s re- 
nunciation of afortune. She read, breath- 
less—followed the narrative to an inside 
page. There Henry’s picture appeared. 
She gazed long at it. And as she read on, 
she paused at short intervals to look up 
at the features that were familiar vet 
strange. For the first time, she learned 
the circumstances attending Henry’s trou- 
ble with the court. For the first time, she 
pictured him with that lovely young wife 
—contused, tortured, led by his feelings 
into technical fault. She read resolutely 
on through a mist of tears that frequently 
hid the print. 

Over and over, Miriam struggled 
through the story. The thing was a ner- 
vous shock. She couldn’t visualize Henry. 
She couldn’t reconstruct a coherent mem- 
ory ot their first meeting or their second 
or third. Just how had it come about 
that he had carried her into the study 
that first day? And what was it they had 
been talking about just before he declared 
his love and—kissed her? 

He had refused to accept the money. 
A part of it had already gone, it appeared, 
to the new public baths. All the rest 
was to go toa tund to help unfortunate first 
offenders on their release trom prison. 

The pain about her eyes and the throb- 
bing in the back of her head alarmed her 
a little. But more alarming still was the 
chaotic state of her thoughts. She tried 
lving down, but after a moment was on 
her elbow, reading it again. With the same 
difficulty, however; she could see bits of 
the picture, but not all of it at once. It 
was as if there were rays of memory and 
understanding that came to a focus at a 
point somewhere past and behind her 
brain. The story was personally close to 
her. The man, too, was close. She read 
his notes agair:. She dipped into “Satraps 
of the Simple.” It was like a fever, as it 
had been during their day of happiness in 
each other, but more pressing, more 
poignant. She wondered how she was 
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going to endure through it. It would pass, 
doubtless. At least, the passion in it would 
die down. 

A thought that took form an hour or so 
later seemed curiously to derive from it, 
or to bear on it. 

Since her father’s death, and during her 
invalidism, she had literally not given a 
thought to the fact that she, a young 
woman, was living alone in the big house, 
with none but paid servants about her. 
She had early come to like the arrange- 
ment. But now, during these tew days 
since her return from California, a slightly 
unpleasant self-consciousness had proved 
disturbing. She was not yet strong, but 
she used a cane now only during her short 
walks in the street, moving about the 
house without such aid. In a word, she 
was on the reasonably rapid road to be- 
coming an attractive and desirable young 
woman. And attractive and desirable 
young women did not make it a practise, 
in 1903, to keep house alone. It was puz- 
zling. She put it a little differently to 
herself, but that was about what it came 
down to. Esther, in a last attempt to 
make up their quarrel, had dwelt on the 
point. Had driven it home, in fact. 

Late in the morning, the black-haired 
maid brought a message from the gen- 
tleman who was working in the study. 
He would like a few words with Miss 
Cantey. Where was he? Why, there, in 
the study. 

Miriam said she would join him there. 

He rose and stood gravely behind the 
desk as she came in and seated herself in 
the big chair by the sofa. He had two lit- 
tle heaps of manuscript before him on the 
desk that he fingered rather nervously after 
he sat down. 

“Miss Cantey,” he began, then bit his 
lip and looked thoughtfully at the two 
manuscripts. She wondered, rather wild- 
ly, if he was going to make a speech. It 
seemed that he must surely hear her heart 
beat. 

He started again. 

“T feel that I must speak with you about 
this before I—take any other steps. As 
you know, I’ve been trying to—well, 
write a biography of your father. I find 
that I—can’t go on with it.” 

She sat motionless, looked at him out of 
wide blue eyes. What was coming next? 
He, too—this older man—was stirred by 
some strong emotion. 

“T have been sitting here this morn- 
ing’’—so he continued—“ trying to think 
out the right course. I haven’t exactly 
succeeded in that.” He smiled faintly, 
rather wistfully. “But right or not, I 

‘find I must tell you of my difficulty. 
This”—he laid a hand on one pile of script 
—“is the work I have been doing here. 
It is a conventional beginning of a con- 
ventional biography. This’—his hand 
moved over to the other script, and played 
about, turning up the pages at one corner— 
“is the beginning of what will be classified, 
I suppose, as a work of fiction. What it 
really is is the biography I’m supposed 
to be writing.” 

Miriam leaned a little forward. She was 
pale. Her eyes were fixed, as if fascinated, 
on the script. 

“Tt was written—it is being written now, 
day and night—by my—my predecessor 
here, Mr. Henry Calverly.” 
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He was embarrassed about this, rather 
stilted. 

For a curious moment, their eyes met. 

“He isn’t using actual names, of course, 
but the thing he 7s doing takes the ground 
from under my feet.” 

Miriam here made her first remark. She 
telt inadequate. 

“Ts there’”—her voice failed her; she 
had to begin again—“‘is there any reason 
why both can’t go on?” 

“None whatever. Except in so far as 
I myself amareason. Miss Cantey, we’ve 
talked over this biography problem, he 
and I. We see it alike. But I’m get- 
ting to be an old man. When all’s said 
and done”—his voice was none too steady 
—“T am a literary hack. But he’s a 
genius—a great genius, I think. This’”— 
he tapped the script—‘“‘is the finest thing 
I know of so far in American literature. As 
a picture, that is, of a people and a time.” 
A hush crept into his voice. ‘To me, it 
is a miracle. That boy, without half the 
data he needs, with nothing but the fire 
that is in his soul, borrowing the money to 
keep himself barely alive in that boarding- 
house—” His voice died out. 

It was just as well. He knew that he 
had lost control of it. He sat gazing rue- 
fully down at hisdesk. There wasa rustle. 
He started and looked up. 

Miss Cantey was on her feet. She 
looked as if she were about to speak, 
even threw out one hand as if for emphasis, 
but turned away and actually hurried out. 
She did say something; it sounded like, 
“You'll excuse me, I’m sure.”’ Hardly 
more than that. 

An hour later, she asked the new maid 
if Mr. Hitt was still in the study. It ap- 
peared that he had gone out. 

Miriam waited until the maid had got 
down-stairs, then went back through her 
own den to the narrow door, stood listen- 
ing, opened the door, then stepped into 
the larger room. It was the second time 
she had walked through that little door. 
The first time had been to—him. 

The desk was not quite in order. Mr. 
Hitt would be back, surely, in the after- 
noon. If not—well, she could call a 
messenger-boy. She could do something. 

She knelt by the safe and worked out the 
combination. 

She took out an armful of note-books 
and papers, and carried them, with some 
effort, to her own room. The tin box she 
got from her trunk. 

She rang then, and curtly (for her) asked 
the maid to bring twine and paper. She 
made a large parcel, tying it securely and 
sealing all the knots with wax stamped 
with her own seal. She addressed it to 
Henry in Mr. Hitt’s care. It occurred to 
her, with a twinge of new pain, that she 
didn’t know his address. 

She wrote a few lines, asking Mr. Hitt 
if he would be so kind as to see that the 
parcel was placed safely in Mr. Calverly’s 
hands. 

It was risky business, but she found she 
didn’t care. Nothing mattered. 

She had it placed, with the note on top, 
on the desk in the study. 

~She went to bed later, more than a 
little frightened by the state she was in, 
but not before satisfying herself that 
Mr. Hitt had: come again and gone with 
the parcel. 


The next instalment of The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in August Cosmopolitan. 
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the beds, asking did we make our wills in 
time.” 

Often and often there was no room for 
boys to sit; they had to stand till they 
could be evacuated. For five hundred 
came down. All night long they sifted in 
and out. Inside, the slow shuffle of feet, 


a fitful hum of conversation, the occasional | 


crisp voice of a doctor: “‘What have you 
got?” ‘‘What is your name?” ‘‘Where’s 
that record-sheet?” ‘‘Get some more can- 
dles.”” Outside, the whir and grind of the 
motors, the voices of the wagoners, the 
far-off booming of a barrage, the sound of 
an air-plane. But I had no time to look 
out. There were these men—— 

And in every one of these lads suffering 
the crude, raw shock of unspeakable horrors, 
I saw my little godson, Martin, my tender 
little fair-haired baby, grown tall and 


strong, and thrust, still innocent, still a | 
child, into these atrocities; or my dark- | 


eyed, lustrous, smiling John, who cries 
at a sharp word, and says, “That hurts 
my feelings’—baby John, encounterin 

these incredible murderous assaults. ? 
used to dread for them the first realization 
of human malice directed toward them, 
the first anger, the first blow. I felt now 
what dislocation of soul there must be for 
each soldier as he realized, ‘‘ Unseen men 
out there are trying, with all their diabolical 
ingenuity, to harm, to shatter, to kill— 
me!”? What sudden transition, wider than 
the bounds of space, from love and kind- 
ness, common human friendliness, to this 
inferno of hate anddeath! Oh, little boys, 
it is too much to bear! Never again 
must other women’s sons die in war. 

But this wounding, I told myself, was 
inevitable, inherent in the very nature of 
war. More intolerable was suffering that 
seemed to be preventable. Iknew that all 
along the route from the front men were 
dying in ambulances, for no other reason 
than that they had to go too far to a 
hospital, that other men were sitting up 
in ambulances who would have been 
better lying down, and tha: men in pain, 
lightly wounded, indeed, but still suffering, 
were standing up in trucks to journey long 
miles because there were no ambulances 
for them to ride in. The exigencies of 
war! 

There are those who will tell you that 


it was good tactics to send out regiments | 


of men in the early part of that drive 
without a barrage, though the artillery 
was ready and waiting. There are those 
that will tell you that mess-kitchens are 
always on the job, and if not (for, cf 
course, there are limits to the endurance 
of mess-kitchens), then his iron rations 
ought to keep a soldier going, and it’s his 
ownfault if he eats them all up in one meal, 
as if any man ever had judgment about 
parceling out food over lean days! There 
are those who will tell you that the evacu- 
ation hospitals and the field hospitals 
were as far up as they could be put, that 
as many ambulances were used as could be 
used (whatever that means), and that all 
failures are due to exigencies of war. Sup- 
pose that’s all true; then a woman’s 
answer is that the exigencies of war are 
always going to occur in war, that no 
forethought is going to provide for all 
emergencies, and that for all failures, 
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inevitable or not, the cost of human blood 
is too high. Let us pay, in the future, in 
some other kind. 

A night of horror, of anguish, that— 
the more dreadful because, up above, those 
other men were being struck down, and 
would presently take the place of these 
who were sifting by, sifting by, as 
through some ghastly hopper of stress and 
pain -and wounds. That night not only 
sickened me of war as an arbiter of ques- 
tions, but it also taught me that, so long 
as we must have war, a woman’s hands 
should be as close to the front as she can 
get them. We are needed right at the 
trenches. I spent only one day more at 
canteen work. . Rather, I drove up to the 
reserve lines with supplies for the men who 
were that night to march up to the front. 
On the way, I met Lieutenant Jenkinson, 
whom I had known in Alsace. 

“Turn to the left!” he called joyously. 
“We're all here, right in these woods.’ Go- 
ing over the top in the morning.” 

I did not turn to the left. I had not the 
courage to go and see those lads whom 
I had known when we were all learning 
soldiering in Alsace. I could not have 
borne the look upon those eager, willing 
faces, knowing so well that they would 
presently be sifting through the terrible 
hopper. I had had no real training as 
nurse, yet, seeing how much needed to be 
done, how few there were to do it, I went 
back that afternoon to Chateau-Thierry 
and applied for work in a hospital just 
being established. They were very short- 
staffed, and the head nurse, Miss Georgia 
Grant, a wonderful, competent Canadian 
girl, all fire and energy, received me with 
open arms and assigned me to night duty. 

The hospital had recently been used by 
the Germans. It was a large structure, 
built about three sides of a court. Just 
opposite it was a space on which was being 
set up the tents of a field hospital. 

My sleeping-room in the hospital was 
a little closet of a place about eight feet 
by five. It gave on a small, malodorous 
court. To get to my room, I had to go 
through another apartment heaped with 
putrid bandages from the wounds of Ger- 
man soldiers. In those first days of stren- 
uous work, no one had time to clear any- 
thing away. At about eight, I we-t on 
duty, passing down into the main court- 
yard; at the gate, the stretcher-bearers 
were unloading a series of bloody bundles 
that had been men and might be men 
again. I averted my eyes; I stepped 
among half a dozen stretchers, sodden, 
stained, clotted with fat, blood-fed flies. 
I climbed a flight of dark stairs and, led by 
calls of: “Nurse! Nurse!” I made my way 
to a long, long corridor, where, in four 
rows of beds, lay our wounded men. Here 
was no effect of neat white cots, tiled 
floors, shining white cooking-utensils. The 
Germans had taken almost everything 
portable away; they had carried off the 
linen and the pillows. The soldiers lay on 
brown army-blankets, and for pillows 
they had whatever we could find. A 
somber place. The men were what we 
called “‘post-operation cases,” in various 
stages of danger. 
wounded only that morning; some had 
just been carried in from the operating- 
room and were still under the influence of 
ether. The nurse whose assistant I was 
to be had just come on duty and was 
walking up and down the ward with the 


Some of them had been - 
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day nurse, getting the history of each case, 
Not the history as written on the record- 
sheet; rather the character-history, so to 
speak, i in such remarks as these: 

“This man never asks for anything till 
the very last minute; he’s a brick.” “That 
one is a bad boy; he oughtn’t to smoke, 
and he does, and then he can’t breathe 
easily, and he raises the roof. Better not 
let him have any cigarettes to-night. fe 
“This fellow will ask you every five min- 
utse to shoot a hypodermic into him, but 
I think he can get on without it.” “That 
Southerner never complains, but he suffers 
a lot; if you can think of ways to ease 
him—” “If you can, get the address of 
that boy’s mother, for I’m afraid—” 
“That poor chap in the corner goes off 
his head every little while; if you talk to 
him soothingly, it helps.” 

I followed them about, picking up what 
crumbs I could and trying to learn the face 
of each patient. After we had gone up and 
down the ward four times, the other nurse 
went away, and the night nurse and I 
took stock of each other. If you can 
think of one of Fra Angelico’s saints, 
with strength and efficiency put into her 
face and all the sweetness and harmony 
left there, you have a picture of beautiful 
Margaret Stevenson. ‘Tall and: dark in 
her blue uniform and white hedd-dress, 
she was just the serene presence to give 
courage and patience to wounded men, 
just the sort to get the best service from 
orderlies (unless they were rooted in idle- 
ness), just the sort to inspire devotion in a 
voluntary aid like me. During the time 
I was with her, it took all my ingenuity 
to keep her from doing more than half the 
work. 

Down-stairs, the surgeons were operating 
continuously, tirelessly—one doctor dur- 
ing thirty-six hours was hardly absent fif- 
teen minutes from the operating-table. 
Up-stairs, we examined our resources. 
The food we had for the men consisted of 
soup, dry bread, and coffee; there were 
some who could well enough have eaten 
beefsteak and potatoes. We had only two 
hot-water bags, just a little morphine, and 
no way of heating water except over a little 
sterno stove. 

“They tell me there are no more candles, 
and we’ve only got these stubs left,” said 
Margaret Stevenson., ‘‘and that there’s 
no alcohol. Could you try to find me 
some? I don’t care where you get it.” 

“Tf only we could make them som? 
lemonade!” I suggested. 

“Good! Get anything you can,” sit 
agreed. 

I groped my way down-stairs and felt 
along the wet, pitch-black court about which 
the hospital was built, and came at last to 
the mess-kitchen belonging to the hospita, 
staff. The mess-sergeant was there—a bit- 
hearted boy; I could tell that merely Ly 
looking at his kind eyes. I knewit, furthe 
when he said how badly he felt every time 
he saw a man carried into the operating- 
room. So when he told me he had no 
candles and no lemons, I knew he spoke 
the truth, and I went on to the officers’ 
kitchen. The sergeant in charge was ab- 
sent for the moment. Instinctively I let 
my eyes flicker over his stock. I saw a 
basket of lemons in the corner, a box of 
candles on a shelf, and various other sup- 
plies. But that sergeant had the officers’ 
welfare very much at heart, for when I 
asked him for candles, he said he had only 
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two or three and no lenions, but he could 
let me have some sugar. 

“Well, perhaps I’ll come back later for 
the sugar if I can find the other things 
somewhere else,” I promised 

We chatted away, I lingering in the 
hope that he would be called into the 
dining-room, where some of the doctors 
were having a late supper. Ten minutes 
passed, and I almost gave up the quest, 
and, besides, I had Margaret Stevenson 
on my conscience, all alone with scores of 
men to care for. But at last some one 
shouted for him; he shot out of the door, 
and I shot over to the shelf and stole six 
candles, and then over to the lemon-basket 
and stole fifteen lemons. I was carrying 
a good-sized hand-bag and my apron and 

coat had huge pockets, so I presented an 
innocent-enough appearance when the 
mess-sergeant returned. We exchanged a 
few more words, and I.told him what a 
refreshment it had been to come into the 
kitchen, and I thought I’d return for that 
sugar. Then I fled up-stairs with my 
booty. 

There certainly is an exhilaration in being 
athief. I can see how a criminal who has 
tasted first blood may be lured back to it. 
I have stolen a good deal for the soldiers 
in all three drives, and I glory in my shame. 
In this first instance, I positively enjoyed 
returning to the scene of my crime and 
asking for the sugar. I am afraid the 
mess-sergeant was of a suspicious nature, 
for when I went back the lemons were out 
of sight and the candles were on the 
highest shelf. 

“Help yourself to the sugar,” he said 
bitterly. “I bet you can!” 

I took twice as much sugar as I needed 
in case I could ever get at the lemons again, 
and then I asked him for a pitcher. He 
shook his head helplessly, muttered some- 
thing under his breath about ‘‘nerve,” 
and offered me a pan instead. I tried to 
eradicate his suspicions by sympathizing 
with him about his hard work and by 
telling him some of the nice things I had 
heard an officer saying about the mess. 
Then he gave me a sugar-bowl. From 
the medical-supply office I got an orderly 
to steal me some camphor, and from 
another ward, when the nurse was busy 
over a soldier, I abstracted half a bottle 
of alcohol, leaving her a bottle and a half, 
which was generous of me, since she had 
only twenty-odd men. How Margaret 
Stevenson’s saintly face beamed when I 
showed her the booty! The only flaw in 
my content was when I went to the corner 
of the cupboard where I stored my luxuries, 
and found that some one, an orderly, I fear, 
had stolen some of the chocolate bars and 
fruit I had cached for the wounded. I 
raged to Margaret Stevenson about thieves 
and robbers for about a minute before my 
sense of humor awoke. Next morning, 
when I’d forgotten all about my crimes 
and was going off duty, Margaret Steven- 
son conveyed to me that I had suited, 
and her first words of praise were: 

“Oh, Mrs. Warren, you’re such a com- 
fort to me; you’re such a wonderful thief!” 

But there was a long night to wear 
through. By eleven o’clock, all the soldiers 
were suffering or restless. There were so 
many faces tense with pain, lips that bit 
back moans, or cries for opiates; other 
men couid not keep from asking for help. 
From all over the ward came calls of 
“Nurse! Nurse!” “Can’t you do some- 


thing for-my back?” “I want a drink.” 
“Give me a shot of that morphine.” We 
had to heat water to give the hypodermics, 
and then the flickering candles we carried 
flashed into the faces of sleeping patients 
and woke them. Oh, the misery of their 
return to consciousness, the anguish we 
felt for them, for we knew the value of 
each minute spent in forgetfulness! Now 
and then something funny happened to 
make our work bearable. On one bed I 


saw, as I passed up and down, carrying | 


lemonade or rubbing weary backs with | 
alcohol, a large, recumbent figure covered | 
with an overcoat from beneath which pro- | 
truded a pair of stout boots. I asked 
Margaret Stevenson why that patient had 
not been undressed. 

“That’s not a patient; it’s the doctor, ” 
she said. 

At something after midnight, we heard 
a voice below in the courtyard crying: 
“Lights out! All lights out!” Followed 
the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun. We 
jumped to blow out the candles. The Ger- 
mans were coming over in air-planes! 

“We're all right; hear our machine 
guns?” murmured an orderly. 

I could have told him better than that. 
Two or three nights before, I had made 
the same mistake, had thought that “rat- 
tat-tat’”? was our own machine guns 
when they were German guns roweling 
the street from German planes in the 
hope of killing some of our men in the 
forward-moving camions. 

All over the ward the flutterings and 
sighings and moanings ceased. The 
silence was almost profound. Suddenly 
we heard three stupendous explosions; the 
floors of the buildings quivered; the very 
walls seemed to rock, and glass fell out of 
the windows. 

“D-don’t be frightened, boys; it’s all 
" said an orderly, his voice shaking a 

it. 

The boy meant well; doubtless he had 
heard that wounded soldiers are afraid of 
bombs and shells. But evidently these 
men were not, and their sense of humor 
had survived in spite of pain, for all over 
the ward rose suppressed snorts and 
giggles. There was not a wounded man 
in the room who had not been through 
more strain and danger than was involved 
in waiting for an attack from German 
bombs. And, still, it was none too funny 
to contemplate what might happen im- 
mediately. We could tell, by the fierce 
rhythmic humming, that several German 
planes had come over. We had good 
planes to fight them off—and still, driven 
off though they might be, they would have 
plenty of time in which to drop their 
bombs. Not one of us but had seen the 
fearful, deep-pointed pit a dropped bomb 
makes. 

A roar; crashes; more glass falling, and 
we were still safe! By now our anti-air- 
craft guns were speaking, but above them 
we could still hear that murderous ‘“‘rat- 
tat-tat.” Margeret Stevenson and I 
walked up and down on each side of the 
ward, asking: “‘Does any one want a drink 
of lemonade?” “Does any boy want his 
back rubbed?” I do not think the soldiers 
were worried, but I will say they were very 
silent and attentive, and they had quite 
forgotten their pain. I recommend the ex- 
pectation of bombs as a cure-all. Between 
spells of listening, they told one another 
stories of other experiences of bombing. 
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“‘Where’s the doctor?” asked Margaret 

Stevenson. “I don’t see his feet on the 
” 

“Tt would take more than two sets of 
explosions to wake that one,” I said. 

“I’d just as soon he’d sleep. He’s no use 
tome. Did you notice that he never even 
helps with the hypodermics? I don’t know 
what he’s good for here.” 

At that moment, a dark bulk standing at 
the foot of a bed opposite us melted away 
into the deeper darkness at the front of the 
room. It was the doctor. Margaret Ste- 
venson and I agreed that on those occa- 
sions when we forgot to be tolerant and 
said something sharp about a person, 
either he himself was in ear-shot or some 
relative or close friend. She cudgeled her 
brains to remember what she had said ot 
him, but I, being only a ship that passed 
in the night, so far as this hospital was 
concerned, felt no regrets. I sat or paced 
up and down,'waiting for more bombs, smil- 
ing a little at the intense quiet of the ward. 
Time after time the Germans were driven 
off, and time after time they came back. 
More bombs were dropped and more 
machine guns sprayed down lead on the 
roads. We feared that somewhere they 
must have found a target. It was three 
o’clock before they were all scared away, 
and by that time our patients were asleep. 

Just a few hours, and already there had 
been crowded in them as much drama, as 
much strong emotion, as much pain as 
some people feel in a whole lifetime. Near 
me, two orderlies were discussing, in ordi- 
nary conversational tones, the last ball 
game they had seen in the United States. 
For a moment, I felt a flame of resentment 
against them. How could they be so in- 
different, how could they be the same 
after this blasting night? But perhaps 
they were not; nobody could tell- from 
looking at Margaret Stevenson or me what 
revolutions of emotion or of thinking might 
be going on inside us. 

“Do you believe,” I asked her, “that 
people can suffer these experiences and 
have them make just the ordinary scars of 
an ordinary bitter experience?” 

“Not if it has penetrated,” she said; 
not if they really see and feel and under- 
stand.” 

We spoke, for a moment, of self-pro- 
tection, of how far a person had the right 
to shelter himself against those horrors. 
And we decided that only so much harden- 
ing should be permitted as would enable us 
to do our work, but never enough to keep 
us from entering with full sympathy into 
the pain of each man who came under our 
hands. I have little tolerance for an 
orderly with whom I worked, who was 
putting the anti-tetanus serum into the 
shrinking flesh of a suffering soldier. The 
syringe is large and the pain it usually 
induces keen enough—and the orderly 
was none too skilful. Yet when the soldier 
protested a little and winced, the orderly 
said—he, comparatively safe, who would 
never have to go over the top, never have 
to meet rifle or machine-gun fire, 

“You'll be lucky if you never have any 
worse pain than this.” 

What shifting dramas, what tragedies 
in that ward! Through the angelic pa- 
tience of Margaret Stevenson, through her 
gentle poise flamed a moral indignation 
that made her hands the tenderer, her 
voice the sweeter. We had little time to 
discuss the agonies in which we shared, 


but every story in those beds only fastened 
in us more fiercely the protest against war’s 
way of wasting men. There was the 
beautiful-faced young officer with one hand 
and one eye gone; there was the widow’s 
only son who took all night long to die, 
and from whom we had to get with in- 
finite finesse his mother’s address; there 
was the man who always went light- 
headed at midnight and accused us of 
unfairness; there was the soldier from 
Alabama who wanted fruit so badly and 
who had to die without it. There was 
Captain Martin; the last time I had seen 
him had been in Alsace, when I had had 
supper with a group of officers in his 
dugout, about a mile from the German 
lines—twenty minutes from Mulhouse, we 
used to callit. I can see that scene now— 
a dugout, which was de luxe, since it 
boasted a window; Captain Martin, two 
other officers, and I sitting over a supper 
of fried steak, fried potatoes, bread, and 
coffee, the orderly that waited on the table, 
hovering attentively over the lady guest. 
The daylight faded, and the orderly lighted 
candles. Then Captain Martin flirted his 
wrist to look at his watch, and remarked 
that he was sorry to leave, but it was time 
for his party—he had to lead a raid of 
forty men into No Man’s Land. He rose 
nonchalantly and stood under the window, 
straight and handsome. He put his gas- 
mask at alert, reached for his helmet, 
leaned over to a shelf and took from it 
three or four flares, which he put in his 
pockets, examined the priming of his 
pistol, his strong young figure turning this 
way and that, every muscle speaking of 
power, of life. I had felt glad then that 
the woman who loved him most was not 
there to see him as I saw him. - And now, 


‘in this hospital ward, I stood looking 


down upon his unconscious face; I had 
found him too late to take any last message” 
for that woman. 

Day by day there were changes in the 
beds, but no changes in the pain, in the 
sense of strain, in our deep resentment 
against the red wrath that was reaping 
these men and their like. A great deal of 
life, the fringes of which I touched, went 
on outside our ward. There were the 
meals beginning at midnight, at seven, at 
noon, and at six again, while I saw this, 
that, and the other doctor or nurse, heard 
details of this, that, and the other oper- 
ation, and where the mess-sergeant whose 
supplies I had looted gazed down upon 
me with a sort of resigned severity. Some 
of the doctors during the four-day rush 
worked twenty-four hours on end. Miss 
Grant, the head nurse, I almost think, 
never slept. There was the ward where 
the men stayed who were not yet operated 
on, the ‘‘shock”’ ward, the gassed patients’ 
ward. There was the operating-room, 
from which I always turned my head as_.I 
passed. There was the constant coming 
and going of ambulances. There was the 
foraging for supplies. There was the fitful 
sleep in the daytime, with fat, war-fed flies 
buzzing as loud as German planes. I re- 
member one afternoon when I woke about 
two and was hungry. It was not meal- 
time, and naturally I knew better than to 
ask the sergeant of the officer’s mess to 
take any trouble for me. So I went to 
the orderlies’ mess-sergeant and found the 
big sympathetic boy who would have 
given me the lemons and candles if he had 
had them. 
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“Food? You bet you, Nurse!” he said. 

He had on a very dirty apron, and his 
hands were literally black and _ very 
greasy. He opened a can of sardines for 
me and lifted out the sardines with his 
fingers. He hugged a loaf to his apron 
and cut me a slice of bread an inch thick. 
He spread it with jam, and the jam 
flipped over his hands as he spread. 

“Now, you eat it right here where 
I can see you enjoy it,” he said. I did. 
I’ve always shuddered away from that 
peck of dirt we are each supposed to eat 
during a lifetime, and I certainly never 
counted on getting the most of my peck 
at once. But I’d have strangled rather 
than disappoint that big-hearted comrade. 

Presently they took me away from this 
ward and gave me one of my own. I did 
not want to leave Margaret Stevenson, 
and yet, when I entered that corner room 
down-stairs, I felt a fierce and tender 
sense of possession. All those twenty men 
needed a woman. That little kingdom of 
pain was mine. It was not just a quiet 
kingdom as I entered. Of the twenty 
patients, three leaped at once into the 
foreground of my attention. Two were 
Germans—a middle-aged man in fierce 
pain, who kept crying: “‘Oh, why is the 
war, why isthe war? Oh, why is the war?” 
and a boy of eighteen, trying to make 
himself as inconspicuous as he could, 
acting as if he wanted to fade into nothing- 
ness, for he did not trust Americans. The 
third, and he was the most vivid person 
in the room, was a young Irish-American. 
He was angry at having the Germans in the 
ward, and was all for killing them. 

And what at once happened there 
illustrated the duality of all my war- 
experience. I was two persons in one-- 
the civilian, experiencing, feeling, awake 
to the horrors, protesting that these things 
could not be; and the other, the practical, 
active self, forced, rushed by events to 
take some line of action, no matter 
how inadequate to the situation; and then 
again the feeling seif, protesting, crying out 
at the puerile inadequacy of any and 
every line of action possible in the circum- 
stances. Well, as I was saying, these 
patients demanded my immediate atten- 
tion—-the two Germans and the Irish- 
American who wanted to killthem. I was 
all for. killing Germans while the war was 
on; I never had been a pacifist, but here 
in the hospital my civilian self remon- 
strated. The Irish-American lad sat up 
in bed; his thin nostrils bellowed out and 
in as he spoke, and his hands clutched 
and darted. 

“Wait till I tell you what they’ve 
done to me,” he said, ‘‘what I’ve been 
through! I was shot three days ago, and, 
mind you, when I came to I was not in 
No Man’s Land but in the German lines. 
Well, I had the good sense to play dead, 
but some of our fellows were too badly 
wounded for that. There were three or 
four near me that kept calling for water. 
Those accursed Germans would creep up 
to them and say, ‘‘Wasser, ja!” and then 
they would put their pistols in the mouths 
of our poor boys and shoot them. I tell 
you I saw it again and again. Another 
thing they did was to take a trench-tool 
and beat our boys on the temples. It 
would not kill them at once, mind you; 
it took them about two hours to die: 
The blood ran out of their mouths and 
noses and ears and (Continued on page 159) 
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even their eyes. One of my friends like 
that begged me to kill him, but I couldn’t. 
And then they put Germans in this ward! 
The Huns robbed us, too. A fellow came 
out at twilight to rob me, but I got him 
all right—stabbed him with my trench- 
knife. I wonder whether the other Huns 
didn’t get onto it. I thought sure they 
would, but I was ready to die by that 
time, anyhow. I’d crawled away twice, 
trying to get to our lines, and had pretty 
near run into a German patrol both times. 
When I made one more attempt and got 
into our lines with my wounded leg drag- 
ging after me, here I find good beds given 
up to Huns. If you’d seen half what I 
have, you wouldn’t want a Hun left in 
the world!” 

How did I feel as I heard this awful tale, 
saw his anguish of hatred? I thought, ina 
flash, of Caponsacchi, tortured that he had 
not killed that viper, Guido. But there 
was no time to feel. My acting self went 
on according to old-established rules. We 
must keep our wounded boy in bed. 

And then the German boy began to cry. 
My gorge rose, but I went over to him 
and said, in my imperfect German, 

“Do not be afraid, mein Kind; no one 
will hurt you.” 

“T hear you calling him ‘my child,’” 
said the Irish-American sulkily, ‘‘and 
I don’t see, my God, why he has to be 
babied!” 

“Soldier boy,” I said, “I believe I know 
how you feel. I am sure if I had seen 
what you have seen I’d be as enraged as 
you are. I’m enraged now when I hear 
of these machine-gunners that want to 
surrender after they have fired every last 
belt of their ammunition. I’m for killing 
them. But don’t you see that we civilians 
must help bring the world back some day 
to the normal? When you and these 
Germans are in the hospital, the war, so 
far as you are concerned, is temporarily 
suspended. We can’t let you go on killing 
each other until you are in the field again. 
Then, killing is our business, and you 
must do all you can of it. Our business 
now is to treat you both as sick men. I 
assure you that, in this hospital, the Ger- 
mans are operated on last, and, in this 
ward, those two prisoners will be served 
last. That’s only sensible; we have to be 
just before we are generous. But we can’t 
have the Germans abused.” 

“That’s all very well, Nurse,” he said 
sulkily, ‘but the Germans wouldn’t re- 
spect that gentle-Jesus-meek-and-mild 
point of vi w. They’d think you were soft, 
and they’d despise you.” 

“But, soldier boy, I don’t care a straw 
what the Germans think of me. It’s what 
we think of ourselves that ought to matter 
to us.” 

The young firebrand would not agree 
to this, but I finally placated him by telling 
him of a very clever operation a doctor 
had performed on a German, finishing with 
the remark: ‘‘There, curse you, I’ve done 
all that science can do for you, and now I 

you'll bump off just the same!” 

The same bleak nightly drama in this 


_ward! The calls for morphine, for water, 


for something to stop the pain, and the 
difficult hours of the night began. There 
was a handsome boy of twenty who had 
been shot through the knee and the 
shoulder, and who needed a great deal of 
Tubbing. How his mother would have 
yearned over that beautiful body! Time 
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An Advertisement Directed 
to a Certain Young Man 


is anywhere from sev- 

enteen to thirty years 
old. He may be a few years 
older, but his spirit is young 
and he is chock fullofstrength, 
ambition and serious purpose. 


He may be working now at 
some uncongenial occupation; 
but he knows that he has in 
him the seed of success. And 
he knows that the big rewards 
in this life go to the man who 
sells, for he hears and knows 
of men whe are earning from 
$5,000 to $10,000 or more a 
year selling. And he wants to 
become a salesman. 


He lives in any hamlet, 
town or city between Maine 
and California. He is a young 
man of promise—a man that 
everyone knows will make a 
great success in life if he is 
given the chance. 


We want to give him that 
chance. 


We want to start him on 
his way toward becoming a 
real salesman. We want to 
place at his disposal all the 
facilities of the greatest pub- 
lishing house in the world for 
helping him to reach his goal. 
For we have a product that he 
can sell—that millions of peo- 
ple buy month after month— 


the best product of its kind ever 
made. 


We want him to represent 
us in your city—to get new 
subscriptions and secure re- 
newals for six great magazines, 
among which 
is one. 


Are you that young man? 
Or do you know of suchaman? 


Slaggards, seekers after easy 
money, dullards do not interest 
us. 


Clean-cut, clear-eyed, am- 
bitious young men interest us 
a greatdeal. For such men we 
will go far, and we will help 
them to be what they long to 
be, and what they can be— 
and we will pay them while they 
are learning. 


If you are that man 


or if you know that man, 
write tous. We have a prop- 
osition to make that may be 
the means of determining 
yours or his whole future. 


But write now—before you 
forget it—-and remember, we 
are just as anxious to hear 


‘from you as you can possibly 


be to connect yourself or your 
friend with this great organ- 
ization. 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Dept. C 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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after time I had to tell him that, of course, 
he would not be lame, of course his knee 
would not be stiff. There was another 
handsome boy, a spoiled lad he was, 
gassed and forbidden much to drink. I 
think he called me every five minutes to 
ask if it wasn’t time for water. There wasa 
splendid young sergeant who would never 
let me wait on him until everyone else 
had been served, and who would hardly 
be prevailed upon to take cigarettes and 
chocolate, because, he said, he was so much 
better off than the others. Every man 
that night revealed himself for what he 
was, and almost every one of them was a 
hero. I felt in them only what was child- 
like and what was brave. I suppose it can 
hardly be argued that a man should be 
forgiven all his sins because he has borne 
magnificently some terrible days, and yet 
I feel as if, after this war, I can forgive 
almost any sin to a soldier who has really 
fought. 

Strange, hard, bruising nights! Perhaps 
I felt their poignancy more keenly because 
I came to them without preparation. 
Doctors and nurses have the conventions 
of their profession, esprit de corps; and in 
their years of training they must dimly 
have envisaged the experiences before 
them, have laid up in thought the strength, 
the solid endurance with which to put 
through such nights and days. But I had 
entered the house of pain as you open a 
door and pass from one room to another, 
going from ordinary, humdrum civil life to 
this inferno of suffering and death as 
swiftly as so many of our boys have 
passed, with the ping of a rifle-bullet, from 
this world to the next. 

And what was the residuum of this 
awful jolt? A feeling of nightmare, un- 
reality, and of infinite helplessness. I 
knew, in my inmost heart, that such things 
ought not to be, that war is the final blas- 
phemy against the race. And over and 
over I said to myself, “If I were God, I 
would have pity on the human heart.” And 
again I said, ‘‘Only one pair of hands; waste 
—inadequacy; waste—inadequacy!” 

But I was to feel yet one more turn of 
the screw. It was toward three in the 
morning. My ward was quiet, and I was 
weary, body and soul. I asked the doctor 
if I might go out for a breath of air. He 
consented, and I went through the court 
and past the row of ambulances, still un- 
loading the red harvest, and over to the 
ward to which Margaret Stevenson had 
been transferred—the ward of men about 
to die. Margaret Stevenson was busy at 
the far end of theroom. The wounded man 
nearest the door sat up suddenly, stretched 
out his arms to me, and said, , 

“Why; there’s my sweetheart!” 

“Yes, I’ve come,” I said. 

With a little half-sob, he put his arms 
about my neck and pressed my head 
close to his stained bandage. And so he 
held me, murmuring incoherent, joyous, 
foolish words, until gradually his clasp re- 
laxed, his hands fell loose, he slipped into 
unconsciousness, and I knew that he 
would never again open his eyes upon any 
face in this world. 

I went back hurriedly to my own ward, 
and it seemed as if 1 must have carried 
some false dawn with me, for the soldier 
in the third bed on the opposite side, the 
poor wan man suffering from gangrene, 
said to me, in a high, eager voice: 

“Tt’s my wife! You’ve never failed me.” 


I took the poor yellow hands in mine. 

“No,” I told him; “‘we’ve never failed 
each other.” 

He spoke to me, rapidly, ceaselessly, 
as if he had many arrears to make up. 
He said such intimate, sacred things. And 
my heart ached for that woman whose place 
I was taking. Though I knew I was doing 
what she would have wished, I felt a 
traitor to her to hear the words meant 
for just her, words he would have said 
to her if he had ever got home. He was 
home in fancy now, saying things she never 
would hear. He told of a stupid order 
which had to be obeyed, and which took, 
needlessly, the lives of men. Perhaps he 
was raving. Perhaps not. Perhaps the 
officer who gave the order had died, or 
perhaps, in his soul, he was suffering worse 
than death. I did not judge him. I 
judged only war. Death grew in the face 
of the man whose hands I held. And 
what he said and what I felt as I heard, 
I could tell to no living soul. 

The last whisper stilled, and I went out 
of the ward into the courtyard. And as 
I passed the officers’ kitchen, my acting 
self mechanically “salvaged” a pile of 
cooked cold bacon for my wounded sol- 
diers. I left the courtyard and cli. bed 
a hill opposite the hospital. For the mo- 
ment, the whole world was silent. A golden, 
mellow light was rising above the deep blue 
and faint pink of dawn; somewhere a bird 
was cheeping, and little ground-creatures 
were iaaking their small sounds in the grass. 
I felt a slow peace; and from the inanimate 
things God made, from his innocent crea- 
tures, unscathed by suffering, I drew the 
breath of healing. I had felt too much. 
Life paused to rest, as if all inner move- 
ment had ceased, and even my heart had 
ceased beating. And from that pause of 
calm there came a curious sense of some- 
thing underlying and sustaining, whole- 
some and enduring beneath the swift 
flux that is life. Something like what I 
fancy that old shepherd felt when he 
said, “And underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 

Then my alert, perceptive sense came 
awake again. I went down the heights 
and crossed the road amid the ambulances 
full of still recumbent figures or of men 
sitting with bandaged limbs and bound 
heads. The court was much darker than 
the hill; full dawn had not yet penetrated 
here. I crossed over to Margaret Ste- 
venson’s ward. We had never had time 
to exchange more than a few words, but 
we were deep friends. We had cut 
through wasteful conventions and had 
found each other. We stood together in 
the doorway, looking out upon the court. 
Behind us was the heavy breathing of a 
man she had worked all night to save 
but would lose. I do not quite know 
what she was feeling, and I felt that I 
wanted for the rest of my life only reali- 
ties, nothing false, nothing cruel, nothing 
petty or futile or meaningless; no waste— 
oh, no waste! I was not yet wholly cer- 
tain what were the important things of 
life and what the unimportant- -I was too 
close to this Gethsemane—but I knew that, 
in the future, I could test them by remem- 
bering these hours of red harvest. I felt a 
sense of amplitude, of coming serenity. 
Somewhere waiting for me was a noble 
resignation, a promise that the world would 
not, after all, spin back upon itself, that all 
the sorrow and pain dealt out to the world 
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by this war would somehow be translated 
into wisdom and good for all the races. 

And yet I should not complete the story 
of my war-change if I were to stop on the 
note of heroic pathos and divine assurance. 
For, with a sense of the loftiest reaches of 
the human heart, I brought away also a 
sense of the fine and manly surfaces. This 
creature man, whose days are as the 
grass, came out of his inferno staunchly 
smiling, slyly grinning, jaunty, swagger, 
cozy, and commonplace. Thus: one day, 
the hospital was evacuated and my work 
in it ended. Late that afternoon, I 
crossed the street to the tent hospital to 
see if there was anything for me to do in 
that place. I pushed aside the flap of 
the nearest tent and entered. At first, all 
I could see in the brown gloom were two 
long rows of brown stretchers topped by 
close-shaven heads. Then a voice said 
weakly, 

“Hello, Corporal!” 

And another, 

“Lady, may I have the first dance?” 

And there lay the soldiers with whom 
I had worked in Alsace, the boys of the 
Thirty-second Division. And they had 
come up smiling! It was the wholesome 
salt of human nature, reestablishing de- 
cency and seemliness and happiness upon 
the very skirts of obscene horrors— Re- 
action—that beneficent law of life! How 
happy we were to be alive! What joy it 
was to tell them that a mail had just come 
and to see them with their letters! Be- 
tween my various jobs, I made lemon- 
ade. I don’t know that the soldiers par- 
ticularly needed it, as there was plenty 
of coffee going, but it was like a touch of 
home for them to have it. It was our 
form of celebration. As {ate as half-past 
eleven o’clock, some of them were still 
keeping awake to drink it. 

“Do you want a magazine to-night? 
John?” I asked John McG—, the inde- 
fatigable reader. 

“McG— hasn’t got brains enough to 
read, ” interposed a lieutenant, “but he is 
able to understand pictures.” 

“Now you're here, Lieutenant,” replied 
John, “we don’t need any pictures.” 

Just banal, light-headed chatter, but it 
passed more than well enough, for we 
were all so happy. These men_ had 
escaped death; they were going into rest- 
camps; they would have time to write 
home. I think they felt nearer home than 
at any time since they had left the United 
States. Half of them were looking surrep- 
titiously or openly at the precious photo- 
graphs of those dearest to them; most of 
them asked me for writing-paper. Ah, 
life was good! I had not felt for long how 
good life is—not since I was a child, and 
common things had not lost their magic. 
Comradeship—pals; I realized what old 
Whitman tried so hard to tell—the sweet- 
ness and happiness of just men and 
women. 

And then, one day, the work in the field 
hospital ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. In the middle of a mellow after- 
noon we had orders to receive no more 


men, and to evacuate all we had as fast. 


as we could. By six o’clock, the last five 
had been packed into an ambulance. We 
waved to them as they rattled down the 
dusty street. It had been a time of 
spiritual recuperation for me—a chance to 
assimilate the vital lessons I had been 
learning for a week. But grief still pre- 
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vailed. Nobody had died under my | 


hands; but there was this: All these men 


- with whom I had just been associated 


would go back. They had met the horror 
and would rest, so as to go back and meet 
it again, this time with the full knowledge 
of what was awaiting them. 

I went back into the town, strangely 
lonely amid all the movement of French 
civilians returning, of houses and shops re- 
opening, of our soldiers advancing, ad- 
vancing. I drove away among the wheat 
fields. They, too, had changed. They 
were being reaped or they had been 
reaped. Short stubble stood now where 
once had been the straight, unwavering 
paths made by our men under machine- 
gun fire. Too red, too cruel, too bitter, 
the human harvest from those fields! 
Magnificent effort and courage and re- 
source, magnificent qualities of patience 
and self-sacrifice—too good to be used in 
blood and in slaughter! 


every hour. Yet the worst anguish was 
spared me. I knew that yesterday, when 
I sat with a friend whose only son died 
inthe first drive, when I heard his voice 
break, when I heard him say, ‘‘To me— 
he’s just—my little bby—’’ When I saw 
his eyes cloud with horror as he wondered 
about the boy’s latest hours—-for the Ger- 
mans had made a counterattack! Ah, the 
double tragedies, here behind closed doors 
as well as on the bloody fields of France! 

Like others returned from the front, 
Igo about my accustomed tasks in civilian 
life much in the old fashion. I am an- 
noyed by little things as of yore. Some- 
times I dislike my work and wish I could 
loaf on the job, find myself looking out 
with an eager eye for anything that prom- 
ises a bugle moment of pleasurable ex- 
citement. The bane of repetition gets in 
its inevitable work. Yet the sights and 
thoughts and feelings of war have never 
left my mind. 

And always the scale of altered values is 
present. Never again must the precious 
vessel, man, be crushed by the blasphe- 
mous lunacy of war. Not to waste life 
is to try to live it, conscious of its sig- 
nificance and beauty; to give energy gen- 
erously, yet to save it by making the un- 
important yield to the important, the 
standard being what is of real use to other 
lives. Philosophies and institutions, cities 
and books—and money—all these things 
are not the central facts; they are merely 
the background to people, to plain human 
beings. 

I look back on the recuperative days at 
the field hospital, hours full of common- 
place activities, washing hands and faces, 
making lemonade. Why were those hours 
crowded with happiness? I find the 
answer in the fact that what we had lived 
through had made us conscious of the 
inner meaning of life, conscious of the real 
value of mere living, of service to life, the 
joys of being, of knowing, of self-sacrifice, 
of beauty. So that I watch civilian life 
going through the old familiar motions, 
and I keep asking: Is this worth while? Is 
that worth while? And by “worth while,” 
I mean is it yielding, moment by moment, 
its full possibility of consciousness, of real 
living, of awareness? And whatever is 
mechanical, imitative, no matter how im- 
posing in appearance, how reputable or 
utilitarian, if it does not have the genuine, 
realized, inner meaning, seems waste. 


T know a tragedy 
for every day I was in France—nay, for |, 
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i _ spirit that keeps Heinz kitchens so NX 

spotless is the spirit of cleanliness. This | 
spirit animates every employee. It penetrates 
every nook and corner, like the sunshine and 
the fresh air which come in so freely through 
the big windows. It radiates from immac- 
ulate floors and walls, is reflected from spot- 
less utensils and is personified by the workers 
themselves in their freshly laundered uni- 
forms. No careful housewife is more anxious 
about the appearance of her kitchen than these 
workers are about the appearance of theirs. 
Amid such surroundings are made the 
Heinz 57 Varieties, whose appetizing quali- 
ties are enhanced by the certain knowledge 

that they are also pure and wholesome. 


Baked Beans Spaghetti 
Cream of Tomato Soup Ketchup 
. Pickles Vinegar Worcestershire Sauce 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Develop a Perfect Figure 
without training or exercise -by 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
LACELESS 
BODY SUPPORT 


The instant you 
put ona NULIFE et 
Body Support you 
feel better, look bet- 
ter, and your entire 
system improves. 
NULIFE will keep 
yourbodyand your mus- 
cles in proper trim with- 
out any training, exercise 
or dieting. 
Recommended b 
cialists the world we. 
Twenty years serving 
humanity faithfully and 
its. wearers 
testimonials of h: 


NULIFE 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
COMPELS DEEP BREATHING 
Corrects Round Shoulders 

Expands the Chest 
Reduces the Abdomen 
Supports the Back & Spine 
Develops the Lungs 

the Circulati 


JUST DRAW 
THE BELT— 


No Lacing Necessary 
SLIM people developed, 
STOUT people reduced, 
without any effort, diet- 
ing or medicine. 

Nulife Guaranteed to do all we claim of 

it. or money will cheerfully refunded. 

Send $2.00 today, with your height, weight and 
taken completly around the 

ery ith chest expanded, and ‘state sex, and 

Nulife will be sent to you prepaid. 


Address DEPT. 75 NULIFE COMPANY 
122-121 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Write for Freebooklet ‘* The Benefits of deep Breathing.” 


Agents and representatives wanted in every city; 
no experience necessary. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend mo stammering school till mo get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success- 
fulschoolin the world curing all forms of defective Dene by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-W n School 
for Stammerers, Inc.,2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, wa 


Don’t Swelter 


from not from "Bek 
ture. don’: mind the ‘heat heir 


Put in so you'll 
cool inside, ‘ou won't notice the heat 

and humidity. 


ducers. Get rid of them. Start your organism 
to functioning naturally. You can’t be co 
fortable, or even SAFE, dur pring a hot spell. 
unless you make yourself 


. WILL SHOW YOU HOW To KEEP COOL 


trongfortism will show you how to wetate 
~ the ailments that clog up vour system 


bi 
your blood red and rich, 4 
uscles, clear your mind and put you in 
sim) ture’; way of liv’ 
lived and getting the "greatest, 


J SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 

STRONGFORT I hove spent a fifetions studying the human 

The storing learning Nature’s own way of re- 
wn, 


out of 


itable human wrecks, the by sod. yirll th 
im wi ne 

had lost. It will show’ how ‘OU they di id, ‘wit 
any way interfering with your present occupation matte 
what your pate — or what caused it, and without patent 
oe ines or drug store dope of any kind. 

delay—you can "t afford to a matter of 
Write TODA Y. The Book is FREE. Enclose 3- stam 
for packing an tage, and I will mail you a vate 


LION EL. STRON GFORT 
Pnysical and Health Specialist 
979 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 


The Abolishing of Death 


(Continued from page 39) 


see a few of them when the sun strikes it. 
Here our diamonds glow to their fulness— 
and the radiance would be impossible for 
you to apprehend.” 

few months after reading “ Ray- 
mond,” I read “‘The Seven Purposes,” by 
Margaret Cameron. 

Though this may not be the place in 
which to record my own conviction as to 
the authenticity of its message, I think it 
right to do so, for the reason that it clears 
the way to what I shall have to say later 
on. What little doubt I had after reading 
the book vanished on seeing the author at 
work.. While I have not the space in 
which to describe the nethod of trans- 
mission, I am obliged to declare that, in 
my judgment, no physical agency could 
have wielded the pencil held to the paper 
in the lightest possible way and writing 
apparently of its own accord. For two 
hours at a stretch, on two occasions, it 
worked with rapid and tireless activity, 
answering my questions on some of the 
most momentous topics of the day with a 
lucidity, precision, and instantaneousness 
to which no purely earthly mind could 
possibly have been equal. 

While in these answers there is much I 
should like to quote, I prefer, as being 
more to my present purpose, to cite a pas- 
sage in “The Seven Purposes” in which 
Frederick, a young man who passed on in 
Detroit at the age of twenty-seven, one 
of the speakers in the book, makes a spe- 
cial appeal to his father. 


“We are nearer to you than you are to each 
other, dad, and we can prove it if you will let 
go of yourselves and take hold of us. We want 
to come to you. We do come to you. We 
try and try to tell you that there is nothing 
to grieve about, nothing to dread. Only love, 
and hope, and growth, and beauty of com- 
pleter reunion. But we can’t do it alone. 
We must have a free heart, a free mind, a free 
hope to come into. Give us that, and we will 
show you that we are more truly your own— 
not your own flesh and blood, but your own 
purpose and force, which was one in the begin- 
ning and will inevitably be one in the end. 
We want to make it one now. Don’t you, 
dad? Won’t you try to let the bars down and 

take us in? We'll come, and we'll be happier 

than you’ve ever been in all your life yet, be- 
cause the Eternal Purpose is Unity, and we 
can begin it right here and now, if you will 
join with us, and be part with us, as we with 
you, of the glorious and happy and irresistible 
movement toward the great end—which, 
after all, is not an end, but an eternal and in- 
finite growth toward bigger things.” 


Is it possible to hear in these words any- 
thing but the genuine, loving pleading of 
an actually Living Voice? 


II 


I coME now to the messages given 
directly to myself. They came so simply 
that I fear the very simplicity will make 
it difficult for my reader to take them as 
authentic. That at first I did not myself 
take them as authentic I must freely con- 
fess. Held back from doing so by all the 
questions and doubts which the reader of 
this page will understand, it was only by 
degrees, after much that is too personal to 
quote had been given me, that I came to 
acceptance as my only reasonable course. 
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It was before the first of my two inter. } ™ 
views with the author of “The Seven Pur. 5 
poses,” before I had seen any of the so. | '° 
called automatic writing or knew exactly kr 
what it was. Nevertheless, the topic | ™ 
being in the air, I was talking of it one day | ™ 
with a young girl whom I know intimately, of 
and whom, for the sake of identification, th 
I shall call Jennifer. Though intelligent : 
and in the early twenties, she knew no} ™ 
more of this writing than I did myself, and | ™ 
much less than I did of psychic interests ; 
and phenomena. That her mind was as va 
free from prepossessions on the subject as z 
a human mind can possibly be I can truth- ¥ 
fully affirm; and I must ask my reader to i. 
believe me when I say that fake or trickery ye 
on her part is absolutely out of the ques- | « 
tion. Moreover, it will be evident from the ot 
replies already given to my questions that ee 
no young girl, whatever her intentions, : 
could be equal to formulating such re- th 
sponses without a minute’s hesitation, th 
even if, which is most improbable, she was fe 
capable of doing it on reflection. 

Suddenly she said, “I think I could do fie 

that writing.” A minute later, she was f 
seated with a sheet of blank paper before sy 
her and a pencil held lightly to the page. so 

Almost instantly the pencil began to tt 

move slowly, and as if with difficulty, | 
forming the words in a handwriting unlike “ 
Jennifer’s own: “I can tell you many - 
things in time.” After something addi- "i 
tional, but to similar purport, this was = 
signed by a name which we took, at first, id 
to be that of the girl’s mother, who is still t the 
alive. When, however, the signature was 1k 
given a second time and in full, it proved the 
to be that of Jennifer’s great-grandmother, dif 
who died some eighty years ago. : 

Other names were speedily written, | 178 

chiefly of relatives, though sometimes of rm 
friends, and now and then of strangers. the 
Each one said a few kindly things, not of d : 
much importance. The impression they z 
gave was that of a group, of which each ( 
member took the pencil in turn, the man- 

ner and handwriting of each being differ- by 
ent from that of every other. Here | = 
should say that while some traces of Jenni- on 
fer’s own handwriting always remain, the} "™; 
main characteristics change with the 
change of speaker. Now the writing is sa 
bold and strong, now small and delicate; oe 
for one, the pencil wilt move cautiously as oa 
if feeling out the words; for another, it s 
dashes eagerly, as if the writer were anxious 4 
to say much. Always the sense of a per- ‘ 
sonality behind the movement of the pen- q 
cil is as strong as it is when you speak with th 
some one at the telephone. : 

In all this there was nothing convincing, 

of course; and the chief effect upon our- 7 
selves was to make us wonder and ques- Th 
tion, as people do in the presence ot what hax 
they are unable to explain. Jennifer her- : 
self could not tell how the pencil moved | 
At times, the force was applied to her = 
hand; at times, to the pencil itself; at soe 
times, she knew a word or two in advance f 

what was to be said; at times, she ery, * 
pected one thing when the pencil wrote? 
another. That there was no conscious * 
participation on her own side she was sure. - 
There remained unconscious participation, Th 
and to that we ascribed the numerous bl ; 
changes in style, matter, and personificas 


bed 
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? ss weather, as well as constant internal heat pro- 
make your life miserable; that keep you un- 
comfortable in any kind of weather and make 
you unfit either for work or | 
practical experiments in a book which is everywhere acknowledged 
a classic in its field. 
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tion till the theory became too difficult to . 


sustain. 
Among the fifteen or twenty names in- 


scribed during the first experiments was a | ff 


surname to which we paid little or no at- | 


tention, knowing no one who would answer | | 
All messengers | f 


to it ‘on the other side.” 
know the phenomenon called “‘interfer- | 
ence”—the intrusion of what seems like | 
undeveloped personalities, flippant or in- 
consequent—and I took 
of this name to be such an example. When | 
the name was written, I would ask the | 
writer kindly to withdraw, so that we could | | 
communicate with our friends. 

But after a few efforts, to which I failed | | 
to respond, it wrote itself clearly, with a 
word appended indicating a profession. | 
It was as if the words: ‘‘Talbot—Chem- | 
ist” had been written, and one knew of a | 
famous chemist of that name. 
sake of clarity I shall use the appellation, 


it being remembered that it is fictitious. | | 


“Tt can’t be Henry Talbot, the great | 
chemist?” 

The answer assured me that it was, | 
though bringing me no more conviction 
than I had felt with regard to those who | 
had spoken hitherto. | 

Of the first conversations thus held, I 
have no record. Impressive though I 
found them, they seemed to me to belong 
too much to the world of the impossible 
to be matter for preservation. It was only 
after the third time that I began to keep a 
copy, and in what I now quote I change 
not so much as a word—except that once I 
suppress a redundant “‘the”’—even the 
punctuation being almost as given in the 
original. For the sake of condensation, 
Ido omit some of my own questions where 
the answers form a whole, and sometimes 
I keep to the unity of subject, even though 
the answers are to questions asked on 
different days. 
ing those first days were spasmodic and 
irregular, as they are apt to be when the 
dominating motive is curiosity. It was 
the light shed one day which would in- 
duce me to pick up the same theme on 
the next. 

On what I think was the fifth or sixth 
occasion of his signing his name, I began 
by asking why irresponsible people should 
intervene in the writing, in the manner 
referred to above. 

“It is partly your lack of faith, and 
partly the desire of unknown people mak- 
ing efforts to communicate with their peo- 
ple through you. Your lack of faith gives 
them the opening. They have few ways 
of coming closer to their dear ones. They 
do not seek to harm.” 

“Have they been human beings?” 

“Ves; they are always human, but even 
the animals are that.” 

“Some one has told us that on your 
plane the animals have speech.” 

“The barrier of language has ceased. 
Thought makes all in common. They 
have a much larger development ahead, 
and much good work. They are intelli- 
gent. Theant and the bee are far ahead of 
many of the larger animals. They help 
and direct the others, being on a higher 
footing.” 

I asked if it was wrong for us to destroy 
what we call animal life. 

“Vou can never destroy life. Life is the 
absolute power which overrules all else. 
og can be no cessation. It is impossi- 
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the persistence | j 


For the | | 
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“Then death does not really interfere 
with life?” 

“You make death an impenetrable fog, 
while it is a mere golden mist, torn easily 
aside by the shafts of faith, and revealing 
life as not only continuous but as not cut 
in two by a great change.* I cannot ex- 
press myself as I wish. . . . It is more like 
leaving prison for freedom and happiness. 
Not that your present life lacks joy; it is 
all joy, but you have to fight with imper- 
fections. Here, we have to struggle only 
with lack of development. There is no 
evil—only different degrees of spirit.” 

“Ts the lack of development with which 
people arrive on your plane due to what 
we call sin on this?” 

“They come over with the evil, as it 
were, cut out, and leaving blanks in their 
souls. These have by degrees to be filled 
with good. No evil endures, because it 
has not life.” 

‘Then no longing for evil is carried over 
to your plane?” 

“‘No; there are only blanks. It is a 
handicap—as a man with one arm, no 
hands, etc., but soon becomes better.” 

“As if a man with no hands——” 

“Can grow them. As long as a living 
thing is used by you, it does not grow into 
our atmosphere. You cut a tree, build a 
house; the house burns, and you at last 
discard the ashes. Then the tree comes 
in its fulness to us. The life is there; the 
form matters not; it returns to the most 
beautiful.” 

“Does any life originate on your plane?” 

“There is new life, but not by birth.” 

“Then birth is not essential to exis- 
tence?” 

“Not to existence—merely 
tion.” 

“Are old age and decay inevitable on 
this plane?” 

“There should be no change in the 
grown body but an increase in life.” 

“Then senility and decrepitude are not 
our natural inheritance?” 

“Man wished and created. You are 
all beautiful, and can become so; but it 
cannot be by concentration on this thought 
alone. Our only beauty-treatment is 
spiritual growth.” 

Here I asked if he could give me any 
explanation of what we call the subcon- 
scious personality. 

“‘The personality is to the subconscious 
personality what Boston” (this part of 
the conversation took place in Boston) 
“is to the universe—eternity develops 
both—a star in the heavens.” This having 
been written in the way a man dashes in a 
few notes, the pencil rested for some twenty 
seconds, as if the speaker were think- 
ing out the simplest way of expressing 
himself. “Imagine an infinite tape mea- 
sure in constant motion and progression— 
more of the tape appearing every instant. 
It is the newest part of your self-appre- 
hended personality with which I deal, but 
the tape unrolls itself ad infinitum, and 
each day and hour finds you in command 
of a greater extent of power—a ground- 
basis of potential character. There is no 
division or mystery connected with it. 
Those who are best enlightened and use 
their power to advantage progress more 
rapidly, thus developing the subconscious 


incarna- 


*This 1s the at which the writing 
is difficult to read, but I think I have deciphered 
it correctly. 


—as you choose to call it. But there is 
nothing really sub about it, if you use to 
its fulness the power within. You may 
perhaps feel the urge of the tape pouring 
itself forth, and bear therewith the know}- 
edge of coming increase of life. That is 
the nearest you can come to perfection, 
because perfection implies completion. . . . 
Perfection in completion is of eternity.” 

“Does education on this plane improve 
a man’s chances when he reaches yours?” 

“What he has kept and developed is 
what he is when he reaches here. We 
must then unwrap the talents hid in the 
napkin and develop to their fulness the 
unused gifts of God.” 

I inquired if greatness on this plane car- 
ried over to the next and was greatness of 
any kind there. 

“The sense of greatness—of doing 
things on the imperial scale—endures, and 
is in itself one of our greatest gifts, however 
misused it may have been in your realm. 
Large vision is a thing to be prized, and 
the misuse of it brings great anguish, for 
the failure is of the same scale as the gift. 
It can, however, be used by its possessor 
here when he recovers from his agony. It 
gives an advantage to the growing soul, 
enabling it to assimilate more rapidly the 
truth which, to some, is almost blinding in 
its extent and beauty.” 

I asked if the advantages possessed on 
this plane by sovereigns and others in high 
position were of any help to them on that 
plane. 

“Education does much to _ increase 
scope, and kings have the advantage of 
training and habit to accustom them to 
large ideas. They sometimes therefore 
attain this gift, but my writing applies to 
all men who see things on a lordly scale. 
. . . Ambition is our expression of motive 
power—steam. lf men have been given 
this impetus and use it for their good, they 
gain greatly whether with you or us. 
Those who have abused the motive power 
churn their spirits into torment and fric- 
tion. It is the devouring flame which the 
ancients called the fire of hell.” 

“Would anybody, however great a sinner, 
be received on your plane with what we 
used to be told was the wrath of God?” 

“He would be like one terribly maimed, 
and would be treated with special love, 
because of the unavoidable spiritual an- 
guish he must endure.” 

Referring to certain quotations he had 
made from the New Testament, in pas- 
sages I have not given, I asked if the Bible 
had a value on that plane similar to what 
it has on this. 

“Tt is your nearest point to us—your 
Himalayas—Mount Everest—think of the 
name.” 

“So that our highest conception falls 
immeasurably short of your reality?” 

“The highest is correct, but is only the 
root of a superstructure infinite in its 
beauty, and requiring infinity to under- 
stand in its fulness. It is created by the 
thought of God, of which we are expres- 
sions. We are the prismatic colors of his 
glory. As goodness is reflected in us— 
and goodness is God—we give forth God 
again. Note the difference in colors; we 
do not all reflect all of him, nor do we do 
it in the same way. Les nuances se dé- 
tachent nettement, mais se confondent dans 
une harmonie infinie.” (The shades of 


color are clearly distinct from each other, 
but mingled in an infinite harmony.) 


Light of the World—indeed, it cannot.” 
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Becoming impressed by these replies, 
and growing used to the idea that a per- 
sonality was behind them, I asked if it was 
possible that Jennifer’s own thought en- 
tered into the writing. 

“No; it does not come through her, but 
through my watching. I am delegated to 
this work, as are several of us. Most of us, 
however, are occupied with work here, 
which is the reason why they speak less 
freely. Their minds are turned toward 
other things. Those who welcome and 
those who prepare speak most fluently.” 

“Then your task is specially in prepara- 
tion?” 

“Yes; preparation — enlightenment — 
holding the lamps. That is my specialty, 
for which I was prepared while yet being 
below.” 

“Ts the present the most propitious of 
all times for direct communication be- 
tween your plane and ours?” : 

“Tt has been possible at various times— 
in the days of Moses, Christ, Joan of Arc, 
and now, but never as easy as at present. 
You are reaching up and we are leaning 
down.” 

“What exactly is a plane?” 

“The plane is an atmosphere in which 
we move. It is not a locality. We can 
move out of it by growth, and back if the 
need urges us. It is a state of being—but 
progressive.” 

As on several occasions he had used the 
word “Christ.” I asked if he meant the 
Sonship of God in general, or Jesus, the 
individual. 

“Both; but the Sonship has only been 
perfected in him as yet.” 

‘What is he doing on your plane?” 

“A higher work. You see, he has no 
evil or sickness to combat; only faith to 
lead upward. He is our ruler—but there 
is no ruler—our leader, yet not bv con- 
mand. . . . Jesus is our sun by which we 
regulate all acts; our sovereign, yet our 
beloved.” 

I asked if the fact that the narrative of 
the life of Jesus on this plane was of a time 
long past and of a vanished civilization 
made it in any way out of date for our 
acceptance. 

“Tt is true that the annals and spirit of 
the time have constituted obstacles, o: 
rather hindrances, to its clearer under- 
standing; but that is a minor detail, and 
should not tor a moment overshadow the 


“Does he live as a person on your plane?” 

“Yes; he is a person; but more of one 
than anyone of us.” 

“Can you hold communication with 
him?” 

““We can do so always.” 

Reverting to what he had said of the 
power on that plane of visualizing ideas 
which were purely abstract to us, I asked 
if when they actually beheld such concep- 
tions as Justice, Mercy, Love, the fact 
corresponded to what we spoke of as 
“seeing God.” 

“Tt is visualizing a part of God. There 
is much later on. Even we here cannot 
conceive of it.” 

“Does the seeing God in this sense corre- 
spond in any way to our seeing man?” 4 

“He is not like a man, but must have 
all the attributes of man—but this I cannot 
explain.” 

Venturing to ask after an old friend of 
mine, who had also been well known to the 
speaker, I got the reply, 
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e. 50 ie 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, type- 
writer. No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 
days’ Trial. eed klet Free. J. 8S. 
Durkin & Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 


Raise poane Hares for us. We sell stock at 
$8.00 each and buy back all raised at six months old 
for $6.00 a pair. Particulars 10c. 

American Food & Fur Association, 
2421 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 

Raise Rabbits in back-yard hutches. New 
Zealand Red Flemish Giant and Belgian Hares Pay. 
five te ten times better than chickens. Breed every 
month in the year, 6 to 12 toa litter. Easy to ‘talon. 
We sell h- le stock and buy all you raise from 
same at $7.00 a Pair. 4 cents. book on housing, 
b id feeding, 4 


avis & S 
128 Ave. 31, Dept. 10, ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cata = reeds chicks 
and Gucklings with pices free. 
ery, Box 655, Glen 
Men—Women, Raise Balglan — for Us. 


Huge 


and ca Pree. 
Fur Ass’n, 329 W. 48th, Dept. 14, New York. 


BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


Learn another man’s by the 
ractical Hossfeld_ Method for Span 

erman, Italian, Japanese. 
Over a million sold. for free circula! 

Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Government Positions are Deerens.. Pre- 
pare for Railway Mail, Post Office, Rural Carrier, 
Customs-Internal tha Departmental, Immi- 
gration, and other branches through our expert 
(former Government Examiner). rite for free 
booklet “‘C”’ giving full information about these po- 
sitions and our Money-Back Guarantee Contract. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“He is here and is still eccentric.” After 
a slight pause, the pencil continued: “ Peo- 
ple’s peculiarities remain when they are 
good. They give flavor. Individualism 
is accentuated rather than otherwise, 
because we develop in our fulness, and the 
diversity of gifts is marked.” 

On my observing that the last time I 
had talked with this old friend he seemed 
to be sad, the pencil wrote, 

“He has filled up the cavities of his 
mind with joy.” 

lasked if the speaker minded my making 
a few personal inquiries. 

“No; but do not play tricks. They 
hurt us.” 

I asked if such communication as we 
were having had anything in common with 
the talking by wireless between Ireland 
and Nova Scotia, of which I had just been 
reading. 

“Waves are rhythm, and rhythm is 
harmony. All communication is music, 
and music is communication. Music is the 
highest communication; it expresses more 
than words—thoughts in harmony, emo- 
tions too fragile for language. Les nuances 
vagues, mais non moins distinctes.”” (Shades 
of meaning subtle, but not less distinct.) 

Expressing a fear lest I should be using 
confidential communications as literary 
copy, I got this reply: 

“Literature is the sun; music is the 
water; sculpture is the earth; dancing is 
life, and painting is the soul. These in 
their purity cannot be evil. . . . I have 
spread a table in your sight. Whatever is 
on it isfor your use. Take frecly and give 
to others. They hunger for this food.” 


Tuts, the reader will probably say, is 
not much; but it is all for which I have the 
space. Moreover, it is enough to give a 
glimpse of what some of us yearn for so 
intensely, a more satisfactory world. 
Much of what I hold in reserve will be 
used in an attempt to construct that 
world, not according to my ideas but in 
the language of those who are actually 
living in it. In my next article, “The New 
Heaven,” I shall confine myself to the 
transcription of what those on the next 
plane have sent over; anything of mine 


I'll consider it, Mr. Shotwell. I’ll give, it 
my careful attention. I owe you some- 
thing, anyway.” 

“What?” he asked uncertainly, prepared 
for further squelchirig. 

“T don’t know exactly what. But when 
a man remembers a woman, and the wo- 
man forgets the man, isn’t something due 
him?” 

“T think there is,” he said, so naively 
that Palla was unable to restrain her gaiety. 

“This is a silly conversation,” she said. 
“We're both enjoying each other—and we 
know it.” 

“Really!” he exclaimed, brightening. 


His boyish relief seemed to excite the - 


girl to mirth, 
“Of course I’m inclined to like you,” 
she said, “or I wouldn’t be here lunching 


being no more than the effort to elucidate 
what may seem difficult or obscure. 

It will be noticed that I speak as if the 
fact that we are beginning to catch the 
speech of the other side of the communion 
of saints had already been conceded. I 
do so for the sake of conciseness in writing, 
fully acknowledging everyone’s right to 
draw his own conclusions. For myself, I 
have not drawn conclusions so much as I 
have grown toward them. The sense, 
which comes with the actual experience, of 
talking with a living personage of tran- 
scendent knowledge, love, and beauty is 
impossible to convey through the medium 
of the written page. 

I know there is a reader for whom the 
dialogue, so to call it, which I have copied 
from my records will have neither signifi- 
cance nor value. That must be as it hap- 
pens. It is no part of my purpose to try 
to convert anyone. 

There is another who will think that 
though the answers to my questions con- 
tain some suggestive and more imagina- 
tive material, the psychologist can dispose 
of it with an easy stroke. Admitting, he 
will quote the psychologist as saying, that 
it is impossible for any young girl of the 
dancing-age to invent these replies at a 
moment’s notice, it is obvious that she 
draws them from one of two sources. 
Either she gets them out of her own sub- 
conscious mind, or by telepathic intuition 
she reads them in the mind of the person 
whose questions she transmits. 

To the one or the other of the last two 
theories I held as long as I could. I must 
now leave it to the reader to decide for him- 
self what explanation he finds most tenable. 
For my own part, I choose the easiest. That 
any young creature, with the“tastes of the 
average happy, high-spirited American girl 
and no others, should have such spiritual 
wealth strewn on the surface of the mind, 
subconscious or otherwise, puts, for me, too 
great astrain on probability. That, on the 
other hand, she should read in a flash what 
is so far out of sight in me that I myself 
have no knowledge of it is a miracle such as 
the psychologist will hardly ask us to be- 
lieve in. I am thrown back, therefore, on 
the conviction of a living, loving, glorified 
personality, eager to tell us some of the 
things we so ardently crave to know. 


The Crimson Tide 


(Continued from page 58) 


with you and talking nonsense instead of 
houses——’”’ 

“We'll talk houses.” 

“No; we'll look at them—later. Do 
you know, it’s a long, long time since I have 
laughed with a really untroubled heart?” 

“Pm sorry.” 

“Yes; it isn’t good for a girl. Sadness is 
a sickness—a physical disorganization that 
infects the mind. It makes a strange 
emotion of love, too, perverting it to that 
mysticism we call religion—and wasting it. 
I suppose you’re rather shocked.” : 

“No. But have you no religion?” 

The girl dabbed absently at her orange 
ice. 

“T had once,” she said. “I was very 
religious. It came rather suddenly—it 
seemed to be born as part of a sudden and 


. of God’s glory. 5 


Since this article was written, more material has come to Mr. King. Still more is in prospect. .One very important communication 
says that the world is onthe threshold of important revelations. In August Cosmopolitan, Mr. King deals with The New Heaven. 
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As for Jennifer herszlf, there is about 
her nothing of the mystic, the mediumistic, 
the spiritualistic, or the morbid, not any 
more than there is about a flower. It is 
impossible for anyone to be simpler, or 
more normal, or to take the task of trans- 
mitting these messages more as a matter 
of course. I can compare her only to a 
window of pure glass, through which the 
sunshine streams into a room because 
there is nothing to shut it out. 

But I begin to wonder if there are not 
many such windows, already opened, or 
to be opened soon, all round about us, 
Those whose light comes through this par- 
ticular crystal encourage us to think so, 
Theirs is nothing strange or special, they 
tell us, in the exercise of such a gift. Its 
requirements are chiefly faith, persever- 
ance, and the highest purity of heart we 
can bring to it. As recently as the reign 
of Henry VII, of England, a glass window 
was a rare addition to any palace in Eu- 
rope; and now the poorest cottage has 
one. If, then, the light is shining in our 
darkness, and, at long last, our darkness is , 
beginning to comprehend it, may ii not be 
that the new heaven and the new earth in 
which, as the Master foretold, “they shall 
speak with new tongues,”’ is coming to the 
hearts of all? Is it not possible, too, that 
in every home on which the shadow of 
death is now resting there may soon be, as 
for Daniel in his exile, ‘‘a window open 
toward Jerusalem’’? 

To the young and vigorous among the 
readers of this magazine, who have all the 
delights of this plane still to explore, this 
hope may not mean much. But there are 
others. Some are care-worn; some are 
sick; some are old; some are tired; some 
are just serious-minded, while a vast : 
multitude may be reckoned as_ having 
“hearts failing them for fear and for look- 
ing for those things that are coming on the 
earth.” Among these, doubtless, there 
will be one here and there ready to lift up 
his eyes unto the hills—to the Himalayas 
—to Mount Ever-rest—and beyond— 
where growth takes the place of conflict, 
where neglected and undiscovered gifts 
are brought to light, where the diamond 
glows to its fulness, and we all become, in 
our different degrees, the prismatic colors 


close friendship with a girl—began with 
that friendship, I think. And died with 
it.” She sat quite silent for a while; then 
a tremulous smile edged her lips. “I had 


meant to take the veil,” she said. 
‘““Here?’’ 
“No; in Russia. But I had a tragic 
awakening.” She bent her head and 


quoted softly, “‘For the former things 
have passed away.’” 

The orange ice was melting; she stirred 
it idly, watching it dissolve. 

“No,” she said; “I had utterly misun- ; 
derstood the scheme of things. Divinity 


is not a sad, a solemn, a solitary autocrat ] 


demanding selfish tribute, blind allegiance, 
inexorable self-abasement. It is not an 
insecure tyrant offering bribery for the 
cringing, frightened servitude demanded.” 
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She looked up smilingly at the man. 
“Nor, within us, is there any soul in the 
accepted meaning—no satellite released 
at death to revolve around or merge into 
some superdivinity. No! 

“For I believe—I know—that the body 
—everyone’s body—is inhabited by a 
complete god, immortal, retaining its di- 
vine entity, beholden to no other deity 
save only itself, and destined to encounter, 
in a divine democracy and through endless 
futures, unnumbered brother gods—the 
countless divinities which have possessed 
and shall possess those tenements of man- 
kind which we call our bodies.” 

“How did you happen to embrace such 
a faith?” he asked, bewildered. 

“T was sick of the scheme of things. 


Suffering, cruelty, death outraged my com- | 


mon sense. It is not in me to say, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ to any autocrat, heavenly 
or earthly. It is not in me to fawn on the 


hand that strikes me—or that strikes any 


helpless thing 


She clenched her hand where it rested on | 
the table, and he saw her face flushed and | 


altered by the fire within. Then she 
smiled and leaned back in her chair. 

“Tn you,” she said gaily, “dwells a god. 
In me a goddess—a joyous one—a divine 
thing that laughs—a complete and free 
divinity that is gay and tender, that is 
incapable of tryanny, that loves all things 
both great and small, that exists to serve— 
freely, not for reward—that owes alle- 
giance and obedience only to the divine 
and eternal law within its own godhead. 
And that law is the law of Love. And that 
is my substitute for the scheme of things. 
Could you subscribe?” 

After a silence, he quoted: 

‘Could you and I[ with him con- 

She nodded. 

“*To grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire—’ But there is no ‘him.’ It’s you 
and I. Both divine— Suppose we grasp 
it and ‘shatter it to bits’-—shall 

“*And then remold it nearer to the 
heart’s desire’?”’ 

“Remold it nearer to the logic of com- 
mon sense.” 

Neither spoke for a few moments. Then 
she drew a swift, smiling breath. 

““We’re getting on rather rapidly, aren’t 
we?”’ she said. ‘“‘Did you expect to lunch 
with such a friendly, human girl? And 
will you now take her to inspect this modest 
house which you hope may suit her?” 

“This has been a perfectly delighttul 
day,” he said, as they rose. 

“T’ve had a wonderful time,” 
lightly. . 


she said 


Ix 


JouN EstrinGE, out of a job, met James 
Shotwell, junior, one wintry day, as the 
latter was leaving the real-estate offices 
of Sharrow & Company. 

“The devil!’ exclaimed Estridge. | 
supposed you, at least, were safe in the 
service, Jim. Isn’t your regiment in Ger- 
many?” 

“Tt is,” replied Shotwell wrathfully, 
shaking hands. “Where do you come from 
Jack?” 

“From hell—by way of Copenhagen. 
In milder but misleading metaphor, I 
come from Holy Russia.” 

“Did the Red Cross fire you?” 

“No; but they told me to run along home 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush has made one of the tasks you 
used to dread simple and easy. It cleans the 
closet-bowl—and does it without any drudgery 
on your part. 


By following directions, and using a litile 


Sani-Flush regularly, you will keep the closet- 
bowl clean—and odorless. 


Even the annoying rust marks disappear. 


Try Sani-Flush. 
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like a good boy and get my degree. I’m 
not an M.D., you know. And there’s a 
shortage. So I had to come.” 

“Same here; I had to come.” 

“Too bad!” commented Estridge. 
was exciting while it lasted.” 

They fell into step together. 

“You'll go back to the P. and S., I sup- 
pose,” ventured Shotwell. 

“Ves. And you?” 

“Oh, I’m already nailed down to the old 
oaken desk.” 

“Tt must seem dull,” said Estridge. 

“Rotten dull.” 

“You don’t mean business, too, do you?” 

“Yes; that’s also on the bum. I did 
contrive to sell a small house the other 
day—and blew myself to this overcoat.” 

“Ts that so unusual?” asked Estridge, 
smiling. “To sell a house in town?” 

“Yes; it’s a miracle in these days. Tell 
me, Jack, how did you get on in Russia?” 

“Wecouldn’t domuch. Too many Reds. 
They’ve got it in for everybody except 
themselves.” 

“A pleasant program,” remarked Shot- 
well. “No wonder you beat it, Jack. I 
recently met a woman who had just ar- 
rived from Russia. They murdered her 
best friend—one.of the little grand duch- 
esses. She simply can’t talk about it.” 

“That was a beastly business,” nodded 
Estridge. “I happen to know a little 
about it.” 

“Were you in that district?” 

“Well, no—not when that thing hap- 
pened. But some little time before the 
Bolsheviki murdered the imperial family, 
I had occasion to escort an American girl 
to the convent where they were held under 
detention. An exceedingly pretty girl,” 
he added absently. “She was companion 
to one of the imperial children.” 

Shotwell glanced up quickly. 

“He. name, by any chance, doesn’t 
happen to be Palla Dumont?” 

“Why, yes! Do you know her?” 

“T sold her that house I was telling you 
about. Do you know her well, Jack?” 

Estridge smiled. - 

“Yes—and no. Perhaps I know her 
better than she suspects.” 

Shotwell laughed, recollecting his friend’s 
inclination for analyzing character. 

“Same old scientific vivisectionist!” he 
said. ‘So you’ve been dissecting Palla 
Dumont, have you?” 

“Certainly. She’s a type.” 

“A charming one,” added Shotwell. 

“Oh, very!” 

“But you don’t know her well—outside 
of having mentally vivisected her?” 

Estridge laughed. 

“Palla Dumont and I have been through 
some rather hair-raising scrapes together. 
And I'l admit right now that she possesses 
all kinds of courage—perhaps too many 
kinds.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“She has the courage of her convictions, 
and her convictions, sometimes, don’t 
amount to much.” 

“Go on and cut her up,” said Shotwell 
sarcastically. 

“That’s the only fault I find with Palla 
Dumont,” explained the other. 

“T thought you said she was a type?” 

“She is—the type of unmarried woman 
who continually develops too much pep 
for her brain to properly take care of.” 

“You mean you consider Palla Dumont 
neurotic?” 


“ It 


“No. Nothing abnormal. Perhaps su- 
pernormal—pathologically speaking. Bod- 
ily health is fine. But oversecretion of 
ardent energy sometimes disturbs one’s 


_ mental equilibrium. The result, ina crisis, 


is likely to result in extravagant behavior. 
Martyrs are made of such stuff, for ex- 

“Vou think her a visionary?” 

“Well, her reason and her emotions 
sometimes become rather badly extangled, 
I fancy.” 

“Don’t everybody’s?” 

“At intervals. Then the thing to do is 
to keep perfectly cool till the fit is over.” 

“So you think her impulsive?” 

‘Well, I should say so!” smiled Estridge. 
“Of course, I mean nicely impulsive—even 
nobly impulsive. But that won’t help her. 
Impulse never helped anybody. It’s a 
spoke in the wheel—a stumbling-block 
—a stick to trip anybody. Particularly a 
girl. And Palla Dumont mistakes impulse 
for logic. She honestly thinks that she 
reasons.” He smiled to himself. ‘A dis- 
turbingly pretty girl,” he murmured, “‘with 
a tender heart which seems to do all her 
thinking for her. How well do you know 
her, Jim?” 

“Not well. But I’m going to, I hope.” 

Estridge glanced up interrogatively, sud- 
denly remembering all the uncontradicted 
gossip concerning a tacit understanding 
between Shotwell, and Elorn Sharrow. It 
is true that no engagement had been an- 
nounced; but none had been denied, either. 
And Miss Sharrow had inherited her 
mother’s fortune. And Shotwell made 
only a young man’s living. 

“You ought to be rather careful with 


such a girl,” he remarked carelessly. “She’s - 


rather perilously attractive.” 

“‘She’s extremely interesting.” 

“She certainly is! She’s rather an 
amazing girl in her way. More amazing 
than perhaps you imagine.” 

Amazing?’” 

“Yes; even astounding.” 

“For example?” 

“T’ll give you an example. When the 
Reds invaded that convent and seized the 
czarina and her children, Palla Dumont, 
then a novice of six weeks, attempted 
martyrdom by pretending that she herself 
was the little Grand Duchess Marie. And 
when the Reds refused to believe her, she 
demanded the privilege of dying beside 
her little friend. She even insulted the 
Reds, defied them, taunted them until they 
swore to return and cut her throat as soon 
as they finished with the imperial family. 
And then this same Palla Dumont, to 
whom you sold a house in New York the 
other day, flew into an ungovernable pas- 
sion, tried to batter her way into the cellar, 
shattered half a dozen chapel chairs against 
the oak door of the crypt behind which 
preparations for the assassination were tak- 
ing place, then, helpless, called on God to 
interfere and put a stop to it. And when 
Deity, as usual, didn’t interfere with the 
scheme of things, this girl tore the white 
veil from her face and the habit from her 
body and denounced as non-existent any 
alleged Deity that permitted such things 
to be.” 

Shotwell gazed at Estridge in blank 
astonishment. 

“Where on earth did you hear all that 
dope?”’ he demanded. 

Estridge smiled. 

“Tt’s all quite true, Jim. And Palla 
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Dumont escaped having her slender 
throat slit open only because a squadron 
of Kaladines’ Cossacks cantered up, dis- 
covered what the Reds were up to in the 
cellar, and beat it with Palla and another 
girl just in the nick of time.” 

“Who handed you this movie stuff?” 

“The other girl.” 

“You believe her?” 

“You can judge for yourself. This other 
girl was a young Swedish soldier who had 
served in the Battalion of Death—Ilse 
Westgard.” 

For a while, they continued to walk in 
silence. Finally, Estridge said: 

“There was a girl for you! An amazing 
girl. Nearly six feet; physically perfect— 
a supergirl like some young daughter of 
the Northern gods. Ilse Westgard. I’d 
like to see her again.” 

“Was she a peasant girl?” 

“No. A daughter of well-to-do people. 
Quite the better sort, I should say. And 
she was more thoroughly educated than 
the average girl of our own sort. A brave 
and cheerful soldier in the Battalion of 
Death. Amazing, isn’t it?” 

After another brief silence, Shotwell 
ventured, 

“I suppose you’d find it agreeable to 
meet Palla Dumont again; wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” replied the other. 

“Then, if you like, she’ll ask us to tea 
some day—after her new house is in shape.” 

“You seem to be very sure about what 
Palla Dumont is likely to do,” said Es- 
tridge, smiling. 

“Indeed, I’m not!” retorted Shotwell, 
with emphasis. ‘Palla Dumont has a 
mind of her own——” 

“T think she has a will of her own,” in- 
terrupted the other, amused. 

“Glad you concede her some mental 
attribute. The girl is influenced, not by 
the will or desire of others but by their 
necessities, their distress, their needs—or 
what she believes to be their needs. And 
you may decide for yourself how valuable 
are the conclusions of an impulsive, wilful, 
fearless, generous girl whose heart regulates 
her thinking apparatus.” 

“According to you, then, she is practi- 
cally mindless,” remarked Shotwell ironi- 


ly. 

“You don’t get me. The girl is clever 
and intelligent when her accumulated 
emotions let her brain alone. When they 
interfere, her logic goes to smash, and she 
does exaggerated things—like trying to 
sacrifice herself for her friend in the con- 
vent there—like tearing off the white gar- 
ments of her novitiate and denouncing 
Deity—like embracing an extravagant 
pantheistic religion of her own manufac- 
ture and proclaiming that the law of Love 
is the only law. I’ve heard the young lady 
on the subject, Jim. And I’m on to her.” 

They walked on together in silence for 
nearly a whole block; then Estridge said 
bluntly: 

“She’d be better balanced if she were 
married and had a few children.” Shot- 
well made no comment. Presently the 
other spoke again. “The law of Love! 
What rot! That’s sheer hysteria. Follow 
that law and you become a saint, perhaps, 
perhapsa devil. Love sacred, love profane 
—both, when exaggerated, arise from the 
same physical condition—too much pep for 
the mind to distribute. What happens? 
Exaggerations. Extravagances. Halluc- 
nations. Mysticism. What results? Nuns. 
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Hermits. Yogis. Exhorters. Fanatics. 
Cranks. Sometimes. For, from the same 
chrysalis, Jim, may emerge either a vestal 
or one of those tragic characters who, 
swayed by this same remarkable law of 
Love, may give—and burn on—slowly— 
from the first lover to the next. And so, 
into darkness— This is your street, I 
believe.” 
They shook hands cordially. 


After dining en famille, Shotwell read an 
evening paper, discarded it, poked the 
fire, stood before it, jingled a few coins and 
keys in his pocket and mused, still unde- 
cided, still rather disinclined to any exer- 
tion, even as far as the club. 

“T wonder,” he thought, “what that girl 
is doing now. I’ve a mind to call her up.” 

He seemed to know whom he meant by 
“that girl.” Also, it was evident that he 
did not mean Elorn Sharrow; for it was not 
her number he called and presently got. 

“Miss Dumont?” 

“Ves? Who is it?” 

“Tt’s only your broker.” 

“ What! ” 

“Your real-estate broker——”’ 

“Mr. Shotwell! How absurd of you!” 

“Why absurd?”’ 

“Because I don’t think of you merely 
as a real-estate broker.” 

“Then you do sometimes think of me? 

“What power of deduction! What logic! 
You seem to be in a particularly frivolous 
frame of mind. Are you?” 

“No; I’m in a sad one.” 

“Why? ” 

“Because I haven’t a bally thing to do.” 

“That’s silly—with the entire town out- 
side. I’m glad you called me up, anyway. 
I’m tired and bored and exceedingly cross.” 

“What are you doing, Miss Dumont?” 

“Absolutely and idiotically nothing. 
I’m merely sitting here on the only chair 
in this scantily furnished house, and trying 
to plan what sort of carpets, draperies, 
and furniture to buy.” 

“T thought you had some things.” 

“T haven’t anything. Not even a decent 
mirror.” 

“That’s tragic. Have you a cook?” 

“T have. But no dining-room table.” 

“Have you a waitress?” 

“Ves, andamaid. They’re comfortable. 
I got their furniture immediately and also 
the batterie de cuisine. But I bought a sofa 
to-day. It’s an antique.” 

“Wonderful!” 

“But I can’t make up my mind how to 
upholster it.” 

“Would you care for a suggestion?” 

“Please!” 

“Well, I’d have to see it. Won’t you 
let me come down for a few moments this 
evening?” 

“Would you really like to?” 

“T would.” 

He heard her laughing. Then, 

“T’ll be perfectly delighted to see you,” 
she said. ‘I was actually thinking of tak- 
ing to my bed out of sheer boredom. Are 
you coming in a taxi?” 

“ Why? ” 

He heard her laughing again. 

“Nothing,” she answered; “only, I 
thought that might be the quickest way” — 
her laughter interrupted her—“‘to bring me 
the evening papers. I haven’t a thing 
to read.” 


. 
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“Tt is. News is a necessity to me, and 
‘I’m famishing. What other reason could 
there be fora taxi? Did you suppose I was 
in a hurry to see you?” 

He listened to her laughter for a moment. 

“All right,” he said; “1’ll take a taxi and 
bring a book for myself. “6 

“And please don’t forget my evening 
papers, or I shall have to requisition your 
book—or possibly share it with you on the 
sofa— Mr. Shotwell?” 

Yes. ” 

“This is a wonderful floor. 
‘bring some roller-skates?” 

“No,” he said; “but I’ll bring a music- 
box and we'll dance.” 

“You're not serious——” 

“Tam. Wait and see.” 

“Don’t do such a thing! My servants 
would think me crazy. I’m mortally 


Could you 


_afraid of them, too.” 


He found a toy shop on Third Avenue 
still open, and purchased a solemn little 
music-box that played ting-a-ling tunes. 

Then, in his taxi, he veered over to Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, where he 
bought roses and a spray of orchids. Then, 
adding to his purchases a huge box of bon- 
‘bons, he set his course for the three-story- 
and-basement house which * had sold to 
Palla Dumont. 


x 


SHOTWELL, senior and his wife were din- 
ing out. 

Shotwell, junior had no plans—or ad- 
mitted none, even to himself. He got into 
a bath and later into a dinner jacket in an 
absent-minded way, and finally sauntered 
into the library, wearing a vague scowl. 

The weather had turned colder, and 
there was an open fire there, and a conve- 
nient armchair and the evening papers. 

Perhaps the young gentlemen had read 
them down-town, for he shoved them aside. 
Then he dropped an elbow on the table, 
rested his chin against his knuckles, and 
gazed fiercely at the newspaper. 

Before an open fire any young man 
ought to be able to make up whatever 
mind he chances to possess. Yet, what to 
do with a winter evening all his own seemed 
to him a problem unfathomable. 

Perhaps his difficulty lay only in selec- 
tion—there are so many agreeable things 
fora young man to do in Gotham Town on 
a winter’s evening. 

But, oddly enough, young Shotwell was 
trying to persuade himself that he had no 
choice of occupation for the evening, that 
he really didn’t care. Yet, always two in- 
trusive alternatives continually presented 
themselves. The one was to change his 
- coat for a spiketail, his black tie for a white 
one, and go to the Metropolitan Opera. 
The other and more attractive alternative 
was not to go. 

Elorn Sharrow would be at the opera. 
To appear, now and then, in the Sharrow 
family’s box was expected of him. He 
hadn’t done it recently. 

Yes; he thought he’d better go to the 
opera after all. Besides, he had nothing 
else to do—that is, nothing i in particular 
—unless, of course—— 

But that would scarcely do. He’d been 
' there so often recently. 

His mother, in scarf and evening wrap, 
passing the library door on her way down, 
paused in the hall and looked intently at 


her only son. Recently she had been ob- 


serving him rather closely and with a vague 
uneasiness born of’ that inexplicable sixth 
sense inherent in mothers. 

She was a rather startlingly pretty wo- 
man, with the delicate features and color 
and the snow-white hair of an eighteenth- 
century belle. She stood now, drawing on 
her gloves and watching her son out of 
dark-fringed deep-blue eyes until he 
glanced around uneasily. Then he rose at 
once, looking at her with fire-dazzled eyes. 

“Don’t rise, dear,” she said; “the car is 
here, and your father is fussing and fuming 
in the drawing-room, and I’ve got to run. 
Have you any plans for the evening?” 

“None, mother.” 

“You're dining at home?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Why don’t you go to the opera to- 
night? It’s the Sharrows’ night.” 

He came toward her irresolutely. 

“Perhaps I will,” he said. And in- 
stantly she knew he did not intend to go. 

“T had tea at the Sharrows’,” she said 
carelessly. ‘‘Elorn told me that she hadn’t 
laid eyes on you for ages.” 

“T’ve had a lot of things to do.” 

“You and she still agree, don’t you, 
Jim? ” 

“Why, yes—as usual. We always get 
on together.” 

Helen Shotwell’s ermine wrap slipped; 
he caught it and fastened it for her, and 
she took hold of both his hands and drew 
his arms tightly round her shoulders. 

“What troubles you, darling?” she asked 
smilingly. 

“Why, nothing, mother!” 

“Tell me!” 

“Really, there is nothing, dear——” 

“Tell me when you are ready, then.” 
She laughed and released him. 

“But there isn’t anything,” he insisted. 

“Yes, Jim; there is. Do you suppose I 
don’t know you after all these years?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Helen!” protested 
Shotwell, senior plaintively from the front 
hall below. “Can’t you gossip with Jim 
some other time?” 

“T’m on my way, James,” she announced 
calmly. “Put your overcoat on.” And, 
to her son: “Go to the opera. Elorn will 
cheer you up. Isn’t that a good idea?” 

“*That’s —certainly—an idea. T’ll think 
it over.” 

She said smilingly: 

“You have neglected Elorn Sharrow, 
and you know it, and it’s on your con- 
science. And that’s partly why you feel 
blue. So keep out of mischief, darling, 
and stop neglecting Elorn—that is, if you 
ever really expect to marry her.” 

“T’ve told you that I have never asked 
her; and I never intend to ask her until 
I am making a decent living.” 

“Isn't there an understanding between 

ou?’ 

“Why—I don’t think so. There could- 
n’t be. We’ve never spoken of that sort 
of thing in our lives.” 

“T think she expects you to ask her some 
day. Everybody else does, anyway.” 

“Well, that is the one thing 1 won’t do,” 
he said, “go about with the seat out of my 
pants and ask an heiress to sew on the 
patch for me.’ 

“Darling! You can be so common when 
you try!” 

“Well, it amounts to that—doesn’t it, 
mother? I don’t care what busy gossips 
say or idle people expect me todo. There’s 


husband. 
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no engagement, no understanding between 
Elorn and me. And I don’t care a hang 
what anybody——” 

His mother framed his slightly flushed 
face between her gloved hands and -in- 
spected him humorously. 

“Very well, dear,” she said; “but you 
need not be so emphatically excited about 
at. ” 

They kissed each other in silence. 


In the limousine, seated beside her hus- 
band, she said presently, 

“T wish Jim would marry Elorn.” 

“He’s likely to some day, isn’t he?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Well, no remarked her 

e ought not to marry any- 

body until he’s thirty, and he’s poi 
twenty-four. I’m glad enough to have him 
remain at home with us.’ 

“But that’s what worries me; he doesn’t!” 

“Doesn’t what?” 

“Doesn’t remain at home.” 

Her husband laughed. 

“Well, I meant it merely in a figurative 
sense. Of course Jim goes out——” 

“ 

y, everywhere, I suppose.” 

‘She said calmly: 

“He doesn’t go to see Elon Sharrow 
any more. She told me that herself.” 

“Well, but——” 

“Where does he go—every evening? 


And what is on that boy’s mind? There’s 


something on it.” 

“His business, let us hope.” 

She shook her head. 

“T know my son,” she remarked. 

“SodoI. What is particularly troubling 
you, dear?” 

“Y’m merely wondering who that girl 
was who lunched with him at Delmonico’s 
—three times—last week,” mused his wife. 

“Why—she’s probably all right, Helen. 
A man doesn’t take the other sort there.” 

“So I’ve heard,” she said dryly. 

“Well then?” 

“Nothing. She’s very pretty, I under- 
stand. And wears mourning.” 

“What of it?” he asked, amused. 

“Don’t you think it very natural that 
1 should wonder who any girl is who lunches 
with my son three times in one week—and 
is remarkably pretty besides?” 


The girl in question looked remarkably 
pretty at that very moment where she sat 
at her desk, the telephone-transmitter 
tilted toward her, the receiver at her ear. 

“Miss Dumont, please?” came a dis- 
tant and familiar voice over the wire. The 
girl laughed aloud; and he heard her. 

“You said you were not going to call 
me up.” 

“Ts it you, Palla?” 

“How subtle of you!” 

He said anxiously, 

“Are you doing methion this evening 
—by unhappy chance——” 

"Tai 

“Oh, hang it! What are you doing?” 

“How impertinent!” 

“You know I don’t mean it that way.” 

“I’m not sure. However, 1’ll be kind 
enough to tell you what I’m doing. I’m 


sitting here at my desk, listening to an: 


irritable young man.’ 

“Tf you'll stop talking bally nonsense 
for a moment——” 

“Tf you bully me, I shall stop talking 
altogether.” 
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” 


, “For heaven’s sake—— 

“T hear you, kind sir; you need not 
shout.” 

He said humbly, 

“Palla, would you let me drop in——”’ 

“Jim! You told me last evening that 
you expected to be at the opera to- 
night.” 

“I’m not going.” 

“So I didn’t expect you to call me.” 

“Can’t I see you?” he asked. 

“I’m expecting some people, Jim. It’s 
your own fault; I didn’t expect a ¢éte-d-téte 
with you this evening.” 

“Ts it a party you’re giving?” 

“Two or three people. But my place is 
full of flowers and as pretty as a garden. 
Too bad you can’t see it.” 

“Couldn’t I come to your garden-party?”’ 

“You mean just to see my garden for 
a moment?” 

“Ves; let me come round for a moment, 
anyway.” 


understand that I want you to come?” 
“You enchanting girl!” he exclaimed. 
“Do you really mean it?” 
“Of course! And if you come at once, 
we'll have nearly an hour together before 
anybody arrives.” 


Her smiling maid admitted him and took 
his hat, coat, and stick as though accus- 
tomed to these particular articles. 

Palla was alone in the living-room when 
he was announced, and as soon as the maid 
disappeared, she gave him both hands in 
swift welcome—an impulsive, unconsidered 
greeting entirely new to them both. 

“You didn’t mind my tormenting you, 
did you, Jim? I wasso happy that you did 
call me up after all. Because, you know, 
you did tell me yesterday that you were 
going to the opera to-night. But all the 
same, when the ’phone rang, somehow 1 
knew it was you—I knew it—somehow—” 
She loosened one hand from his and swung 
him with the other toward the piano. 
“TIsn’t the room attractive?” 

“Charming!” he said. ‘And you are 
distractingly pretty to-night.” 

“In this dull-black gown? But, merci, 
anyway! See how effective your roses are 
—the ones you sent yesterday and the day 
before! They’re all opening. And I went 
out and bought a lot more.” 

She withdrew her other hand from his 
without embarrassment and went over to 
rearrange a sheaf of deep-red carnations. 

“What is this party you’re giving, any- 
way?” he asked, following her across 
the room and leaning beside her on the 
piano. 

“An impromptu party,” she explained. 
“I was shopping this morning—in fact, 
Iwas buying pots and pans for the cook— 
when somebody spoke to me. And I rec- 
ognized a university student whom I had 
known in Petrograd after the first revolu- 
tion—Marya Lanois, her name is—an in- 
teresting girl. And with her was a man 
Ihad met—a pianist—Vanya Tchernov. 
They told me that another friend of mine 
—a girl named Ilse Westgard—is now 
living in New York. They couldn’t dine 
with me, but they’re coming to supper. 
) So I also called up Ilse Westgard, and she’s 
coming, too—and I also asked your friend, 
Mr. Estridge. So you see, monsieur, we 
shall have a little music and much valuable 
conversation, and then I shall give them 
some supper.” 
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“You funny boy!” she said. “Don’t you ‘ 


In Milk—Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded— 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


It is light and airy, 
crisp and flavory. 
Every food cell is 
blasted, so digestion 
is easy and complete. 


Puffed Wheat in 
milk offers children 
the two greatest 
foods in existence, in 
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On Berries—Puffed Rice 


Mix Puffed Rice with your morning berries. That 
flavor blends best with fruit. 

The grains are like 
bubbles. They crush 
atatouch. The fla- 
vor is like toasted 
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what Puffed Rice 
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On Ice Cream—Corn Puffs 


Corn Puffs are sweet pellets of corn hearts, puffed 
to airy, flaky glob- 
ules with a nut-like 
taste. 

There was never a 
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on ice cream. 
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cream, and they add 
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super-toasted corn. 
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She stepped back from the piano and 
‘surveyed her handiwork critically. 

“Fine!” he said. ..“‘How jolly your new 
house is!”—glancing about the room at 
the few well-chosen pieces of antique furni- 
ture, the harmonious hangings, and com- 
fortably upholstered modern pieces. 

“Tt’s so enchantingly homelike!” she 
exclaimed. “I already love it all. When 
I come in from shopping, I just stand here 
and gaze about and adore everything!” 

“Do you adore me, too?” he asked, 
laughing at her warmth. “You, see I’m 
becoming one of your fixtures here also.” 

In her brown eyes the familiar, irrespon- 
sible gaiety began to glimmer. 

“T do adore you,” she said, “but I’ve 
no business to.” 

“Why not?” 

She seated herself on the sofa and cast 
a veiled glance at him. 

“Do you think you know me well enough 
to adore me?” she inquired, with mis- 
leading gravity. 

“Indeed I do!” 

“Am I as easy to know as that? Jim, 
you humiliate me.” 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“You meant it!” she insisted reproach- 
fully. ‘You think so, too—just because 
I let myself be picked up—by a perfectly 
strange man——” 

“Good heavens, Palla—” he began 
nervously, but caught the glimmer in her 
lowered eyes. 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, still laughing, 
you think I care how we met? How ab- 
surd of you to let me torment you! You’re 
loaded down with all the silly traditions 
I’ve thrown away. I don’t care how we 
met. 1’m glad we know each other.” 

She opened a silver box on a little table 
at her elbow, chose a cigarette, lighted it, 
and offered it to him. 

“T rather like the taste of them now,” 
she remarked, making room for him on the 
sofa beside her. 

When he was seated, she reached up to 
a jar of flowers on the piano, selected a 
white carnation, broke it short, and then 
drew the stem through his lapel, patting 
the blossom daintily into a pompon. 

“Now,” she said gaily, “if you’ll let me, 
T’ll straighten your tie. Shall I?” 

He turned toward her; she accomplished 
that deftly, then glanced across at the 
clock. 

““We’ve only half an hour longer to our- 
selves!” she exclaimed, with that uncon- 
scious candor which always vaguely thrilled 
him. Then, turning to him, she said 
laughingly, “Does it really matter how 
two people meet when time races with us 
like that?” 

“And do you realize,” he said, in a low, 
tense voice, ‘that since I met you, every 
racing minute has been sweeping me head- 
long toward you?” 

She was so totally unprepared for the 
deeper emotion in his voice and bearing— 
so utterly surprised—that she merely 
gazed at him. 

“Haven’t you been aware of it, Palla?” 
he said, looking her in the eyes. 

“Jim,” she protested, “you are discon- 
certing! You never before have taken such 
a tone toward me.” 

She rose, walked over to the clock, ap- 
parently examined it minutely for a few 


moments. The she turned, cast a swift, 
perplexed glance at him, and came slowly 
back to resume her place on the sofa. 

“Men should be very, very careful what 
they say to me.” 

. As she lifted her eyes, he saw them be- 
ginning to glimmer again with that sweet, 
irresponsible humor he knew so well. 

“Be careful,” she said, her brown eyes 
gay with warning. ‘I’m godless and quite 
lawless, and I’m a very dangerous com- 
panion for any well-behaved and orthodox 
young man who ventures to tell me that 
I’m adorable. Why, you might as safely 
venture to adore Diana of the Ephesians! 
And you know what she did to her ad- 
mirers.”’ 

“Palla, are you really serious? I’m 
never entirely sure what is under your 
badinage.” 

“Why, of course I am serious!” She 
was watching him sideways with prim lips 
pursed and lifted eyebrows. ‘Try always 
to remember,” she said, ‘that, according 
to your code, any demonstration of affec- 
tion toward a comparative stranger is ex- 
ceedingly bad form.” 

He picked up her hand, which she had 
carelessly left lying on the sofa near his. 
They conversed animatedly, as always, 
discussing matters of common interest, 
yet faintly in her ears sounded the un- 
familiar echo of passion. It haunted her 
mind, too—an indefinable undertone, del- 
icately persistent—until, at last, she sat 
silent, absent-minded, while he continued 
speaking. 

Her stillness—her remote gaze, perhaps 
—presently silenced him. 

And after a little while she turned her 
charming head and looked at him with 
that unintentional provocation born of 
virginal curiosity. 

What had moved him so unexpectedly 
to deeper emotion? Had she? Had she, 
then, that power? And without effort? 
For she had been conscious of none. But 
—if she tried. Had she the power to move 
him again? 

Naive instinct—the emotionless curi- 
osity of total inexperience—everything 
embryonic and innocently ruthless in her 
was now in the ascendant. 

She lifted her eyes and considered him 
with the speculative candor of a child. 
She wished to hear once more that unfa- 
miliar something in his voice—see it in his 
features. And did not know how to evoke 
it. 

“Of what are you thinking, Palla?” 

“Of you,” she answered candidly, with- 
out other intention than the truth. And 
saw, instantly, the indefinable something 
born again into his eyes. . 

Calm curiosity, faintly amused, pos- 
sessed her—left him possessed of her hand 
presently. 

“Are you attempting to be sentimen- 
tal?” she asked. 

Very leisurely she began to disengage 
her hand—loosening the fingers one by one 
—and watching him all the while with a 
slight smile edging her lips. Then, as his 
clasp tightened: 

“‘Please,” she said, ‘may I not have my 
freedom?” 

“Do you want it?” 

“You never did this before— touched me 
—unnecessarily.” 
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As- he made no answer, she fell silent, 
her dark young eyes vaguely interroga- 
tive, as though questioning herself as 
well as him concerning this unaccustomed 
contact. 

His head had been bent a little. Now he 
lifted it. Neither was smiling. 

Suddenly she rose to her feet and stood 
with her head partly averted. He rose, 
too. Neither spoke. 

But, after a moment, she turned and 
looked straight at him, the virginal curi- 
osity clear in her eyes. And he took her 
into his arms. : 

Her arms had fallen to her side. She 
endured his lips gravely, then turned her 
and looked at the roses beside 

er. 

“T was afraid,” she said, “that we would 
do this. Now let me go.” 

He released her in silence. She walked 
slowly to the mantel and set one foot on 
the fender. 

Without looking round at him, she said, 

“Does this spoil me for you?” 

“You darling!” 

“Tell me frankly. Does it?” 

“What on earth do you mean, Palla! 
Does it spoil me for you?” 

“J’ve been thinking— No; it doesn’t. 
But I wondered about you.” 

He came over to where she stood. 

“Dear,” he said unsteadily, “don’t you 
know I’m very desperately in love with 
you?” 

At that, she turned her enchanting little 
head toward him. 

“Tf you are,” she said, “there need be 
nothing desperate about it.” 

“Do you mean you care enough to marry 
me, you darling!” he asked impetuously. 
“Will you, Palla?” 

“Why, no,” she said candidly. “1 didn’t 
mean that. I meant that I care for you 
quite as much as you care for me. So you 
need not be desperate. But I really don’t 
think we are in love—I mean sufficiently 
—for anything serious.” 

“Why don’t you think so?’’ he demanded 
impatiently. 

“Do you wish me to be quite frank?” 

“Of course!” 

“Very well.” She lifted her head and 
let her clear eyes rest on his. “TI like you,” 
she said. “I even like—what we did. I 
like you far better than any man I ever 
knew. But I do not care for you enough 
to give up my freedom of mind and of 
conduct for your asking. I do not care 
enough for you to subscribe to your re- 
ligion and your laws. And that’s the tragic 
truth.” 

“But what on earth has all that to do 
with it? I haven’t asked you to believe as 
I believe or to subscribe to any law——” 

Her enchanting laughter filled the room. 

“Yes, you have! You asked me to 
marry you, didn’t you?” 

“Of course!” 

“Well, I can’t, Jim, because I don’t be- 
lieve in the law of marriage, civil or relig- 
ious.” The door-bell rang. “But 1 do 
care for you,” she whispered, bending 


swiftly toward him. Her lips rested} 


lightly on his a moment, then she turned 
and walked out into the center of the 
room, 

The maid announced, 

“Mr. Estridge!” 


What would be the outcome of a love for so strangely unsettled but yet so keenly attractive a young womanas this? Mr. Chambers 
has se'ected Palla Dumont as typical of the world’s unrest. Yet, with all her beliefs, she is, after all, a woman—as you see in the 
: next instalment of Zhe Crimson Tide in August Cosmopolitan. 
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FACT—a fact that gives new 

cause for pride in this humanity 
di which each one of us is part. Even in 
is darkest hour the world has never once 
forgotten how to smile. 


Hits IS.) THE MARVELOUS 


From every corner of it, from papers 
md magazines in every land and lan- 
guage, there has come piercing through 
the blackness the blessed gleam of mirth. 


Mingled with the somber undertone 
of suffering, the tinkle of fresh laughter 
till has lived. Men have thrown them- 
slves at death, with gladness on their 
lips; and other men with heavy hearts 
a hidden their grieving underneath a 

e. 


It will be an inspiring chapter in the 
history of the war—this. miraculous 
power of men to lift the’r load of bitter- 
tess with mirth. 


It was the secret that carried Lincoln 
srene through trials that would have 
mushed another man; it is a secret that 
te million LITERARY DIGEST 
traders have discovered and that other 
nillions of thoughtful men and women 
America ought to learn. 


No single group of men provides the 
humor that keeps the twinkle in the eyes 
these million men and women. Their 


fughter springs from the four corners 


ithe earth—from papers and periodicals 
if every clime and tongue, which each 


The Liter- 
ary Digest 


R four long years the men and women 
of the world have gone about their daily 
tasks weighed down with fear. 


Men have hated the summons of the tele- 
phone, the message of the telegram; women 
have worked with double intensity, first from a 
consuming eagerness to win, and also because 


And yet— 


’ week are read and drawn upon to fill 


the teeming pages of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


This “‘Digested” humor has so caught 
the popular fancy that, with the coopera- 
tion of the famous Pathé Company, it 
now appears on the screens of hundreds 
of the high class motion-picture houses 
as a feature of the weekly program as 
well as in the many Keith Vaudeville 
Theaters. The little pithy paragraphs— 
shrewd, patriotic, witty—are shown under 
the title ‘‘Topics of the Day Selected 
from the Press of the World by THE 
LITERARY DIGEST.” Nodoubt;ou 
have seen these “Topics” and you 
know that they are one of the most popu- 
lar of the regular program features. 


While DIGEST readers laugh at the 
cartoons, and the humor and wit that 
run through the pages of this magazine 
like little veins of gold, their enduring 
appreciation of it rests on the solid worth 
of its news contents. The readers find 
that by devoting an hour a week to THE 
DIGEST they are kept accurately in- 
formed on all important world events—on 
all the vital happenings in the great fields 
of politics, of science, of literature, of art 
and music, of religion—on the opinions 
of the leading men of all lands. Readers 
find that by excerpt, by quotation, by 
translation, by a boiling-down and con- 
densation of the news as recorded in five 
thousand leading newspapers and peri- 
odicals, THE LITERARY DIGEST 


gives them a comprehensive, balanced, 


The Twinkle Two Million Eyes 


they knew that those who work the hardest 
have the least time in which to dread. 

From forty million homes the sons and 
brothers and fathers have gone out to fight; and 
they who stayed behind have known that mil- 
lions of them never could return. 
for every land a long dark night of bitterness. 


It has been 


well-rouaded, and world-wide view that. 
they can not gain from any other single 
periodical. 


You can recognize these million - 
DIGEST readers; the mark of their dis- 
tinction is plain upon them. They are 
the men and women in every company 
who are the best informed, to whose 
opinion the other members give always 
first consideration. 


You may know them by their breadth 
of understanding—and you may know 
them also by the twinkle in their eyes. 


They have weighed the world, with all 
its problems and discussions, in their 
hands; and, knowing all its responsibili- 
ties, they still have kept the good secret 
of Lincoln’s strength—the fine capacity 
to laugh. 


Why not join. this chosen company to- 
day—this very hour? Why not share 
with them the distinction of being so 
much better posted than the average of 
men; of being a citizen of the new world, 
familiar with all its changing phases? 


And why not learn with them, also, the 
joy that comes to those who start each 
new week with twinkling eyes, because 
they carry with thera the laughter of the 
world. 


The path to this companionship is easy; 
it runs out from every corner news-stand. 
Stop now, while you think of it, at the 
next street corner; drop a single dime, 
and pick up THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Writes a Strong, Rich Blue 


Every bottle of Carter’s Writing Fluid is uniform in strength. q 
If you have been having trouble with your ink, if it has been 
weak or muddy in color— 


if you want a clear, snappy 
color that flows freely from 
your pen, that makes writing 
a pleasure, then ask for 


CARTERS 
WRITING FLUID 


The intensity of the Carter Blue is an 
indication of Carter Quality. No dye, 
however good, can be successfully in- 
corporated with a poorly developed or 
muddy base. The pleasing Carter color 
may be traced directly back through 
the Carter laboratories 


—to the rigid selection of raw ma- 
terials and their proper handling, 4 


— to the nine exacting laboratory tests 
to which each lot of ink is subjected, 


— to constant experimentation guided 
by sixty years of experience as manufactur- 
ing chemists, 


— in short, to the highest standards of 
manufacture, reinforced by our laboratory 
ideal, 


«« Nothing so good that it 
can’t be better.” 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
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